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PREFACE 


This Labour Report, which is the fiftieth of the series issued by this Bureau, 
contains detailed statistics for the years 1962 and 1963, in addition to providing 
comparisons for previous years. 


The Report follows in the main the lines of its immediate predecessors 
in scope and arrangement. The subject-matter has been divided into five 
chapters, namely, Retail Prices and Price Indexes; Wholesale Prices and Price 
Indexes; Wages and Hours; Employment and Unemployment (including 
Industrial Disputes); and Labour Organizations. 


New material in this issue includes summaries of judgments in the 1963 
and 1964 Basic Wage Inquiries, the 1964 Employers’ Total Wage Case, the 1963 
Margins Case, and the 1963 Three Weeks’ Annual Leave Inquiry. The chapter 
dealing with Employment and Unemployment has been extensively revised and 
includes new material relating to the 1961 Population Census, a new section 
dealing with the Work Force Survey now conducted in the six Capital Cities, 
and revised estimates of wage and salary earners in employment for the period 
from 1947 to 1963. 


Secretaries of trade unions and of employers’ associations, officials of 
Commonwealth and State Departments, private employers, retail traders, 
house agents and others have readily supplied much information specially 
for the purposes of this Report, and my thanks are tendered to all who have 
thus assisted. 


Grateful acknowledgment is also made of the continued assistance given 
by the Statisticians in the several States, especially in the collection of retail 
prices. 


K. M. ARCHER, 
Commonwealth Statistician 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
Canberra, A.C.T., November, 1964. 
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CHAPTER I.—RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 


§ 1. Collection of Retail Price Information. 


Retail prices of food and groceries and average rentals of houses for years 
extending back to the year 1901 were collected by the Commonwealth 
Statistician, and in some cases have been recorded by the Statisticians of various 
States for earlier years. 


Retail prices of a more extensive range of commodities (including clothing) 
and certain services in common demand have been ascertained at frequent and 
regular intervals since 1923. Comparable information is available for the 
month of November in each year from 1914 to 1922 for each of the six capital 
cities. 

The range of items for which retail price data is obtained was considerably 
extended in 1948 and in later years. 


The retail prices of food and groceries in approximately two hundred towns 
throughout Australia were collected as at November of each year from 1913 to 
1942, when collection was discontinued. 


The manner in which the main body of commodity prices used in the retail 
price indexes are ascertained and certain methods adopted to ensure their 
accuracy and comparability from period to period are briefly as follows:— 


(i) Representative and reputable retailers are selected for each city covered 
by the indexes and are required to furnish information as to prices 
(monthly in respect of food and groceries and quarterly in respect 
of other items). Prices for each item are obtained where practicable 
from ten or more retailers in each of the capital cities. Whenever 
necessary, supplementary information is obtained from other retailers. 


(ii) Information is collected under authority of the Census and Statistics 
Act 1905-1949, which requires that information be supplied accurately 
and promptly and ensures that particulars supplied by individual 
retailers will not be divulged to any other person or government 
authority. Penalties are provided against failure to supply informa- 
tion, against supplying false information and against failure to 
answer truthfully any question asked by an authorized officer in 
respect of the contents of any return. 


(iii) The actual collection of information is carried out by qualified Field 
Officers of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics 
working under the supervision of the Statisticians of the respective 
States. These Field Officers have very wide powers of investigation, 
including entry of premises and inspection of goods, records, etc. 


(iv) The Field Officers not only receive and check returns but visit the retail 
shops concerned, whenever necessary, to obtain requisite information. 
In respect of some articles, where variation of quality may be 
considerable, Field Officers are equipped with samples of the goods 
used for price comparisons. In such cases the Field Officers visit 
every retail informant at each quarterly collection and personally 
inspect the relevant goods and prices thereof. 


(v) Before each quarterly collection Supervising Field Officers review the 
standards of the whole of the items for which prices are collected, 
after making extensive inquiries among manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers. These Supervising Field Officers periodically accom- 
pany Field Officers at their price collections and check their work. 
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This not only ensures accuracy and assiduity but also that all Field 
Officers work on uniform lines and that, as far as care and effort 
can make it possible, prices are recorded for representative goods of 
constant quality. 


(vi) The lists of items and the standards thereof are revised from time to 
time to keep them in harmony with changing conditions. Where 
such changes become necessary, suitable adjustments are made in 
computing the retail price indexes to ensure that they reflect changes 
in price with due precision and that they are not vitiated by the 
influence of other changes. Because of rapidly changing conditions 
since 1948, prices have been ascertained for an extended list of 
items. The purpose of this is to ensure that the indexes are kept 
representative of changes in current patterns of household expendi- 
tures and reliable within their definitions. 


(vii) Returns of rents for unfurnished houses of four and five rooms are 
made at the middle of each quarter by a representative number 
(ranging up to 30) of house agents in each city covered by the indexes. 
In addition, particulars are obtained as to costs of building new 
houses, rates and other charges for local government services including 
water supply and sewerage, prices of materials for repairs and main- 
tenance, and weekly payments for houses let by State Housing 
authorities. These are used together with rents of privately owned 
houses to provide a broadly based housing component in the 
Consumer Price Index. 


§ 2. Nature of Retail Price Indexes. 
1. General.—The basic principle of a retail price index is relatively simple. 
It is to select commodities representative of the field to be covered and to 
combine their prices at regular intervals in accordance with their relative 
importance in that field. The aim is to measure the degree of change in prices 
for the selected field taken as a whole. 


In practice the application of this principle over a term of years presents 
great difficulty by reason of the numerous changes which occur in the type, 
grade and relative quantities of many of the items commonly used. 


In the simplest method of compiling retail price indexes, the price of each 
item is multiplied by a fixed quantity or “‘ weight ’’, the product being an 
“expenditure ’’. The sum of these products for all items at any given date 
represents an “ aggregate expenditure’’. The ‘“‘ aggregate expenditures ’’ for 
successive periods are converted into an index by representing the aggregate 
of a selected or “ base” period by an appropriate number (e.g. 100 or 1,000), 
and calculating index numbers to that base by the proportion which the aggre- 
gate of each period bears to the aggregate of the base period. A useful 
alternative method is to calculate for each item a ratio or ‘‘ price relative ’’, 
showing the price of that item relative to its price in the selected or base period, 
and to combine all these price relatives into a single index using fixed 
** expenditure weights ’’. Applied to the same basic data, both methods yield 
the same result. The mathematical formulae are convertible one to the other. 


2. Weighting.—Weighting is the process by which the prices of commodities 
are combined into an index in accordance with their relative importance in 
the field to be covered; which field, in the case of retail price indexes, is usually 
that of household expenditure. 
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Obviously, price changes of major items affect household expenditure more 
than do price changes (in like ratio) of minor items. A 10 per cent. rise in the 
price of butter, for example, will have a greater effect on household 
expenditure than a 10 per cent. rise in the price of sardines. Items are 
therefore assigned appropriate “‘ weights’? which are used as multipliers in 
the computation of the index. These may be ‘“ quantity weights ’’ obtained 
from estimates of household consumption, or ‘‘ expenditure (i.e. value) 
weights ’’ obtained from estimates of the relative importance of the items in 
household expenditure. 


Present-day retail price indexes usually embrace a wide and complex range 
of goods and services. It is customary to assist users of price indexes by 
describing the weights, whatever their source, in the form of percentages 
contributed by the items to the total index in base period (or in some other 
specified significant period). 

The period from which the weighting pattern is derived does not necessarily 
coincide with the reference base adopted in calculating and presenting index 
numbers. Frequently, for example, data extending over several years is used 
as the basis of weighting, in order to smooth out short-term fluctuations in 
consumption. The purpose is to establish a weighting pattern that is broadly 
representative of consumption over the period covered by the index. In 
practice, the effect of small, or even substantial, differences in weighting is 
often slight, and is only likely to be of moment when the commodities affected 
show a price movement markedly different from that of other commodities. 


3. The List of Items.—The list of items must be a selected list because it is 
impossible in practice to ascertain at regular intervals prices of every item of 
goods and services entering into household expenditure. Some items which 
it would be desirable to include must be excluded because comparative prices 
cannot be accurately ascertained for them at different times. It is deemed 
better to limit the list to items for which price variations can be ascertained 
with reasonable accuracy than to distend it by including items for which price 
comparisons are necessarily inaccurate. Similarly, many items of small 
aggregate or individual importance are excluded. The list therefore is not 
(as is sometimes erroneously supposed) a basic wage regimen, nor is it a full 
list of component items in a standard of living. It does not imply that any 
particular goods or any selected grades or quantities of these goods should 
enter into determination of a basic or living wage. The lists used are simply 
selected items combined in certain proportions for the purpose of measuring 
price variations. The items are representative of the fields covered, and the 
proportions approximate to those in average consumption so far as can be 
ascertained. 


4. Essential Features.—Apart from clear thinking, common sense and sound 
arithmetic, the prime essentials in compiling a retail price index are therefore— 
(a) that prices be accurately ascertained at regular intervals for goods of 
constant grade and quality; 
(b) that the list of items be as representative as possible of the field to be 
covered ; 
(c) that the weights be in approximate proportion to quantities actually 
used in the selected field. 


5. Effects of Changing Conditions on Indexes.—Technological development 
and changes in fashion render it necessary to substitute new grades, qualities 
or types of articles for those formerly used as indicators of changes in price. 
Such substitutions help to keep the indexes representative of current conditions 
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and are not injurious to an index provided the transitional difficulties can be 
solved as they arise. No change in principle is involved. The indexes continue 
to measure, as nearly as may be, price variations, and price variations only. 
Those differences in prices which are solely due to substitution of a new item 
for one which has ceased to be available or in common use are neutralized by 
taking the price of the old item as typical of price variation in its class up to the 
time of substitution, and the prices of the new items as typical of such changes 
in price thereafter. 


The problem of maintaining an index adequately representative of current 
usage has intensified since 1950 because of major changes in the pattern of 
household expenditure and in modes of living. In consequence the Consumer 
Price Index was devised as a series of linked indexes. (See paras. 1 and 2 
of § 5 commencing on page 6.) 


§ 3. Purpose and Use of Retail Price Indexes. 


1. General.—Retail price indexes are designed to measure the extent of 
changes in price levels only. While they may be used as indicating proportionate 
variations in cost of a constant standard of living, they do not measure the 
absolute cost of any standard of living, nor the absolute cost of changes in the 
standard of living. Strictly speaking they measure, as nearly as may be, the 
proportionate change in the aggregate cost of specified quantities and qualities 
of the selected list of items included in the index. In a broad sense, they 
measure proportionate change in retail price levels within the field they represent. 
(See also ‘‘ (i) General’’ on page 8.) 


2. Price Indexes for Individual Cities.—Retail price indexes measure average 
variations in prices for specified cities individually. They measure pro- 
portionate changes from one time to another and not differences in price levels 
as between cities nor comparative costs of living in different cities. The pro- 
blems of measuring comparative retail price levels and comparative living 
costs between cities at any point of time are matters for separate consideration 
apart from retail price indexes. 


3. Price Indexes and Purchasing Power.—Retail price indexes are sometimes 
used as a measure of change in the “ purchasing power of money ’’. Strictly 
speaking, such a measure relates only to purchasing power over the list of items 
of the index combined in their specified proportions. The validity of its use 
in any broader sense or in dealing with a particular problem is a question for 
judgment by prospective users, on the facts of the case, and in the light of the 
definition of the index. It is impossible to compile a single general measure 
that will show, for all purposes and in all classes of transactions, the change in 
the value of money from one time to another. 


4. Use of Price Indexes by Industrial Tribunals.—Retail price indexes are 
sometimes used by industrial tribunals and other authorities for the adjustment 
of wages. These authorities themselves decide, however, what use (if any) 
they make of available indexes or whether they desire the Statistician to compile 
a special index or adapt an existing index to suit their purposes. It is not the 
practice for the Statistician to express any view as to whether such tribunals 
should use retail price indexes in their deliberations. In the normal course of 
his duties the Statistician compiles and publishes various price indexes, states 
what they measure, explains how they are constructed, and gives evidence or 
public information when required. His function in this regard is frequently 
misunderstood. It is sometimes erroneously supposed that certain basic wages 
are determined by ascertaining the aggregate cost of the list of items included by 
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the Statistician in a retail price index, or by calculating separate components 
of the wage from the aggregate cost of the items in Separate groups of such an 
index. The actual position is briefly as follows:— 


(i) Tribunals determine a basic wage in the light of relevant evidence, 
presented by the parties, usually covering a wide range of economic 
conditions. This may, or may not, include evidence on changes in 
price levels. 


(ii) In some cases it may be provided by statute or by judgment of the 
tribunal that the total wage thus determined shall be adjusted for 
price change in ratio to the overall movement in a specified retail 
price index. 


The practices followed in the past and at present in Commonwealth juris- 
diction and in the various States are described in Chapter III. 


§ 4. Previous Retail Price Indexes. 


1, General.—Five series of retail price indexes were compiled at various 
times for Australia by the Commonwealth Statistician prior to 1960. Each of 
these was continued until changed conditions required the compilation of indexes 
more directly relevant to current conditions. These indexes were:— 


(i) The “A” Series Index (covering food, groceries and house rents) 
was first compiled in 1912 with the year 1911 as base = 1,000. 
It was discontinued in June, 1938. From 1913 to May, 1933, 
this index was used for wage adjustment purposes by the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. Some other tribunals 
continued to use it until 1938 in certain localities. 


(ii) The ““ B”’ Series Index (covering food, groceries and rent of 4 and 5 
roomed houses) was first compiled in 1925 and continued until 
the December Quarter, 1953. It was the food and rent constituent of 
the “‘ C”’ Series Index and was designed to replace the ‘‘ A ”’ Series 
Index for general statistical purposes. The ‘“‘B”’ Series Index 
was not used by industrial tribunals in connexion with the adjustment 
of wages. Its publication was discontinued as from the December 
Quarter, 1953. 


(iil) The “‘C”’ Series Index (covering food and groceries, rent of 4 and 
5 roomed houses, clothing, household drapery, household utensils, 
fuel, lighting, fares, smoking and some other miscellaneous items) 
was first compiled in 1921. It was used by the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for purposes of quarterly 
wage adjustments from May, 1934, to August, 1953. Some State 
tribunals continued to use or consider it in their proceedings until 
it was discontinued. It was last issued on its original basis for 
December Quarter, 1960. For certain transitional purposes a “C”’ 
Series Index was issued for March, June and September Quarters 
of 1961 (see Section III. of appendix to Labour Report No. 48, 1960). 


(iv) The ““ D” Series Index, derived by combining the “A” and “C” 
Series Indexes, was used by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration from May, 1933 to May 1934, and then discontinued. 


(v) The Interim Index (covering food and groceries, rent of 4 and 5 roomed 
houses, clothing, household drapery, household utensils, fuel, lighting, 
fares, smoking, certain services and some other miscellaneous items) 
was first compiled in 1954 with the year 1952-53 as base = 100. As 
its title indicated, it was constructed as a transitional index. Its 
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compilation was discontinued following its replacement by the 
Consumer Price Index in June Quarter, 1960. 
An index of retail price movements from 1901 to 1963 is shown on page 36 of 
this Labour Report. It is derived by linking together successive indexes (the 
*“ A”? Series, the “‘C’’ Series, and the new Consumer Price Index) available 
for that period. 


2. The ** Court ’? Index.—In 1937 the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration introduced a ‘‘ Court’’ Index for the purpose of making 
automatic quarterly adjustments to the basic wage within its jurisdiction. 
A “Court ’’ Index (Second Series) was created by the Court in 1946 and a 
‘“* Court’ Index (Third Series) in November, 1950, to provide for automatic 
adjustment of the increased amounts of adjustable basic wage then determined 
by the Court at those dates. By decision of the Court the “‘ Court’’ Index 
ceased to be issued by the Industrial Registrar as at the December Quarter, 1953. 
These ‘“‘ Court ’’ Indexes were an arithmetical conversion of the “‘ C’”’ Series 
Retail Price Index. 


§ 5. Consumer Price Index. 


SPECIAL Note.—The description below refers to the Consumer Price Index up 
to and including December quarter, 1963. For periods after December quarter, 
1963, reference should also be made to Section III of the Appendix. 


1. Introduction.—This retail price index was first compiled in 1960, 
retrospective to September quarter, 1948. It replaced both the “C” 
Series Retail Price Index and the Interim Retail Price Index in official statistical 
publications of the Bureau. 


The title ‘‘ Consumer Price Index ”’ is used for purposes of convenience and 
does not imply that the new index differs in definition or purpose from previous 
retail price indexes. A longer but more completely descriptive title would be 
** Consumer Series Retail Price Index Numbers’’. For practical purposes the 
terms “ retail prices ’’ and ‘‘ consumer prices ’’ aresynonymous. The Consumer 
Price Index is designed to measure quarterly variations in retail prices of goods 
and services representing a high proportion of the expenditure of wage earner 
households in the aggregate. (See “‘ (i) General’’ on page 8.) 


Investigations revealed that the incidence and frequency of changes in the 
pattern of household expenditure since 1950 were such as to render it necessary 
to construct not one but a series of new indexes introducing additional items and 
changes in weighting patterns at short intervals between 1949 and 1960. For 
this period, to obtain a continuously representative measure of retail price 
change, these now necessarily replace the types of indexes which had a constant 
list of items and a constant set of weights and kept them unchanged for 
extensive periods. The Consumer Price Index therefore consists of a sequence 
of four short term Retail Price Indexes chain linked at June quarter, 1952, 
June quarter, 1956, and March quarter, 1960, into one series with reference 
base year 1952-53 = 100.0. 


2. Origin.—The list of component items and the weighting pattern of the 
““C”’ Series Retail Price Index, first adopted in 1921, were slightly revised by 
Conference of Statisticians in 1936, but otherwise continued almost unchanged 
until the index was discontinued in 1960. The reasons for this, and the cir- 
cumstances which led to the present Consumer Price Index, appear from 
ensuing paragraphs. 

From the outbreak of war in 1939 to late in 1948, periodic policy changes 
in various war-time controls (including rationing) caused recurrent changes in 
consumption and in the pattern of expenditure. This rendered changes 
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desirable but made it impracticable either to produce a new index, or to 
revise the old one, on any basis that would render the index more representative 
than it already was of the changing pattern of household expenditure 
in those years. When commodity rationing had virtually ceased in the 
latter part of 1948, action was taken by the Statistician to collect price 
data of about 100 additional items and to gather information as to current 
consumption and expenditure patterns. This was done to facilitate review of 
the component items and weighting system of the ‘“‘C’”’ Series Retail Price 
Index, in the light of the new pattern of wage-earner expenditure and 
consumption that appeared to be then emerging. But there supervened, in the 
next few years, conditions which caused wide price dispersion coupled with a 
very rapid rise in prices and a new sequence of changes in consumption and 
in the pattern of wage-earner expenditure. Under these conditions it was not 
possible to devise any new weighting pattern likely to be more continuously 
representative of conditions then current than was the existing ‘“‘C’’ Series 
Index on the 1936 revision. 


A Conference of Statisticians considered the matter in June, 1953, and 
resolved (in part) as follows:— 


““(a) That, in view of the persistence of recurrent changes in the pattern 
of consumer expenditure in the post-war period, it is undesirable to 
make a general revision of the list of items and weighting system of 
the ““C”’ Series Retail Price Index at present, unless industrial 
tribunals expressly desire some revision for special purposes. 


(b) That an Interim Retail Price Index be compiled with putative weights 
and components representative, as nearly as may be, of the post-war 
pattern of consumer usage and expenditure.”’ 


The ‘“* C ’”’ Series Index continued to be compiled on its pre-war basis without 
significant change in procedures. The Interim Retail Price Index was in- 
troduced in 1954 and continued until March quarter, 1960. 


The Interim Index was a transitional index designed to measure retail 
price variations on the ‘‘ C’”’ Series model in terms of post-war consumption 
weights, as emerging in the early 1950’s. It embraced a wider range of 
commodities and services than did the ‘‘ C”’ Series Index, but it did not take 
into account successive major changes in the pattern of expenditure and modes 
of living that occurred between 1950 and 1960. These changes could not, 
in fact, be detected and measured promptly, and incorporated into an index, 
concurrently with their happening. Nor was it envisaged as desirable to adopt 
fundamentally new procedures in price index construction until it was fully 
evident that far-reaching procedural changes were necessary to meet the 
situation. 


In this period, home owning largely replaced house renting, the use of the 
motor car greatly increased and partly replaced use of public transport, and 
various items of electrical household equipment and television came into 
widespread use. The impact of these (and other) changes in usage upon the 
pattern of household expenditure was heightened by disparate movements in 
prices. Together they rendered nugatory the attempt to meet the situation by 
devising a single Interim Retail Price Index. As studies progressed and new 
data became available, it was clear that no single list of items and no single set 
of fixed weights would be adequately representative as a basis for measuring 
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retail price changes at all times throughout the post-war period. In con- 
sequence, the situation was met by compiling the Consumer Price Index 
constructed as a chain of linked indexes with significant changes in composition 
and weighting effected at short intervals during the period 1950-1960. 


3. Purpose, Scope, and Composition.—(i) General—The Consumer Price 
Index is a quarterly measure of variations in retail prices for goods and services 
representing a high proportion of the expenditures of wage-earner households. 
The weighting pattern relates to estimated aggregates of wage-earner household 
expenditures and not to estimated expenditures of an ‘“‘ average ’’ or individual 
household of specified size, type, or mode of living. In this way it is possible 
to give appropriate representation to owner-occupied houses as well as rented 
houses and to include motor cars, television sets, and other major expenditures 
which relate to some households and not to others. 


Consumer (retail) price indexes are sometimes loosely called “‘ cost of living 
indexes ’’ and are thought to measure changes in the “ cost of living’’. Neither 
the Consumer Price Index, nor any other retail price index, measures changes 
in the cost of living that result directly from changes in the mode or level of 
living. Changes of that kind are matters for consideration apart from price 
indexes. But the change in prices of goods and services is a very important 
part of the change in the cost of living and this part is measured by consumer 
(retail) price indexes. (See also § 3, para. 1, page 4.) 


The Consumer Price Index covers a wide range of commodities and services 
arranged in the following five major groups:— 


Food 

Clothing and Drapery 

Housing 

Household Supplies and Equipment 
Miscellaneous. 


These groups do not include every item of household spending. It is both 
impracticable and unnecessary for them to do so. Prices are collected regularly 
for specified quantities and qualities of a large and representative selection of 
commodities and services. Movements in the prices of these items, when 
combined in suitable proportions, provide a representative measure of price 
change as affecting a high proportion of the expenditure of wage-earner 
households. 


The index is designed only to measure the proportionate change in prices 
as combined in the individual groups and the total of the groups in the index. 
Minor sub-groups of the index or any specially selected items do not necessarily 
provide comprehensive and valid measures of price changes within their own 
particular fields. Nor would they necessarily measure the relative influence 
of those classes of items in aggregate variations in prices. These are separate 
problems beyond the functions of the Consumer Price Index. 


(ii) Composition and Weighting—A comprehensive view of the present 
composition and weighting of the Consumer Price Index is given in the table on 
page 9 anda more detailed table including the list of items and their weights 
appears on pages 29 to 35. The weights shown are those comprised in the index 
for the six State capital cities combined. Broadly, they are in proportion to 
estimated consumption in 1956-57 (see “‘ (iii) Basis of Weighting ’’ on page 11) 
valued at the relevant prices of March quarter, 1960. They indicate the relative 
influence given to the various components in measuring the degree of price 
change in the index from March quarter, 1960 (i.e. from the beginning of the 
current linked series). 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX. 


COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT MARCH QUARTER, 1960 
FOR THE S1x STATE CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED. 





Percentage Weight. 





Group, Section, etc. | 
| 


| Section, etc.| Group. 





| 


FooD— 32 
Cereal Products (Bread, flour, biscuits, rice, and breakfast foods) | 
Dairy Produce (Milk, cheese, butter and eggs) | 
Potatoes, Onions, Preserved Fruit and Vegetables 
(Potatoes and onions, canned and dried fruits, and canned 
vegetables) .. o - a 1.9 
Soft Drink, Ice Cream and Confectionery cs 4.0 
Other (except Meat) (Sugar, jam, margarine, tea, coffee, baby 
foods, and sundry canned and other foods) we a 4.2 
Meat—Butcher’s (Beef, mutton, lamb and pork) a a 8.8 
Processed (Bacon, smallgoods and canned meat) 1.6 
CLOTHING AND DRAPERY— 19.0 
Men’s Clothing | 
Women’s Clothing 
Boys’ Clothing .. 
Girls’ Clothing . ve oe ae + ae 
Piecegoods, etc. (Wool, cotton, and rayon cloth, nursery squares 
and knitting wool) ae oe arson 
Footwear (Men’s, women’s ; and children’ S)rey 
Household Drapery (Bedclothes, towels, tablecloth, etc.) 
HousiInc— | 10.7 


a 


oonht 
ONY 


— Uo 
— 











Rent—Privately owned houses 220 
Government owned houses 0.9 | 
Home Ownership—House price rT | 
Rates 7a | | 
Repairs and Maintenance £0 | 
HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT— | 13.2 
Fuel and Light—Electricity = ae a 7 9 | 
Gas Ly ats Ss | 
Other (Firewood and kerosene) ae 0.8 
Household Appliances (Refrigerator, washing machine, stove, 
radio set, television set, vacuum cleaner, electric iron, etc.).. 4.5 
Other Household Articles— 
Floor Coverings 0.5 
Kitchen and Other Utensils, Gardening and Small Tools 1.0 
Household Sundries (Household soaps, etc.) reat 
Personal Requisites (Toilet soap, cosmetics, etc.) 1.0 
Proprietary Medicines .. 0.8 | 
School Requisites 0.1 





MISCELLANEOUS— 25.0 
Transport—Fares—Train , £26 
Tram and bus . 2.8 
Private Motoring—Car purchase 3.0 
Car operation Se) =| 
Tobacco and Cigarettes 3.9 | 
Beer 45 
Services—Hairdressing (Haircuts, wave, etc. yi 0.9 | 
Drycleaning 0.5 
Shoe Repairs 0.3 
Postal and Telephone Services 0.8 
Other—Radio and Television operation 1.6 
Cinema Admission re oe Ss 0.6 
Newspapers ee Pe on a =) 1.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 
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(iii) Index Numbers Compiled.—The index has been compiled for each 
quarter from September quarter 1948, and for each financial year from 1948-49. 
(See tables on pages 21 to 28.) 


** All Groups ”’ index numbers, and Group index numbers for each of the 
five major groups, are compiled and published regularly for the six State capital 
cities separately and combined. The reference base for each of these indexes is: 
Year 1952-53 = 100.0. Figures appearing after the decimal point possess 
little significance for general statistical purposes. They are inserted to avoid 
distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole 
number. 


The separate city indexes measure price movements within each city 
individually. They enable comparisons to be drawn between cities as to 
differences in degree of price movement from period to period, but not as to 
differences in price level. 


The separate group indexes measure price movements of each group in- 
dividually. They enable comparisons to be drawn as to differences in the degree 


of price change in the different groups, but do not show the comparative cost of 
the different groups. 


The index for the six capital cities combined is a weighted average of 
individual city indexes. The relative weighting of the various cities is determined 
by their populations at the 1954 Census. These were as follows:— 





Population. 
°000 
Sydney .. ey. a a - 1,863 
Melbourne ae oe = ae 1,524 
Brisbane ~ ae ae eee 502 
Adelaide ne Ps Se ao 484 
Perth... a ae ae 349 
Hobart .. oe oe = 95 
Total a as - a 4.817 





4, Structure.—{i) A Chain of Linked Indexes.—Substantial changes occurred 
in consumer usage and patterns of expenditure following the 1939-45 War. 
In order to keep the weighting pattern representative of current expenditures it 
became necessary to construct indexes with additional items and changes in the 
weighting pattern at intervals, rather than on the basis of a list of items and set 
of weights that remained unchanged throughout the whole period covered. 
Four new series for short periods (namely, from the September quarter of 1948 to 
the June quarter of 1952; from the June quarter of 1952 to the June quarter of 
1956; from the June quarter of 1956 to the March quarter of 1960; and from the 
March quarter of 1960 onwards) were therefore constructed and linked to form 
a continuous retail price index series to be known as the Consumer Price Index. 
During each period between links the items and weighting remained unchanged. 
At times of linking, the weighting pattern was altered and new items that had 


become significant in household expenditure were introduced. (See table on 
page 12.) 


Under this method, average percentage price movements are assessed on 
one pattern up to the time of the link and on another pattern thereafter. 
The process of linking ensures that the series reflects only price variations and 
not differences in cost of the old and new lists of items. The introduction 


of new items and weights by linking does not, of itself, raise or lower the level 
of the index. 
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(ii) Comparison of the Four Linked Series.—The Consumer Price Index 
is a chain of ‘‘ fixed weight aggregative ’’ indexes, with significant changes in 
composition and weighting effected at June quarter, 1952, June quarter, 1956, 
and March quarter, 1960. The principal changes are:— 

(a) the introduction of private motoring (June quarter,1952) and of television 
(March quarter,1960); 

(b) altered proportions of houses under the various modes of occupancy 
(June quarters, 1952 and 1956); and 

(c) changes in weights of fuel and fares (June quarters of 1952 and 1956) 
and of private motoring (June quarter, 1956). 


It is envisaged that future links will be made in the index when significant 
changes in the pattern of household expenditure render it necessary to do so. 


The table on page 12 indicates group and sub-group weighting patterns in 
the index at the beginning of each linked period together with the propor- 
tionate contribution of specified sections at the end of each of the first 
three linked periods. The differences between the proportions at the 
beginning and end of each linked period reflect disparate price movements 
over that period. The differences in proportions between the end of one 
period and the beginning of the next reflect changes in composition or 
weighting. 


(iii) Basis of Weighting —For most of the items included in the index, the 
weights used are based on the pattern of consumption of the years 1952-53 
to 1956-57, which for these items is broadly representative of the whole period 
for which the index has been compiled. In some important fields, no single 
set of items and weights was adequately representative throughout the whole 
period. Weights relevant to short-term conditions in these fields were there- 
fore used in each of the four linked series which constitute the Consumer Price 
Index. The principal fields affected are Fuel and Light, Transport, Household 
Appliances, and Housing. 


The resultant sets of index weights are broadly typical of the patterns of 
consumption of:— 
1948-49: for periods up to June quarter, 1952; 
1952-53: for periods from June quarter, 1952 to June quarter, 1956; 
1956-57: for periods from June quarter, 1956. 


The weighting of the index from the beginning of the current linked series (i.e. 
March quarter, 1960) is representative of a 1956-57 pattern of consumption 
as adjusted to incorporate television in the index from March quarter, 1960. 


The sets of weights used for the successive periods covered by the index 
have been derived from analyses of statistics of production and consumption, 
the general Censuses of 1947 and 1954, the Censuses of Retail Establishments 
of 1948-49, 1952-53 and 1956-57 and the continuing Survey of Retail Estab- 
lishments, from information supplied by manufacturing, commercial, and 
other relevant sources, and from special surveys. 


In the main, the weights for items are derived from estimates of average 
household consumption or expenditure for the community as a whole. The 
principal exceptions are :— 

(a) The proportionate weighting of the various modes of occupancy of 
houses, and the weighting generally in the Housing Group, are as 
estimated for wage and salary-earner households (in the individual 
cities). 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: COMPARISON OF THE FOUR LINKED SERIES. 
For interpretation of this table see paragraph 4 (ii) on page Ii 








Percentage Contribution to Total Index (Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities). 








First Linked Series. Second Linked Series. Third Linked Series. F ourth Linked 
Group, etc. Series. 
June Quarter, June Quarter, June Quarter, June Quarter, June Quarter, | March Quarter, | March 
1949.(a) 1952. 1952. 1956. 1956. 1960. Sioce e: 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Food Group Sees Shea 1/ 33.6 34.3 33.7 33.0 ae) 
228 23.0 21.6 2020 19.7 19.5 19.0 


Clothing and Drapery Group 


Housing Group— 
Home Ownership Be a 5.4 
Rent of Privately Owned Houses oye as Sir les 
Rent of Government Owned Houses . 0.3 
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Household Supplies and ae ie ae 
Fuel and Light a 
Household Appliances : 

Other Household Supplies. . 
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Miscellaneous Group— 
Transport—Fares (rail, tram and bus) ne 6.3 6.1 4.4 4.8 Sad! 4.5 4.4 
Private Motoring Ae ae (b) (b) 6.1 ae es te 6.9 
Tobacco and Cigarettes es 7 Syate 4.5 42 : , 4.0 3.9 
Beer ' : 7 eigen ele aioe eg Orne ee asi a ea ee a 
Services, Cinema, Radio and _ Television 
Licences, and Newspapers 4.9 Sig 5.0 4.9 4.8 52 Si 
Total = ws .. | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
_ i i This series subsequently taken back (on this basis) to September quarter, 1948. (6) Not included. 


(a) Originally compiled as start of first linked series. 
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(b) The weights for private motoring, tobacco and cigarettes, beer and 
some services have been adapted to accord with notional estimates 
of expenditure by wage-earner households. 

(c) Local weights for the individual cities are used for some items. 


A common pattern of consumption for all cities is used as the basis of 
weighting in most fields of the index. But there are some important exceptions. 
Local weights for individual cities are used for the following:— 


(a) Housing: As described above. 

(b) Fuel and Light, and Fares: The weight for each item included is as 
estimated from particulars of consumption, revenue, etc., in the 
individual cities. For each item the several price series used, and 
their combining weights, are representative of local usage. 

(c) Meat: In Brisbane and Hobart (only) the sub-sections beef, mutton, 
lamb and pork are combined in local proportions. 

(d) For some minor items in one or more cities. 


Basic data for many of the item weights were obtained initially from par- 
ticulars of quantities consumed. Refinements were made where necessary 
so that item weights would reflect the approximate relative importance of the 
items (sometimes including similar items not directly priced) in terms of 
expenditure. Group and section weights were checked as far as possible against 
independent estimates of expenditure. Nevertheless, the index is essentially 
a combination of selected items under various headings and not a dissection 
of total household expenditure into its component parts. The weights should 
not be regarded as direct estimates of the pattern of household expenditure. 
They differ from estimates of that kind because:— 


(a) Some items carry the weight of others not directly priced. 

(b) Group and section weights do not necessarily include expenditure on 
all items that could be classified under the headings used. For 
example, the Fares sub-section covers only suburban travel by rail, 
tram and bus. It does not include travel to other cities or towns. 
The Food Group does not include fresh fruit or fresh vegetables 
other than potatoes and onions. In the Housing Group, the ex- 
penditure weight for rent of privately owned houses adopts the 
level of rents of four and five roomed houses let unfurnished and 
it does not take account of different levels of rents for smaller or 
larger houses, for furnished houses, or for furnished or unfurnished 
flats. Home Ownership is represented only by house price, rates, 
and repairs and maintenance. Costs of land and interest charges 
on instalment purchase transactions are not included. 

(c) Some fields of expenditure are not represented at all, e.g. hire-purchase 
charges, and medical, dental, and hospital fees. 


Tables showing the item and group weights of the index are provided 
herein to assist prospective users in an understanding of the index. The weights 
are designed as suitable for measuring changes in retail prices within the 
definition of the index, and do not purport to be valid estimates for any other 
purpose. 


5. Prices and Standards.—(i) General—The manner in which the main 
body of prices used in the index are ascertained, and methods used to ensure 
accuracy and the comparability of prices from period to period, are briefly 
described in §1 on pages 1 and2 of this chapter. The following paragraphs des- 
cribe in more detail certain of these aspects. Special features of particular com- 
ponents of the index are also dealt with in para. 6 and para. 7 on pages 15 to 19. 
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(ii) Bargain and sale prices, etc.—Prices used in the index are those actually 
being charged for normal cash purchases of new articles. ‘“‘ Bargain’’ or 
** sale ’’’ prices of imperfect goods or discontinued lines are not used. 


Prices of some goods are at times, or generally, subject to special discounts, 
nominal trade-ins, etc. Unless the proportion of such discounts increases 
or decreases cumulatively the precision of the price index as a measure of ratio 
of price change is not materially affected. If the proportion changes 
significantly, its effect on transaction prices is reflected in the index. 


Methods of selling are kept under review. Significant changes such as 
the widespread growth of self-service sales of groceries are taken into account 
in the index (see “ (ii) Groceries’? on page 15). 

(iii) Specification of Standards ——To maintain comparability, prices must 
obviously be collected for specified standards of the commodities and services 
listed. In general, the standards selected are those which command a con- 
siderable volume of sales and which appear likely to remain representative. 


Specifications for an item define, where applicable, the unit of quantity 
to be priced, the grade, quality, size, style, etc., and in some cases the brand 
and the particular line or model of that brand. For items (e.g. some of the 
staple foods) where significant variations in quality do not normally occur 
the specifications are fairly simple and define only the quantity and grade to be 
priced. For some items a number of brands, etc. are specified as acceptable 
equivalents. In some cases the officers engaged in collecting prices are equipped 
with a sample article of the specified standard to ensure uniform treatment at 
all times. 


In the case of many manufactured goods there is a variety of brands and 
lines spread over a wide range of qualities and prices. For some of these 
no single standard is sold in sufficient quantity to be representative of the 
whole field. Some lines have a relatively short life before they are replaced 
in production by other lines. Where these circumstances exist separate speci- 
fications are prepared, and prices are collected separately, for a number of 
selected lines of various brands. This ensures that information on price changes 
is available to construct series of price relatives for use in the index. 


(iv) Continuity of Standards.—As long as the articles and standards originally 
specified remain available, and representative, there is no difficulty in compiling 
continuous price series. In practice, however, it often becomes necessary to 
alter specifications, particularly for those manufactured goods that are subject 
to fashion changes, technological developments, or frequent changes of model. 


When a change in specifications is superficial only, or where an article 
can be replaced in the index by another of equivalent quality, the prices of the 
new article are treated as being directly comparable with the former series. 
That is, the new article is directly substituted for the old because no change 
in standard is involved. 


When a change in standard occurs, the common practice is to neutralize 
it by the simple device of “‘ splicing ’’ the price series for the new article to the 
prices series for the old. The level of the price series is not affected at the point 
of splicing. A continuous price series is built up using the old article for 
measuring price changes up to the time of the splice and the new article there- 
after. 


In some cases, simple splicing of the prices of the new article to the existing 
price series is not a satisfactory way of neutralizing changes in standard. This 
situation occurs e.g. when the price of a new model of an article reflects not 
only the extent of modifications but also a degree of price change, upwards 
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or downwards, for reasons quite distinct from these modifications. In these 
circumstances a simple splicing of the old and new prices would eliminate 
the elements of pure price changes as well as the elements of change in standard. 
It is necessary in such cases to assess the degree of pure price change involved, 
and reflect this in the price series before splicing. 


Maintenance of continuity in prices and standards is based on assessment 
of relevant facts gathered by the Supervising Field Officers and specialist in- 
vestigators. Manufacturers, importers, wholesalers and retailers co-operate in 
this work. 


Problems in this field are intensified by the growing complexity of consumer 
goods and by the wider coverage of the list of items of the Consumer Price 
Index. However, it is believed that the procedures outlined keep margins of 
error within relatively small limits, with no cumulative tendency in either 
direction. These problems continue to receive close attention. 


6. Notes on Some Index Components.—(i) General.—The procedures already 
described apply generally throughout the index. The following paragraphs 
outline certain special features of particular index sections. A comprehensive 
account of the Housing Group is given in para. 7 on pages 16 to 19. 


(ii) Groceries.—Prices used for groceries are obtained from both service 
and self-service stores. In each city the numbers of stores chosen from each 
type are in approximate proportion to their relative importance in retail grocery 
sales in that city. Regular checks are made and the proportions are varied 
when necessary. By these means due influence is given to each type of store 
in the averaging of prices. 


(iii) Seasonal Clothing Items.—Normally, summer seasonal and winter 
seasonal items are priced, in accordance with long standing practice, only in 
one relevant seasonal quarter. Price changes since the corresponding quarter 
of the previous year are then taken into the index. Price changes for winter 
and summer seasonal clothing affect the index in the June and December 
quarters respectively. 


(iv) Fuel and Light.—Significant changes in the weights for this section, 
and in the proportionate weightings of its four subsections, were effected as 
at the links of June quarter, 1952 and June quarter, 1956. Individual city 
weights are used. Present weightings are as estimated for 1956-57 by analysis 
of consumption statistics and by special inquiries and surveys. For the pricing 
of electricity and gas, particulars of rates charged under various domestic 
tariffs are ascertained each quarter from major distributors if each capital 
city. These rates are combined according to their estimated relative importance 
in 1956-57 in accounts of domestic consumers. Prices used are those applying 
to accounts issued on the 15th of the middle month of the quarter. Where 
discounts for prompt payment are allowed, prices net of discount are used. 


(v) Household Appliances.—Prices are ascertained for representative models 
of various brands. The average percentage change in prices of these models 
is used to vary a basic expenditure weight for each item. Generally, minor 
modifications in the models are regarded as not significantly affecting standards. 
Where distinctive and important features are added or removed, the procedures 
described in ‘“‘ (iv) Continuity of Standards’ on page 14 are applied. Prices 
used in the index are cash prices for new articles (See also “‘(ii) Bargain and 
sale prices, etc.’’on page 14). Hire purchase charges are not taken into account. 

(vi) Fares.—The item “‘ fares’? in the index relates to train, tram and bus 
fares in the city and suburban areas. It does not include travel beyond the 
metropolitan area. Separate price indexes are compiled for train fares and 
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for tram and bus fares. These are applied to basic expenditure weights de- 
termined for each city individually. Significant changes in weighting were 
effected at the links of June quarter, 1952 and June quarter, 1956. The present 
pattern of weighting is as estimated for 1956—57 in each city. For each fares 
index, changes in fares are ascertained for about 40 selected representative 
journeys. The list of journeys is revised from time to time to meet changing 
conditions but corresponding journeys are always used for price comparisons 
between successive quarters. The journeys are specified as between defined 
points, usually one in the city and the other in the suburbs. For tram and bus 
fares, points are selected at representative picking-up and setting-down points 
whether or not they are section stops. Journeys are chosen to give due repre- 
sentation to the various routes and to both short and long trips. In post-war 
years, buses have replaced trams on many routes, and government bus services 
have replaced privately-owned services. These have usually been regarded as 
cases of replacement by equivalent services and the specified point-to-point 
journeys have been “ priced ’’ in the usual manner. For the index of train 
fares, prices are obtained for single and return tickets and the various periodical 
tickets. These are combined in fixed proportions using weights derived from 
ticket sales. 


(vii) Private Motoring—New motor cars are priced in the same way as 
household appliances, and the same procedures are followed in collection 
and compilation. For the remainder of the sub-section, a basic expenditure 
weight is distributed over the items represented in accordance with their esti- 
mated relative importance. 


7. The Housing Group.—{i) General.—The Housing Group of the index is 
constructed as a combination of three sectors comprising three principal 
modes of occupancy of unfurnished houses. Flats and shares of houses 
and furnished dwellings are not taken into account because they have not 
hitherto been relatively numerous in respect of wage-earner households. The 
position will be re-examined in the light of the Census of 1961. The three 
sectors of households directly represented are:— 


(a) those renting a house from a private owner: 


(b) those occupying a house let by a State housing authority under a 
government rental-housing scheme; and 


(c) those that own or are purchasing the house which they occupy. 


These are combined in appropriate proportions in each city. The combining 
weights used are in proportion to the numbers of wage and salary-earner house- 
holds in the respective sectors in each city. At times of linking, the weights 
have been changed. For periods up to June quarter, 1952, proportions as at 
1947 Census were adopted. For periods from June quarter, 1952, to June 
quarter, 1956, proportions as at 1954 Census were used. For periods from June 
quarter, 1956, the proportions are as estimated for the year 1956-57. These 
proportions will be reviewed periodically. 


Extensive investigations indicated that no single housing component such 
as rent or house price was likely to prove adequate as a measure of price 
changes affecting the housing expenditure of wage-earner households in the 
period 1950-1960. Not only were housing price changes highly diverse but 
modes of house occupancy changed radically. Over a period of about seven 
to ten years private house renting diminished from a major to a minor mode 
of house occupancy. It also became evident that private house renting was 
unlikely to revive quickly. This made it essential to undertake the task of 
devising relevant measures of price changes as affecting owner occupied houses. 
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The method herein has been to adopt the practical device of using in the 
housing component those prices or charges that could be periodically ascertained 
for goods and services which have an important influence on housing expenditure 
of wage-earner households. Cost of land is not considered to be relevant 
to the retail price index defined herein, and is excluded. Interest charges 
present special difficulties of concept and measurement for which no generally 
acceptable solution has been found. They are not included in the index. 
It is considered that the resultant items included form a sufficiently broad and 
representative housing component for a retail price index over the period 
covered. The elements of the situation may change and will be kept under 
review. 


(ii) Rent of Privately Owned Houses.—Returns of weekly rents for unfurnished 
houses of four and five rooms are obtained at the middle of each quarter from 
house agents in each city. These returns cover an extensive sample of houses 
(currently numbering about 3,000 for all cities) selected by the Field Officers 
as being of reasonable standard and suitable for inclusion. Information thus 
obtained is used to compile measures of percentage price change for rents. 
The sample is reviewed from time to time. Corresponding groups of houses 
are used to compare rental charges from quarter to quarter. Separate measures 
are calculated for categories covering four and five-roomed houses with external 
walls of brick and of wood. Average percentage changes shown by these 
measures are applied to basic average rentals. Both the basic rentals and 
the proportionate weights for combining the categories are derived from Census 
particulars of wage and salary-earner households in each city individually. 
The Census of 1947 provided the basis of weighting used up to the link of 
June quarter 1952, and the Census of 1954 provided the basis thereafter. 
Periodically since the Census of 1954, variations in house rents, so ascertained, 
have been checked by field surveys covering samples of privately rented houses. 
These samples were derived from Census records. 


(iii) Rent of Government Owned Houses.—In most cases, tenancy of a 
government-owned house includes an option to purchase. When the option 
is taken up, the tenant becomes a purchaser by instalments and is usually 
regarded as having made some payment of principal on the house by virtue 
of the weekly payments previously made as “‘rentals’’. The index measure 
here used for government “rents”’’ relates to weekly payments for houses 
where the option to purchase has not been taken up. 


Information on changes of rents for metropolitan houses is obtained each 
quarter from State Housing authorities. Normally they are the rents actually 
paid, but no account is taken of rebates granted to certain tenants with small 
incomes. The measure relates only to those houses let for general housing 
purposes. Government-owned houses used for employee housing by certain 
government departments are not taken into account. 


In the main, “ rents’? of tenanted government houses are not varied 
except at the time of infrequent general reviews (in some cities) or upon review 
after tenancy changes. However, there have been relatively large increases in 
numbers of government-owned rented houses in recent years, and “rents” 
for the newly completed houses have generally been substantially higher than 
those for the older houses because of rises in building costs. In these circum- 
stances it is difficult to devise any overall measure of average “ price ’’ change 
in the rents of government houses. The method adopted has been to average 
all rents paid in each of a number of appropriate categories of houses (classified 
by size and type) and to combine the percentage changes so derived in constant 
proportions. Within categories the newly built houses are currently of much 
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the same standard as the old. This measure of change in “ rents’’ of govern- 
ment-owned houses relates to the average of a changing stock of houses. 
Thus it may not be strictly a measure of price changes only and it may need 
reconsideration as circumstances alter. New combining proportions were 
calculated at June quarter, 1952 and June quarter, 1956. Dwellings of inferior 
standard, e.g. ‘‘ temporary ’’ and “‘ emergency ”’ dwellings, have been excluded 
throughout. 


(iv) Home Ownership.—General.—This section covers three important 
elements in the cost of home ownership, namely, house price; municipal, water 
and sewerage rates; and repairs. The impact of price changes on the costs 
that are represented is measured by applying to a basic expenditure weight 
for each item the percentage movement shown by an index of price change 
for that item. The three components of the Home Ownership section are 
described in the following paragraphs. 


(v) House Price.—Few home-owner households are affected in a material 
sense at any particular time by the current prices of houses, but all are affected 
at some time or another and in any particular period there are some house- 
holds that enter into new transactions at current prices. Accordingly the 
total, and therefore the average, expenditure of home-owner households is 
directly influenced by changes in prices of houses. Because home ownership 
has become a predominant mode of house occupancy for salary and wage 
earners, the impact of house price changes, appropriately weighted, is repre- 
sented in the index. Although obscured by the longevity of houses, the 
principle followed is closely akin to that employed for other items in the index. 
A current price is multiplied by a basic average weight. This weight may be 
analysed into, or compounded from, a normal rate of purchase and a basic 
average price. For houses, the normal rate of purchase is regarded as being 
the rate of acquisition of new houses by the community as a whole (in the 
capital cities) over the period covered by the index. The average annual 
percentage rate of acquisition of new houses from year to year was calculated 
by expressing numbers of new houses each year as a percentage of the existing 
stock of houses at the beginning of the year. This crude rate was refined 
to give the acquisition rate for a constant population. In the main, the 
estimates are based on the inter-censal period 1947 to 1954 and are derived 
from Census data and statistics of new building. The acquisition rate was 
multiplied by a basic average price to obtain the basic average expenditure 
weight for the item. A common basic expenditure, derived from costs of 
houses built in the years 1953-54 to 1956-57, was adopted for all cities. 


Prices and other particulars are ascertained each quarter from private and 
governmental bodies engaged in constructing, or financing the purchase of, 
houses for home ownership. The prices collected are contract prices, sale 
prices (adjusted to exclude land), or, in some cases, estimated building costs 
per square (i.e. per 100 square feet). These are obtained for houses in selected 
representative categories classified by size, type of construction and material 
of walls. Houses within each category are believed to be comparable over 
relatively short periods. But the problem of measuring long-term changes 
in house price for quality is intractable, and it may prove to be impossible to 
assess the net significance of the many interacting trends (e.g. in style, finish, 
fixtures and amenities, height of ceiling, quantity and grade of materials used, 
etc.) that may affect house ‘‘ quality ’’. Prices used in the index are therefore 
approximate. To smooth out random fluctuations in price data for short 
periods, twelve-month (or four-quarter) moving averages are computed. 
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(vi) Rates.—This item covers rates and charges levied on home-owners by 
local government authorities (including water and sewerage authorities) in each 
metropolitan area to meet the costs of the various services provided (e.g. water 
supply, sewerage, garbage disposal, street and footpath maintenance, drainage, 
street lighting, and health services) as well as amenities (such as parks, gardens, 
swimming pools and bathing facilities, libraries, etc.) and the costs of 
administration. 


Rates and charges for each year are ascertained from the local authorities 
for an extensive sample of metropolitan house properties (currently numbering 
about 5,000 for all cities) on which are houses, of four to six rooms, that were 
occupied at the Census of 1954 by wage and salary-earner households and were 
owned or being purchased on instalments by the occupier. The sample excludes 
properties in predominantly rural areas and newly developing areas where 
changes in the valuations on which rates are assessed are largely associated 
with provision of additional services and facilities. 


Indexes of price change for rates are calculated from the amounts of rates 
payable on the sample properties, using identical properties with unchanged 
services for the comparison between successive periods. These indexes are 
used to vary basic average amounts of rates payable on the sample house 
properties in the base year for each Local Government Area and a weighted 
average is derived therefrom. 


Different practices exist between cities, and between authorities in the 
same city, as to fiscal or rating years (e.g. some commence in January and 
some in June), the times of issue of rates notices, and the dates on which rates 
fall due for payment. Broadly, changes in rates are reflected in the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for the quarter or quarters during which they are normally 
paid. 


(vii) Repairs and Maintenance.—For the weighting of this sub-section 
estimates of average expenditure by home owners on house repairs and 
maintenance, and of the relative importance of various items, were obtained 
by a sample survey in the capital cities during 1956-57. The estimates of 
expenditure cover only actual payments and do not impute a value to the 
home-owner’s labour. Expenditure on alterations and additions is excluded 
from the index. 


Prices used are the retail prices of paints, paint brushes, and certain other 
materials used for repairs and maintenance. Price series for these are combined 
in proportion to their relative importance as indicated by the survey. The 
resultant average percentage price change is applied to the basic expenditure 
weight for the subsection as a whole. 


8. Publication of Consumer Price Index Numbers.—(i) General.—Index 
numbers for each quarter are first issued in mimeographed statistical bulletins 
available from the Commonwealth Statistician about three weeks after the 
end of the quarter. These bulletins contain comment on the index and on 
significant price movements that have occurred in the quarter under review. 
Tabular statements of index numbers show current figures together with a 
summary of index numbers for previous quarters and years. 


Tables of Consumer Price Index Numbers appear regularly in the Labour 
Report and also in the Digest of Current Economic Statistics (monthly), Monthly 
Review of Business Statistics, Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, and 
Official Year Book. 
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(ii) Tabular Statements of Index Numbers.—The tables on pages 21 to 28 
show “‘ Group ’”’ and ‘“‘ All Groups ’’ Index Numbers of the Consumer Price 
Index, for the six State capital cities separately and combined, for each quarter 
from September quarter, 1955, and each year from 1948-49. 


9. List of Items and Weights.—The table on pages 29 to 35 sets out the 
List of Items of the Consumer Price Index as from March quarter, 1960. 
Although the items are enumerated therein in considerable detail, the total 
number of items listed falls appreciably short of the total number of grades, 
types, brands, models, etc., for which prices are obtained. 


The table also sets out the weights of the groups, sections and items as 
comprised in the Consumer Price Index for the six State capital cities 
combined. The weights shown are in proportion to estimated consumption 
at or about 1956-57 (as adjusted to incorporate television) valued at relevant 
prices of March quarter, 1960. They indicate the relative influence given to 
the various components in measuring the degree of price change in the index 
from March quarter, 1960 (i.e. from the beginning of the current linked series). 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: ALL GROUPS INDEX NUMBERS. 


Six STATE CAPITAL CrTrEs, SEPARATELY AND COMBINED. 
(Base of each Index: Year 1952-53 = 100.0.) (a) 


Note.—tThe separate city indexes measure price movements within each city individually. 
“They do not compare price levels as between cities. 


| Six 


Mel- Brisbane. | Adelaide.| Perth. Hobart. | Capital 














Period. Sydney. poemeren aa 
“Year ended June— 
1949 a = 60.5 61.0 62.1 61.6 60.6 60.7 60.9 
1950 re oe 65.6 66.2 67.1 66.2 66.2 64.7 66.0 
1951 ae = 74.5 74.6 ek 74.7 74.4 (aie: 74.6 
1952 - | 91.9 91.0 91.8 | 91.4 90.4 90.4 91.4 
1953 os a 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
1954 ast sea 101.6 102.0 £02203 1h 0273 103.0 105.0 102.0 
1955 ae ae 102-3 102.0 102.9 | 103.5 105.2 104.9 102.6 
1956 5 a 105.7 108.1 106.3 106.9 107.9 110.2 106.9 
1957 a oe 112.9 114.0 112.0 Diet 112.9 116.9 J Gs ye | 
1958 ve ae 114.5 114.4 114.4 111.9 11S=6 117.0 114.2 
1959 x oe BiS23 116.6 118.2 114.5 114.7 118.7 116.0 
1960 a ae 17S 120.0 PA a? 118.0 116.9 120.8 118.9 
1961 me ve 1221 125.9 125.4 122.9 Al ape 12725 12338 
1962 oe = 122.6 126.3 27-3 i225 121.6 128.1 124.3 
1963 Seay PR 126.2 | VAs | | FA | 1222 128.0 124.5 
Quarter— 

1955—56—September 103.7 104.7 104.4 105.2 106.4 107.4 104.5 
December 104.7 107.3 104.9 106.0 106.8 109.1 105.9 

March .. L055 108 .4 106.4 106.5 107.9 PiOs5S 106.9 

June ae 108.8 11220 109.5 109.9 110.5 113.6 110.2 
1956-57—September 112.7 114.1 D8 111.6 1B URe/ 116.2 112.9 
December 11226 114.2 1G Bi Rey, 111.4 izes lee 113-0 

March .. M26 1373 | Died. H1Oe2 P32 LiGe/ Li256 

June es ise, Oe Ge Ae ae Ui bar Rit 114.2 i be IQ 37 
1957-58—September 114.0 114.4 112.8 111.9 114.0 EiG-7 113.9 
December 11329 142 L327 111.6 113-0 116.9 Li357 

March .. 115.0 114.2 115-0 1B Eee b352 1 kgssn | 114.3 

June  .. St 114.6 115.9 iB PASe 114.1 117.3 114.8 
1958-59—September 114.8 114.9 116.7 M1345 114.4 | LAS 114.9 
December 115.2 116.4 117.9 114.2 114.3 118.7 115.8 
Marche<.24 > 1152) U7 eas | 119.0 115.0 114.7 119.1 116.3 

june «.. 115.8 117.9 119.1 11S:.3 L155 119.3 116.8 
1959-60—September 1G.3 Pisa2 12052 116.3 115.9 119.7 Pies 
December Le 118.8 120.8 116.9 13 7/ 120.1 118.0 

March .. 118.2 119.8 12126 118.3 117.1 120.8 119.0 
June... 119.6 123-0 12235 120.6 119.0 122.6 121-1 
1960-61—-September 120.8 124.9 123.6 P2025 119.8 125.8 122-5 
December 121.6 1257-5 12501 122.4 120.8 IPA fos | 123-5 

March .. 12255 126.1 12657 123.4 121-9 128.3 124.2 

June  .. 123.4 | PA fat | | 126.1 124.3 12274 128.9 125.0 
1961-62—September 1231 126.8 127.0 123.5 | PA Bey 129.1 124.8 
December 12275 12625 Lyle et 14 bes 128.3 124.3 

March .. 122.4 125.9 127.7 | N22 | 13} ee ) ag fat 124.1 

June. 1223 125.9 | PA BS: 121.9 121.8 | PAT oe 124.0 
1962-63—September | PPA | 126.2 1 PA Es 121.9 122 127.6 124.3 
December 123722 126.2 127.6 121.9 PAL aY 128.2 124.4 

March .. 1237-3 126.0) 12758 12129 22-5 128.0 124.5 

June ae 12377) 126.4 127.9 122-5 12225 128.2 124.9 
1963-64—September 123-7, 126.7 128.4 1227-8 P22 128.8 IIR) 
December 123.9 126.4 2572 | PO AG | 123.1 129.0 12520 

| \ 








(a) Figures appearing after the decimal point possess little significance for general statistical purposes. 


They are inserted to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole 
number. (b) Weighted average. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS: GROUPS AND ALL GROUPS. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF SIX CAPITAL CITIES. 
(Base of each index: Year 1952-53 = 100.0.) (a) 


| Household 









































| 
| ne Spon) iret ONT 
Period. | : n ing. 
a nocd | Dane, OEE een laneous. | Groups 
—_—-——$——_— | | Ls 
Year ended June— 
1949 Pe - 54.1 | 58.4 IS 67.0 66.6 | 60.9 
1950 - le oS26 Gia 4-nleead oul 71.1 | 69.6 66.0 
1951 - - 68.6 77.8 | 81.0 78.1 76.3 | 74.6 
1952 ne ? 89.9 93.5 89.1 92.9 | 92.3 91.4 
1953 7 .. | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
1954 earl O32 100.7 104.8 101.6 99.9 102.0 
1955 - .. | 104.3 101.0 | 108.4 101.4 | 99.9 102.6 
1956 7 San One 102.0 | 115.1 | 101.6 | 105.9 106.9 
1957 ” Pe ti5s33 103.9 | 122.1 105.8 118.0 113.1 
1958 - wes loeetl 33 107.0 129 30n 1075 119.7 114.2 
1959 - teal he 108.2 130.6 108.7 112 116.0 
1960 oe seal) Ue 109.4 135.2 109.8 123.9 | 118.9 
1961 i sel bed UU Efe 144.8 111.2 127.3 | 123.8 
1962 os lies Senleeli2cs8 150.7 hla 128.1 | 124.3 
1963 ee ple 24e seer 3e 2 155.0 112.4 | 128.8 124.5 
| 
Quarter— | 
1955-56—September.. | 107.9 101.9 111.3 100.7 101.3 104.5 
December.. | 108.6 102.1 {1307 100.8 104.8 | 105.9 
March . | 110.3 102.0 116.8 101.6 105.1 106.9 
June .. | 114.0 102.0 118.5 103.2 112.4 110.2 
1956-57—September.. | 119.0 102.3 119.7 103.6 116.0 112.9 
December.. | 115.6 103.3 | ies 105.5 118.0 113.0 
March .. | 112.9 104.2 122.3 107.0 118.6 112.6 
June ei 0 Kine: 105.6 | 124.5 107.1 119.3 Weg 
1957-58—September.. | 113.4 | 106.2 | 125.6 107.6 119.6 113.9 
December.. | 112.1 106.7 | 127.0 108.0 119.6 113.7 
March .. | 113.9 106.7 127.6 107.1 119.6 114.3 
June nad 329 108.2 128.8 107.3 119.8 114.8 
1958-59—September.. | 113.7 108.2 129.2 107.9 120.1 114.9 
December.. | 114.6 108.4 | 130.4 108.7 121.3 115.8 
March .. | 116.3 108.1 | 130.9 | 108.9 | 121.5 | 116.3 
June isolated 107.9 | 131.9 | 109.1 | 121.9 | 116.8 
1959-60—September.. | 117.9 108.3 | 132.5 | 109.4 | 122.3 73 
December.. | 118.4 109.2 133.9 | 109.6 123.0 118.0 
March .. | 120.3 109.5 134.8 110.0 123.8 119.0 
June 2256 110.5 139.4 110.2 126.4 121.1 
1960-61—September.. | 126.0 | 110.7 141.4 110.6 126.7 | 122.5 
December.. | 126.7 | 111.5 | 144.1 | 111.0 | 127.2 | 123.3 
March .. | 128.6 | 111.7 145.7 111.3 127-50 alla) 
June .. | 129.4 112.4 | 148.0 111.9 ie Joanil25e0 
1961-62—September.. | 128.1 112.4 | 148.5 112.6 127.9 | 124.8 
December... | 125.3 112.9 150.5 112.7 128.3 | 124.3 
March... | 124.7 112.9 151.0 112-7 128.0 | 124.1 
June Peele Pee 112.9 | 152.6 112.8 128.2 | 124.0 
1962-63—September.. | 124.2 113.0 | 153.3 112.8 128.4 | 124.3 
December.. | 124.3 | 113.2 | 154.7 112.4 128.7 | 124.4 
March ..| 124.1 | 113.2 | 155.3 | 112.1 129.0 124.5 
June .. | 124.5 | 113.4 | 156.8 112.4 129.2 | 124.9 
1963-64—September.. | 125.0 | 113.7 | 157.9 110.6 | 129.7 | 125.1 
December.. | 124.5 | 113.7 | 159.0 110.8 | 129.5 | 125.0 
| 


| | 
| | | 





(a) Figures appearing after the decimal point possess little significance for general statistical purposes. 
They are inserted to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole 
number. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS: GROUPS AND ALL GROUPS, 
SYDNEY. 


(Base of each Index: Year 1952-53 = 100.0.) (a) 








| 

; Clothing , Sapo | Miss | All 

Period. Food. Daa Housing. Prony cline Groups. 
Year ended June— 
1949 fa ae 5222 58.0 74.2 67.0 Gle7 60.5 
1950 a ae 56.5 Gin Tiel Whee 70.8 65.6 
1951 ae oe 67-2 78.1 81.2 78.6 TEL 74.5 
1952 - = 90.5 93.4 88.2 93.8 | 9335 91.9 
1953 me me 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
1954 - a 102.2 100.6 105.4 10252 99.7 101.6 
1955 a - 10352 100.9 108.8 101.8 99.7 102.3 
1956 = a 108.7 101.4 114.2 10f3 104.0 105.7 
1957 a ae 114.2 10325 120.0 106.5 LOE; 112.9 
1958 a oe 112.8 106.4 126.3 109.3 E2128 114.5 
1959 ap A Use4 10725 130.2 109.1 219 PES SS 
1960 ae os i breast 108.5 133.8 109.6 124.0 | 117.8 
1961 ts we 124.4 110.3 140.7 ules: 127k | 12221 
1962 — os 121.9 111.4 147.5 i Bley 127.9 | 122.6 
1963 a oes 1 | 111.8 153.4 11258 129.3 | 123772 
Quarter— 

1955-56—September. . 106.3 101.3 Lies 100.5 100.7 103.7 
December .. 106.9 101.5 11325 100.6 10257: 104.7 

March aes 108.9 101.3 eg! 101.5 102.8 105705 

June I: P27, 101.6 116.8 102.7 109.6 108.8 
1956-—57—September. . 118.5 101.8 117.5 103.0 BIGsS select i277, 
December .. 113.9 103.1 119.2 105.8 119 wa 1256 

March Re 112.1 103.9 119.9 108.2 120.3 112.6 

June a M2e3 105.0 12322 108.8 121.9 137 
1957-58—September. . 1253 105.6 124.3 109.5 121.9 114.0 
December .. 110.8 106.1 126.0 109.8 | 12129 11329 
March a, 114.4 106.1 126.8 108.9 IVAley 115.0 

June a EES 107.6 128.1 109.1 117-4 Beg | jt Kaye | 
1958-59—September. . 112.1 107.6 12875 108.8 12250 114.8 
December .. 11321 107.8 130.1 109.1 12126 11552 

March ee 114.0 107.5 130.5 109.2 PAY LTS. 5 

June - 114.3 107.2 131-5 109.3 12252 115.8 
1959-60—September. . 115-3 107.5 Sie 109.4 122-6 116.3 
December .. 116.7 108.4 13302 109.5 12351 Livez 

March ve 118.4 108.6 133.9 110.0 1237 8S 
June oe 11937 109.4 136.5 109.6 126.4 119.6 
1960-61—September. . 122.8 109.6 138.0 110.2 126.5 120.8 
December .. 12325 110.2 1397 111.4 126.8 121.6 

March oe 125.3 110.3 140.7 111.8 127.4 12255 

June me 12651 111.0 144.4 112.4 PEG | 123.4 
1961-62—-September. . 124.6 111.1 145.0 IS. 127.8 123.1 
December .. 121.9 ETS 147.1 Mise? 127.9 122-5 
March ae 12122 1b As bes 147.6 1 ea 128.0 122.4 
June ee 120.0 111.5 150.2 11323 128.0 1225 
1962-63—September. . 120.7 111.6 PSiel i353 128.4 1225) 
December. . 121.4 111.8 15228 112-6 129.1 123-2 
March Ws 2161 111.8 15356 112.4 129.8 12353 
June ar 12123 112.0 155-9 1a easy 129.8 231. 
1963-64—September. . 12132 Miz e3 157.4 111.0 130.0 12377 
December. . 2124 Pi2s3 159.3 Pale? 129.6 123.9 


(a) Figures appearing after the decimal point possess little significance for general statistical purposes. 
They: are inserted to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole 
number. 








24 CHAPTER I.—RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS: GROUPS AND ALL GROUPS, 
MELBOURNE. 


(Base of each Index: Year 1952-53 = 100.0.) (a) 
— Ee ee eee eee 














, Clothing ea |soeliceu| eNLie® All 

Period. Food. pone: Housing. ae a n a oe cellaneous.| Groups. 
Year ended June— 
1949 me rs 54.9 58.6 76.0 66.1 64.4 61.0 
1950 - - 59.2 67.5 79.9 69.9 68.3 66.2 
1951 a ae 69.8 THER 84.5 76.8 74.4 74.6 
1952 a 7” 89.4 93.0 92.0 92.0 90.8 91.0 
1953 = - 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0: 
1954 or oF 104.4 100.6 102.9 101.2 99.9 102.0 
1955 iy Ae 103.9 101.2 105.4 100.6 99.7 102.0: 
1956 ae oe N22 102.8 11378 101.6 108.3 108.1 
1957 a ae: 117.8 104.9 122.8 105.2 117.8 114.0 
1958 oe oe 114.3 108.4 | 127.3 106.2 118.8 114.4 
1959 os a 116.1 109.6 129.4 109.2 122-2 116.6 
1960 oe = 120.8 110.7 135.8 110.9 12525 120.0: 
1961 a a 130.2 112.8 [512 RI255 12952 125.9 
1962 ce : 127.8 114.0 L535 114.1 129.3 126.3 
1963 - on 126.0 114.4 IGE 114.0 129.7 126-2) 
Quarter— | 

1955-56—September. . 109.5 102.6 108.2 100.4 101.1 104.7 
December .. 110.9 102.8 111.1 100.6 108.1 107.3 
March oe 112.0 102.9 116.8 LOTS 108.5 108.4 
June - 116.5 102.8 119.0 103.8 115.4 112.0 
1956-57—September. . 125 10322 119.9 103.9 Gey, 114.1 
December .. 11972 104.3 12255 105.1 117.7 114.2 
March ee ian] 105.0 12350 106.3 118.4 BS 43 
June ie 115.8 106.9 125.6 105.6 118.5 114.2 
1957-58—September. . 11i5e1 107.6 | 126.4 106.1 118.7 114.4 
December .. 113.8 108.0 127.4 106.7 118.8 114.2 
March oF 114.0 108.2 P7eS 105.9 118.6 114.2 
June o 114.1 109-7 127.9 106.0 118.9 114.6. 
1958-59—September. . 114.0 109.7 128.2 107.7 11952 114.9 
December .. 114.7 109.8 129.1 109.5 123.1 116.4 

March 5 117.0 109.4 129.4 109.6 12371 13 FY fess | 
June A 118.5 109.3 130.9 109.8 12355 i739 
1959-60—September. . 118.8 109.7 Iie 110.2 123.6 118.2 
December .. 119.2 110.6 133.0 110.4 124.1 118.8 
March 120.8 110.9 134.3 110.9 1253 119.8 
June - 124.2 111.6 144.3 111.9 128.9 123.0 
1960-61—September. . 129.1 111.9 147.2 112.3 128.9 124.9 
December .. 129.2 L237) 150.2 112.4 129.2 25-5 

March iy 130.4 112.9 152.5 12a 129.2 12651 

June a 132.0 11326 154.9 11S 129.3 ia 
1961-62—September. . 13029 eel i360 15520 11326 129.3 126.8 
December .. 12821 ll4e iSiod 114.3 129.5 12655 
March ot 126.6 | 114.2 158.1 | 114.2 129.0 125.9 
June .. | 125.6 114.2 159.2 | 114.4 | 129.5 | 125.9 
1962-63—September. . 126.5 114.3 159.5 | 114.2 129.5 126-2 
December. . 126.1 114.4 |; 160.8 | 114.1 | 129.5 | 126.2 
March oe 125.5 114.4 | 161.3 11338) 5129.6 126.0 
June 7 125.8 114.6 162.7 114.0 130.1 126.4 
1963-64—-September. . 126.7 114.9 163.7 18 Ae | 130.7 126.7 
av 114.9 163.8 a3 126.4 


December. . | 125 


ee 
N 
BSS 
—" 
Ww 
© 


(a) Figures appearing after the decimal point possess little significance for general statistical purposes. 
They are inserted to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole 
number. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX. 25 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS: GROUPS AND ALL GROUPS, 
BRISBANE. 


(Base of each Index: Year 1952-53 = 100.0.) (a) 





° Household 
Period. Food. ort Housing. i pees raion : 
Drapery. Equipment. ; 25 
Year ended June— 
1949 oe oe 56.4 59.2 67.1 68.6 69.2 62.1 
1950 es oe 60.9 67.9 73.4 0256 70.3 67.1 
1951 oe ae 68 .6 TSS 80.0 80.1 ile (Pet! 
1952 ae a 90.1 94.0 88.6 93.1 93.4 91.8 
1953 , Ne: 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1954 re oe 103.4 100.9 101.6 10037 101.7 102.0 
1955 ome ay 104.1 101.3 104.7 102.5 102.0 102.9 
1956 oe os 107.7 10222 ELLOS 102.6 108.0 106.3 
1957 ae a 111.5 104.7 118.4 106.5 118.9 112.0 
1958 sete ar 11320 107.8 123.9 108.3 120.5 114.4 
1959 Ae AY 119.8 109.4 128.4 109.0 1237-6 118.2 
1960 ae Eye 124.2 Pit 132.6 110.6 125.6 21e2 
1961 ae eye 130.4 lit hoya | 13726 LES 12975 125.4 
1962 Pe ae 130.8 116.7 140.5 113.0 13323 IPA eS 
1963 aes a 129.8 1720 144.0 112.8 134.4 Aid| 
‘Quarter— 
1955-56—September. . 106.4 10223 107.6 102.0 10323 104.4 
December .. 105.4 102.1 108.9 102.2 106.4 104.9 
March a 108.4 101.9 L233 102.6 106.7 106.4 
June AY, 110.4 102.6 11322 103.6 1577 109.5 
1956-57—September. . 115.0 102.9 Rive2 104.0 1B if fag: § 111.9 
December . . 111.0 104.0 ese: 106.5 119.3 Pie 
March a” 109.4 105.4 118.9 107.6 11923 Pile? 
June av, 110.6 106.6 119.8 108.0 119.7 11226 
1957-58—September. . 109.8 107.0 121.9 108.4 119.7 11228 
December . . 111.8 107.7 £23750 108.6 119.7 iD ey 
March on BES iat LOTR 12376 107.9 121.0 11520 
June aes 115.4 108.9 126.9 108.2 1216 115.9 
1958-59—September. . 116.8 109.1 deo 108.5 122.2 116.7 
December . . 118.9 109.6 128.1 108.7 P2357 117.9 
March a 12220 109.4 128.8 109.2 123.9 119.0 
June eee 1205 109.6 129.0 109.6 124.6 Oa) | 
1959-60—September. . 123.4 110.2 IST) 110.1 124.7 120.2 
December .. 123.4 111.4 13222 110.5 12576 120.8 
March ae 124.6 b2e2 PAR 111.0 125-9 121.6 
June a 12553 113.9 134.0 110.9 126.2 122.3 
1960-61—September. . 126.9 114.1 136.1 110.6 128.3 123.6 
December .. 130.0 iSO 137.0 110.7 129.5 125.1 
March ye 134.0 115.3 138.4 rie 2977 126.7 
June ae 130.5 116.1 139.0 L235 13055 126.1 
1961-62—September. . 13225 116.3 139.7 WIR IACY PSO. 12720 
December .. 129.7 116.7 140.2 11229 134.0 PASI! 
March ate P3174 116.8 140.3 11322 134.3 I PAST 
June ois 129.4 116.8 141.9 113.0 134.3 i273 
1962-63—September. . 129.3 116.9 143.2 i Ee ye | 134.3 1 Vf eas) 
December. . 2975 117.0 144.1 DZS 134.4 12726 
March a 130.3 117.0 144.2 11235 134.3 127.8 
June ye 13022 iO 144.5 11229 134.4 127.9 
1963-64—-September. . 13125 117.4 145.1 1 Whey 135-2 128.4 
December. . 131.0 1726 145.0 111.5 135.0 128.2 


(a) Figures appearing after the decimal point possess little significance for general statistical purposes. 
are inserted to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole 
Dumber. 


26 CHAPTER I.—RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS: GROUPS AND ALL GROUPS, 
ADELAIDE. 


(Base of each Index: Year 1952-53 = 100.0.) (a) 
—— a ee 


; Household 

; Clothing ; Supplies Mis- All 

Period. Food. Hen Housing. ceutdont callancousl arcane 
Year ended June— 
1949 - 56.1 58.3 68.7 69.5 6122 61.6 
1950 ane se 60.7 66.8 71.6 72.0 69.5 66.2 
1951 oe ae 1021 76.6 75.9 79.2 77.6 14a, 
1952 ae ae 90.9 93.6 85.0 92.8 92.0 91.4 
1953 ae Ae 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1954 = = 103.5 101.4 109.9 100.6 99.1 102.3 
1955 i oe 106.1 101.7 113.0 100.4 99.1 103.5 
1956 = oe 110.9 101.6 120.8 100.1 104.1 106.9 
1957 rm ae 114.7 10177 12922 10322 MAG 1A Baa | 
1958 as ae 111.8 104.4 133.9 104.0 114.2 111.9 
1959 ee a LASS 105.4 is /ea| 105.0 114.6 114.5 
1960 er are 12361 106.8 140.0 106.0 118.8 118.0 
1961 es sis 15262 109.5 148.7 106.1 121.4 122.9 
1962 nee me 127.6 ile 2 355 106.7 121.9 122.5- 
1963 a ce 126.0 GB hay) 154.9 106.2 121.6 12201 
Quarter— 

1955-56—September. . 109.0 101.7 115.8 99.4 101.9 10522 
December .. 109.5 101.9 120.5 99.4 102.2 106.0 
March Ae 110.1 101.9 122.7 99.7 102.3 106.5: 

June ae 114.9 100.7 124.0 AO, 109.9 109.9 
1956-57—September. . 119.0 100.8 12533 101.9 110.6 111.6: 
December .. 115.6 101.2 130.1 103.3 111.6 111.4 
March = 111.0 10127 13055 103.7 Liza 1OeZ 
June oe 3-3 103.0 130.9 103.8 112-2 Phi 3: 
1957-58—September. . 112.9 103.5 Sle? 104.1 113.9 111.9 
December .. LI, 104.2 13329 104.3 114.2 111.6 

March ae 110.5 104.2 134.4 103.7 114.2 iis 

June ay 113.0 105.6 13525 103.8 114.3 27 
1958-59—-September. . 114.7 105.7 135.9 104.7 114.6 LIS=S 
December . . 116.7 105.6 137.0 104.8 114.2 114.2 
March oy: PUS=/ 105.3 Wok) 105.1 114.6 115.0 

June ce 119.8 104.8 137.9 105.3 114.9 11553 
1959-60—September. . 120.2 105.7 138.7 105.7 i As? 116.3- 
December .. 120.2 106.5 139.5 105.9 Li s22 116.9 

March a | PARIST 107.0 140.3 106.2 118.8 118.3 
June oes 128-1 108.1 141.3 106.0 121.0 120.6: 
1960-61—September. . 130.4 108.3 143.4 106.0 P22 2155 
December .. 130.6 109.5 149.1 105.6 1212 122-4 
March 132.8 109.7 Este 105.9 H21e6 123.4 

June as 134.8 110.6 15k 106.7 121.4 124.3 
1961-62—September. . Isles 110.6 152.0 107.1 122-3 123.5: 
December .. ATP Teeie2 lS 106.5 12272 £2255 

March 126.3 111.4 154.2 106.5 P2155 122-1 
June - i Pa M7 JHB Eb) 153.9 106.7 121.6 121.9 
1962-63—September. . 12556 Plies 154.3 106.8 121-7557) 101-9 
December. . 12577 Pie5 154.7 106.0 121-5 121.9 
March ve 12507 PIG 154.7 105.9 12126 12179 
June ee 126.8 a | 156.0 106.0 L217, 122-5 
1963-64—September. . 128.0 24 156.5 104.0 122-2 122.8 
December. . 127.0 i225 158.2 104.3 121.8 12257 


—______——SS____ 


(a) Figures appearing after the decimal point possess little significance for general statistical purposes 


bao bea inserted to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole 
number. 











CONSUMER PRICE INDEX. 27 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS: GROUPS AND ALL GROUPS, 
PERTH. 


(Base of each Index: Year 1952-53 = 100.0.) (a) 
| 


. Clothing ; eeapolan Mis- | All 
Period. Food. Deanery. Housing. ees cellaneous.| Groups. 
“Year ended June— 
1949 oe 5520 59.6 G2e7, 66.5 67.7 | 60.6 
1950 = ae 61.0 68.8 66.4 HAvel 69.5 | 66.2 
1951 a - 70.0 78.6 74.5 78.1 (eye | 74.4 
1952 ae a Sinz 95.3 87.2 92.7 90.7 90.4 
1953 i a 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1954 i ae 106.2 100.0 107.8 102.0 99.5 103.0 
1955 zs a 109.3 100.1 LS 102.0 99.5 105-2 
1956 - 28 Plet 101.4 123.8 102.0 105i 107.9 
1957 ~ ro 116.0 103.1 12326 104.5 117.0 P1289 
1958 ay ae 114.4 105.7 126.0 105.7 i825 L356 
1959 me an LIS 2 107.2 130.3 105.9 118.7 114.7 
1960 a a 118.4 108.2 [3350 107.1 120.9 116.9 
1961 _ as 124.4 110.8 141.7 107.3 12552 | Ua? 
1962 7 oe 12355 Llite, 146.4 107.3 25" 12126 
1963 - ae 123.9 112.0 150.9 107.0 i255 122-2 
‘«Quarter— 

1955-56—September. . 109.5 101.3 1225 101.4 102.4 106.4 
December . . 109.5 101-5 123.8 101.6 10331 106.8 

March me 111.6 101.5 124.5 102.1 104.1 107.9 

June eA 113.6 101.4 124.5 102.9 112.4 110.5 
1956-57—September. . 115.6 101.9 124.1 103.5 1t359 ia A Ly/ 
December . . 114.6 102.4 12355 104.4 Rives 1g eee 

March ov: TES. 103.4 123.4 104.8 118.2 132 

June ae L728 104.6 12322 105.3 118.4 Vi4sZ 
1957-58—September. . 116.5 105.0 123.9 105.9 118.4 114.0 
December .. LI3eO 105.3 12503 106.2 118.4 1320 

March mn 113.4 105.4 126.8 105.2 118.2 113.2 

June Pr 114.8 106.9 127.9 105.3 118.2 114.1 
-1958-59—September. . Hide 107.0 128.8 105.4 118.4 114.4 
December .. 113.8 107.5 130.4 105.7 Sev. 114.3 

March i 114.8 L072 130.5 106.1 118.9 114.7 

June os hie 106.9 131.4 106.4 118.9 B55 
1959-60—September. . L728 107.3 13165 106.8 118.8 115.9 
December .. Se LOVai 132-6 107.0 120.4 MS 37 

March ee 118.4 108.0 13472 107.4 pA 1 raed 

June a 121.6 109.6 135.6 107.0 12353 119.0 
.1960-61—September.. 122.9 109.8 137.0 107.4 237 119.8 
December .. 12229 110.8 141.6 107.3 125.6 120.8 

March a 125-9 110.9 143.5 107.4 125.8 12129 

June wy 126.4 PL126 144.8 107.0 125.6 122.4 
1961-62—September. . 123.8 BLIFG 145.1 107.5 1257 A ey | 
December .. 12255 111.9 145.5 107.4 12525 121.3 

March ae 123.4 Baur: 147.1 107.1 124.9 121-5 

June i 124.2 Files 147.8 107.2 124.9 W218 
‘1962-63—September. . 247 7 148.8 107.2 124.8 12221 
December. . 122.8 111.8 150.9 106.9 124.9 121.7 

March Pa 123 7 11220 15152 106.9 126.0 1227-3 

June A 124.4 112.4 152.6 107.0 126.1 122.8 
1963-64—September.. 124.6 126 E533 105.0 126.2 12254 
December.. IPAS 7 11256 hay 104.9 128.2 1235) 


(a) Figures appearing after the decimal point possess little significance for general statistical purposes. 
Bit May inserted to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole 
smumber, 





28 CHAPTER I.—RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS: GROUPS AND ALL GROUPS, 
HOBART. 


(Base of each Index: Year 1952-53 = 100.0.) (a) 























| | Household! 
Clothing | | bold) ; 
Period. Food. | and | Housing. puppies Mis- All 
| Drapery Eccronent cellaneous.| Groups. 
SS 
| | 
Year ended June— | | 
1949 S 56.0 58.0 1073 ie OS alae nGs al 60.7 
1950 | 59.0 | 67.8 73.0 | 70.0 | 63.5 64.7 
1951 . 67.3 18242) | s9e8er eT ge ae 7206 73.3 
1952 87.1 94.3 S83 92.3 91.7 90.4 
1953 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1954 107.9 101.8 | 107.1 103.0 103.9 105.0 
1955 107.1 102.0 110.7 103.7 102.0 104.9 
1956 113.7 103.3 121.9 108.6 106.8 110.2 
1957 118.6 106.1 133.3 HiSe2 118.5 116.9 
1958 115.1 10827 137.3 116.0 119.5 117.0 
1959 116.8 109.8 141.3 116.8 121-2 f18"7 
1960 118.5 | 110.7 | 148.5 | 118.5 | 123.3 120.8 
1961 _ 152 sleet i240 el S6s60n | iol leet ae 260 127.5 
1962 7 129.0 114.0 | 163.8 | 124.3 | 127.0 128.1 
1963 - 127-2 114.5 168.7 12328 127.0 128.0 
Quarter— | 
1955— BO Sepember 110.7 102.7 114.4 107.9 | 103.5 107.4 
December . 113.6 103.0 118.8 108.0 | 104.1 109.1 
March 114.8 103.1 19558 108.3 | 105.2 110.5: 
June 115.8 104.2 12827 110.3 | 114.2 113.6 
1956- -57—September.. 119.7 104.6 129.1 11455 ai ety? 116.2 
December . 120.1 105.3 133.4 114.6 | 118.6 117.2 
March 117.1 106.5 134.6 115.2 118.9 116.7 
June 117.4 107.8 136.0 116.4 119.1 117.5 
1957- ~58—September.. 114.8 108.1 136.8 116.4 | 119.3 116.7 
December . 115.0 108.5 13722 115.9 | 119.3 116.9 
March 115-8 108.6 | 137.3 115.2 | 119.3 117.1 
June 114.8 109.7 138.0 116.4 | 119.9 723 
1958- ~59—September. 11522 109.8 138.8 116.8 | 120.1 117.7 
December . 117.0 110.2 140.9 116.5 | 120.9 118.7 
March faes 109.9 141.9 116.7 121.0 119.1 
June hives 109.1 143.4 lige? 122-9 119.3 
1959- -60—September.. 117-5 109.9 144.7 117.5 122.8 119.7 
December . 117.2 110.4 147.4 117.8 123.2 120.1 
March OAS Uh a BC: 150.1 118.4 123-3 120.8 
June 121.4 111.6 1Sto7 120.1 12360 122.6 
1960-61—September. . 128.4 111.6 15377 121.3 12557 125.8: 
December . 131.7 112.3 155.9 120.3 125.9 12771 
March 133.9 112.5 158.0 120.8 126.7 128.3 
June 134.4 113.3 158.9 121.9 126.5 128.9 
1961- ~62—September. . 132.9 113.4 160.8 124.9 127.1 | 129.1 
December . 129.5 114.0 163.7 124.1 127.0 128.3 
March 1272 114.2 164.6 123.9 126.8 127.5 
June 126.5 114.2 | 166.1 | 124.2 126.9 127.5 
1962-63—September.. | 126.6 | 114.4 | 166.3 | 124.2 | 126.9 127.6 
December. . 128200) 11424. 51 168)7 123.7 126.9 128.2 
March .. | 127.2 | 114.4 | 169.4 123.6 127.1 | 128.0 
June 127.0 | 114.8 170o33uteei23-S i272 | 123-9 
1963-64—September.. | 128.7 } 115.0 | 170.7 | 123.4 | {27-3 )| 128;8 
December. . 127.9 | 114.9 | 173.6 | 123.7 Me eee lee ee 127.9 | 129.0 
| | 


a ai ae i ee re Figures appearing after the decimal point possess little significance for general statistical pu rposes 
ene: are inserted to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole 
er. 








CONSUMER PRICE INDEX. 29 


LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX. 


SHOWING THE WEIGHTS OF THE GROUPS, SECTIONS AND ITEMS COMPRISED IN THE INDEX 
FOR THE SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED. 


Percentage Weights.(a) 


List of Items. 


Item or Section Group 
Sub-section. Total. Total. 
Foop— 7 ae 32.069 
Cereal Products— 7 4.065 
Bread 22254 
Flour— 
Plain 0.331 
Self-raising 0.224 
Biscuits 0.763 
Oats, flaked 0.112 
Rice 0.071 
Prepared breakfast foods =, 7 0.310 ee 
Dairy Produce— - 7.490 
Milk— 
Fresh 3.024 
Powdered 0.321 
Condensed 0.147 
Cheese 0.434 
Butter 2.486 
Eggs re ’ 1.078 we 
Potatoes, Onions, Preserved Fruit and Vegetables— ee 1.922 
Canned fruit - a i 0.404 
Dried fruit . 0.360 
Green peas, canned . 0.173 
Potatoes 0.792 
Onions 0.193 ee 
Soft Drink, Ice Cream and Confectionery— - | 3.955 
Soft drink “4 : 0.996 
Ice cream 0.980 
Chocolate confectionery 1.181 
Sugar confectionery . as ae au 0.798 me 
Food—Other (except Meat)— me 4.229 
Sugar ae ae Ne 7 a 
Jams 0.319 
Golden syrup 0.031 
Honey 0.100 
Meat extract 0.063 
Sandwich spreads 0.184 
Baked beans, canned 0.073 
Spaghetti, canned 0.048 
Margarine .. 0.334 
Sauces 0.224 
Pickles 0.086 
Sardines 0.069 
Herrings, canned 0.058 
Salmon, canned 0.182 
Soup, canned 0.113 
Baby foods 0.130 
Tea Fe 0.698 
Coffee 0.341 
Cocoa she es oe me 0.059 ne 
Meat— ae 10.408 
Beef— 
Sirloin roast 0.882 
Rib roast 0.842 





(a) The weights here shown are in proportion to estimated consumption at or about 1956-57 valued: 
at relevant prices of March Quarter, 1960. (See para. 9 on page 20.) 





30 CHAPTER ].—RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 


LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—continued. 


SHOWING THE WEIGHTS OF THE GROUPS, SECTIONS AND ITEMS COMPRISED IN THE INDEX 
FOR THE SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED. 


| 
| Percentage Weights.(a) 
| ee 


List of Items. ; 
Item or Section Group 











Sub-section. Total. Total. 
Foop—continued. 
Meat—continued. 
Beef—continued. | 
Steak— | 
Runp .. ey - oe | 0.806 
Blade .. ae .. | 0.614 
Chuck | 0.842 
Sausages ae 0.295 
Corned silverside .. 0.658 
Corned brisket 0.477 
Mutton— 
Leg = si ets oe elo 
Forequarter a 7 - OL 78 
Chops— | 
comes. Be i a le eOL476 
Leg .. ie - a See Oe197 
Lamb— | 
Leg ae ae net - a | 0.455 
Forequarter ay on Wel nO e250 
Chops— | 
Loin ne ae ee ie 0-400 
Leg .. 7 - aol 05136 
Pork— | 
Leg ae re i .. | 0.265 | 
Loin = ar = a .. | 0.184 
Chops... , ms ie .. | 0.182 
Processed— 
Bacon .. ie an ae .. | 0.908 
Cooked corned beef - a Pee 02435 
Frankfurts ee A = Soy || = AUS KY 
Canned meat es 7 By - | 0.134 
] 
CLOTHING AND DRAPERY— | 55 | ae 19.014 
Men’s Clothing— sm 4.472 
Suit 0.624 
Overcoat ORT. 
Sports coat 0.365 
Sports trousers ov es | 0.770 
Pullover and cardigan - a, Pees 303 
Work trousers 0.254 
Overalls oe Pe Or193 a 
Shirt, ordinary wear 0.546 | 
Shirt, work . | 0.096 | 
Singlets | 0.164 
Underpants 0.184 
Pyjamas 0.226 
Socks 2 oe z Peel eeeO307), 
Hat = ae a ss Tele Omit 
Handkerchief oe .. | 0.092 ae 
Women’s Clothing— Be dole 
Costume 0.576 ate 
Skirt 1.163 
Overcoat 0.855 
Raincoat 0.194 
Hats 0.224 





(a) The weights here shown are in proportion to estimated consumption at or about 1956-57 valued 
at relevant prices of March Quarter, 1960. (See para. 9 on page 20.) 
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LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—continued. 


SHOWING THE WEIGHTS OF THE GROUPS, SECTIONS AND ITEMS COMPRISED IN THE INDEX 
FOR THE SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED. 


Percentage Weights.(a) 


List of Items. 


Item or Section Group 
Sub-section. Total. Total. 


CLOTHING AND DRAPERY—continued. 
Women’s Clothing—continued. 


Frocks s. 0.978 
Pullover, cardigan, etc. 0.917 
Slip oe 0.266 
Undervests 0.126 
Pantette, etc. 0.356 
Brassiere 0.315 
Girdle 0.254 
Stockings 0.592 
Gloves 0.190 
Nightdress .. 0.150 | 
Pyjamas 0.135 
Umbrella 0.068 
Apron : 0.079 
Handkerchief 0.077 are 
Boys’ Clothing— a Ori 
Knickers 0.151 8 
Shorts 0.045 
Raincoat en 0.014 
Pullover and cardigan 0.075 
Shirt . On121 
Singlets 0.029 
Underpants 0.028 
Socks 0.056 
Pyjamas 0.036 
Swim trunks 0.016 ae 
Girls’ Clothing— a 0.945 
Tunic 0.198 a 
Overcoat 0.092 
Blazer we 0.044 
Pullover, cardigan, etc. 0.133 
Frock : ay 0.155 
Slip 0.036 
Undervests 0.043 | 
Pantette, etc. 0.046 | 
Pyjamas 0.038 
Socks 0.057 
Stockings 0.027 
Hats 0.076 oe 
Piecegoods, etc.— a, 1.064 
Rayon 0.132 ots 
Cotton 0.200 
Woollen 0.442 
Nursery squares 0.039 
Knitting wool as Fe oe O25! ae 
Footwear— = 3.360 
Men’s— 
Shoes re ee a a 0.853 
Slippers .. ae M2 a es 0.036 
Sandshoes 0.033 
Working boots O2157 
Women’s— 
Shoes me be, ae ae ee 1.676 
Slippers .. as a i ar 0.200 
Sandshoes - a ae - 0.049 | 


(a) The weights here shown are in proportion to estimated consumption at or about 1956-57 valued 
at relevant prices of March Quarter, 1960. (See para. 9 on page 20.) 
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LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—continued. 


SHOWING THE WEIGHTS OF THE GROUPS, SECTIONS AND ITEMS COMPRISED IN THE INDEX 
FOR THE Six STATE CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED. 





Percentage Weights.(a) 


List of Items. 


Item or Section Group 
Sub-section. Total. Total. 
CLOTHING AND DRAPERY—continued. 
Footwear—continued. 
Children’s— 
Boys’ 0.185 
Girls’. - ae a ae 0.171 a 
Household Drapery— ts 1.087 
Blankets— 
Double bed 0.156 
Single bed 02155 
Bedspread .. OrliZ 
Sheets— 
Double bed 0.146 
Single bed 0.075 
Pillow slip .. 0.123 
Towel 0.168 
Table cloth 0.023 
Tea towel 0.061 
Plastic sheeting 0.068 
Hovusinc— ae ae 10.718 
Rent— oe 2.873 a 
Private houses 1.966 - 
Government houses . . 0.907 ye 
Home Ownership— a 7.845 
House price 42725 ne 
Rates ae 2.097 
Repairs and maintenance na oe 1.023 - ns 
HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT— ue ae 13-193 
Fuel and Light— oe 4.165 , 
Electricity .. 3 1.849 a 
Gas 1.510 
Firewood 0.690 
Kerosene oe 0.116 ee 
Household Appliances— ne 4.454 
Globe, electric 0.039 a 
Iron, electric 0.075 
Toaster, electric 0.049 
Jug, electric 0.031 
Refrigerator 0.939 
Washing machine 0.410 
Vacuum cleaner 0.158 
Stoves 0.373 
Radio set 0.351 
Radio valves 0.024 
Television set he ne awe Ws 2.005 a. 
Other Household Articles— me 4.554 
Floor coverings— 
Carpet 02322 
Linoleum 0.158 
Felt 0.068 
Kitchen utensils— 
Cup and saucer - a Me 0.093 
Dinner plate fe a Me ae 0.069 
Jug aie ae ae ay ee 0.021 
Tumbler .. BY, Ss - e 0.012 





(a) The weights here shown are in proportion to estimated consumption at or about 1956~57 valued 
at relevant prices of March Quarter, 1960. (See para. 9 on page 20.) 
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LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—continued. 


SHOWING THE WEIGHTS OF THE GROUPS, SECTIONS AND ITEMS COMPRISED IN THE INDEX 
FOR THE Srx STATE CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED. 


Percentage Weights.(a) 


List of Items. 








Item or Section Group 
Sub-section. Total. Total. 
HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT—continued. 
Other Household Articles—continued. 
Kitchen utensils—continued. 
Pie dish .. - we ” 0.005 
Mixing bowl he a: ee a 0.020 
Casserole iss = ve Pe 0.011 
Cutlery— 
Knife .. a a a bs 0.006 
Teaspoon oye ai a a 0.008 
Dessert spoon .. af ire ee 0.011 
BOrke ay - ae - 0.021 
eapoteu. fs ie os oy 0.016 
Kettle .. oe ee ae ee 0.015 
Saucepans ae ae = a 0.082 
Cake tin .. a ay = me 0.004 
Frying pan a i as oF 0.007 
Boiler... os ae a at 0.043 
Other utensils— 
Bucket .. ys = os ae 0.009 
Brooms .. a we; wa ~~ O5liZ 
Scrubbing brush .. a: ae ys 0.018 
Polishing mop ee - me 0.048 
Gardening and small tools— 
Axe ee we: oe af s 0.011 
Hammer a a _ on 0.018 
Spade... a Pee a ae 0.012 
Fork ae Se ae an ae 0.008 
Rake a: - - oe oP 0.004 
Hoe ae ie af ae a 0.003 
Lawnmower— 
Hand .. ie ae we iv 0.028 
Power .. a we me ee 0.262 
Hose aH a a ms A: 0.037 
Household sundries— 
Soap, household .. ie ae Me 0.184 
Soap powder ae - me 022352 
Detergent ey = ee 0.303 
Cleanser powder .. ae se a 0.050 
Starch .. ee oe ae - 0.019 
Steel wool = a ey mr 0.013 
Matches .. a ee a om 0.135 
Boot polish ay: a ts 0.051 
Toilet paper He ae alee Os057 
Personal requisites— | 
Toilet soap ee 3B = ey anal. 
Toothpaste a Bh a - 0.141 
Shaving cream : ee ae ie 
Razor blades oe ee ave ae 0.165 
Hair creams, etc. .. or ae om 
Face powder a ae ie 
Face cream, etc. .. ae oe ae 0.228 
Lipstick .. 
Talcum powder _ se es 
Deodorant aye i a - 
Antiseptic i ae a 0.213 


Sanitary napkins .. 


(a) The weights here shown are in proportion to estimated consumption at or about 1956-57 valued 
at relevant prices of March Quarter, 1960. (See para. 9 on page 20.) 


6666/64.—2 
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LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—continued. 


SHOWING THE WEIGHTS OF THE GROUPS, SECTIONS AND ITEMS COMPRISED IN THE INDEX 
FOR THE SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED. 





Percentage Weights.(a) 


List of Items. 








Item or Section Group 
Sub-section. Total. Total. 
HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT—continued. 
Other Household Articles—continued. 
Proprietary medicines— | 
Adhesive bandage 0.071 
Cough mixtures 0.239 
Tonic 0.156 
Aspirin, etc. 0.140 | 
Cascara .. 0.085 
Ointments 7” 0.037 | 
Indigestion powder 0.062 | 
Pills ¥ 0.031 | 
School requisites— | | 
Lead pencil 0.016 
Pen holder 0.003 
Nibs 0.004 
Eraser 0.006 
Ruler 0.002 | 
Pastels 0.008 
Blotting paper 0.007 | 
Exercise books 0.058 | 
MISCELLANEOUS— ae ye 25.026 
Transport— - e270 a 
Fares— 
Train 1.628 | 
Tram and bus 2.754 
Private motoring— | 
Motor car 3.006 | 
Petrol 1.463 | 
Oil , we 0.153 
Lubrication service 0.142 
Tyres 0.211 
Tubes 0.012 
Tyre retreading 0.110 
Battery 0.142 
Repairs 0.961 
Registration 0.340 
Third party insurance 0.294 
Driver’s licence 0.054 — 
Tobacco and Cigarettes— ae 3.937 
Cigarettes oe 2.875 ae 
Tobacco— | 
Cigarette 0.875 | 
Pipe | 0.134 | | 
Cigarette papers oe - oe 0.053 - | 
Beer— a 4.084 | 
Draught = oe ee i IDM ip? ae | 
Bottled 7 - 7 ie 1.312 _ | 
Services— oe 2.536 | 
Hairdressing— 
Man’s haircut 0.259 | 
Boy’s haircut 0.118 | 
Woman’s— | | 
Trim ee 0.277 | | 
Set, shampoo, etc. 0.123 | 
Permanent wave O2110 =| 


(a) The weights here shown are in proportion to estimated consumption at or about 1956-57 valued 
at relevant prices of March Quarter, 1960. (See para. 9 on page 20.) 
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LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—continued. 


SHOWING THE WEIGHTS OF THE GROUPS, SECTIONS AND ITEMS COMPRISED IN THE INDEX 
FOR THE SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED. 





Percentage Weights.(a) 


List of Items. 











Item or Section Group 
Sub-section. Total. Total. 
MISCELLANEOUS—continued. 
Services—continued. 
Drycleaning— 
Suit oe ee a oe as 0.064 
Sports trousers... ye _ a 0.093 
Sports coat a es oy an 0.069 
Frock... - = x 0.166 
Skirt ae a me ae a 0.027 | 
Overcoat ee _ ee oe 0.109 | 
Shoe repairs— 
Men’s_... oe oe ie sh 0.164 
Women’s - oe a 0.055 
Boys’ ae - ae - a 0.038 
Girl’... 7 i re ee 0.034 | 
Postal services— | 
Postage .. ae i. ae 0.232 
Telegram a e Bie a 0.062 
Telephone calls... ae on ee 0.260 
Telephone rental .. - o - 0.276 ae 
Other— = 3.199 
Radio and television operation— 
Radio licence Ae 7 Me a 0.245 
Television licence .. 7 as ra 0.334 
Television maintenance , ae ee 1.003 
Cinema admission— 
Adults .. 545 *, a ae 0.618 
Children - me a en 0.026 
Newspapers— 
Morning ap ay ws as 0.509 
Evening .. his a oe ee 0.464 
Total oy i = .. | 100.000 100.000 100.000 


(a) The weights here shown are in proportion to estimated consumption at or about 1956-57 valued 
at relevant prices of March Quarter, 1960. (See para. 9 on page 20.) 
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§ 6. Retail Price Index Numbers, 1901 to 1963. 


The index numbers shown below are presented as a continuous series, but 
they give only a broad indication of long-term trends in retail price levels. They 
are derived by linking a number of indexes that differ greatly in scope. The 
successive indexes used are:—From 1901 to 1914, the “‘A’’ Series Retail Price 
Index; from 1914 to 1946-47, the “‘ C ”’ Series Retail Price Index; from 1946-47 
to 1948-49, a composite of Consumer Price Index Housing Group (partly 
estimated) and ‘‘ C”’ Series Index excluding Rent; and from 1948-49 to 1963, 
the Consumer Price Index. 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS. 
Srx STATE CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED. 
(Base: Year 1911 = 100.) 


Year. Nacacee Year. Numtor. 

1901 av, Pee a 88 1932 ve Se a 138 
1902 hee i Be 93 1933 she a - 133 
1903 ee vs La 91 1934 a 136 
1904 - ae ae 86 1935 ae a a 138 
1905 as ie we 90 1936 7 sf - 141 
1906 - ae ae 90 1937 are Age ve 145 
1907 ve ore ir 90 1938 ae ee ss 149 
1908 a oe: on 95 1939 ee a ae 153 
1909 ae oe as 95 1940 ae on eat 159 
1910 a ie aw 97 1941 rae Be ms 167 
1911 a a ae 100 1942 oe wee as 181 
1912 ae a 2% 110 1943 oe = a 188 
1913 ee es oN: 110 1944 ate ar ie 187 
1914 (a) .. ae a 114 1945 ae a A 187 
1915 (a) .. ae yee 130 1946 ye ay. os 190 
1916 (a) .. ae om: 132 1947 ie - re 198 
1917 (a) a a 141 1948 au ae a 218 
1918 (a) .. oe a 150 1949 a ae a 240 
1919 (a) .. he yt 170 1950 ue a ae 262 
1920 (a) .. ae are 193 1951 AY, ae 313 
1921 (a) .. - - 168 1952 ae a _ 367 
1922 (a) .. ae ys 162 1953 ae re ye 383 
1923 ae a oe 166 1954 ie os _ 386 
1924 ie ae vs 164 1955 er ae oa 394 
1925 Be ee ae 165 1956 er ae ar 419 
1926 ae ee ~ 168 1957 7: ae 7 429 
1927 is - 2 166 1958 ae ag Sas 435 
1928 ots wae = 167 1959 es at a 443 
1929 ee ae ee 171 1960 Me Far ay 459 
1930 av a oe 162 1961 ae es ae 471 
1931 ze ae a 145 1962 aes Se 469 

1963 ae ae ye 472 


(a) November. 
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§ 7. International Comparisons: Retail Price Index Numbers. 


The following tables show index numbers of consumer (retail) prices for 
various countries. Except where otherwise noted, the average prices for the 
year 1958 are taken as base (= 100). The figures, which have been taken 
from the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, show fluctuations in prices in each country, and do not measure 
relative price levels as between the various countries included. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF CONSUMER (RETAIL) PRICES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the Statistical Office of the United Nations.) 


(Base: 1958 = 100.) 
ALL Groups INDEXES. 










































































-_~ | | | | 
<°4 < D> % | an Sie as Ss 
Z< a aa} 3 | LS ~ & <3 | : 
. 3 : , © =~ | 
Period. ES 5 | 5 if?! a | 8 Za/ | | ag = ae 
oo! & SH eo ad a) = ecg} a|/88! 3] 3 
% 2 rs 2 | < ) a? 8 5Q - < 
<8 < ea] m2 | O we (6 foot me | ae = | Ro} 
1958 a oe, 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 
1959 ar oe 214 102 101 137 101 106 101 | 104 126 100 | 100 
1960... .. | -272-| 106 | 102] 185 | 102| 110 |yo2| 106] 1691 100 | 102 
1961. -- | 309 | 108 | 103 | 256] 103} 114] 105) 108 | 209} 103 104 
1962... -- | 396 | 108) 104} 390] 104 eae 109 | 112 | 582 | 108 | 109 
1963 ae oe 492 | 109 106 677 | 106; 105 112 | 115 | 1,254 ; 110 117 
1963— | | | | 
March Qtr. ts 454 108 106 543 106 103 | 112 112 976 110 Lis 
June = ee 479 109 106 617 106 104; 112! 114 /1,151 | 109 116 
Sept. Pe ae 494 109 106 (AG) 107 106 111 117 | 1,278 | 109 Ge 
Dec. _,, -. | 539} 109] 108 | 836} 107| 107) 112] 119 |1,610 | 112 | 119 
° aa | | = era 
2 eB 5 | E. 
Z a : < ~ | £6 
Period Re P ~ | en z Fd < = ae 
eriod. : < & 
Z 5 2 z BS ae a N : S| 8 a 5 
es = 2 & Zs | BS) & : 2 pe z| 5< 
= Z Z Z as Ee ”n ” Ad! D4! 55 
1958 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 100 | -100-| 100 100 
1959 101 102 104 | -102- 97 9 101 01 101 101 
1960 105 103 105 102 103 103 105 101 103 102 102 
1961 110 105 106 105 105 105 107 103 105 105 103 
1962 118 108 109 111 104 111 112 107 106 | -110-/} 105 
1963 127 113 111 114 105 116 115 111 107 112 106 
1963— 
March Qtr. ae 124 112 110 114 104 113 114 110 107 112 105 
June ae 127 114 111 114 106 114 115 110 107 biz 105 
Sept. i oe 128 112 | Hy 2 113 106 118 116 111 108 111 106 
Dec. ie 7 128 113 ) 9 113 106 121 116 113 108 112 107 
(a) Consumer Price Index as converted to base 1958 = 100 by Commonwealth Statistician 
(6) Rent is not included. (c) Beginning 1963, new index; base: 1962 = 100. Prior to 1963, index 
for Paris. (d) Base: Average, March-December, 1958 = 100. (e) White population. 


Note.—Symbol —- on each side of an index number (e.g. -95-) indicates that two series have been 
linked at that period. Symbol ————— between two index numbers indicates that it is not possible to 
link two series (because of change in scope, etc.) and therefore the index numbers are not comparable 
with each other even though they are shown on the same base period. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF CONSUMER (RETAIL) PRICES IN VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES—continued. 


(Base: 1958 = 100.) 
Foop GrRoupP INDEXES. 
























































oe 
| 2 : SS 
<u < oO - i | cae 
| Zs — , = SS Q, <n 
: < 5 5 - = 8 . = 
Period. | Esl : 5 | afl 6] & zg . | Bel & S 
Be o | UN < Z Z| ¢ Z| < > 
O2| 3 2 = S Z 3 “9 5 aS my | 
E, mi < mi m4! Oo | & oH; 4 | 40) # & 
1958 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1959 235 103 101 144 99 103 102 105 118 100 98 
1960 -287-| 109 | 101 | 208 | 100; 196 | 402] 106} 143 98 99 
1961 318 | 112 | 102 | 280/ 102| 119] 104! 106] 199] 102 99 
1962 | 409 | 109 | 104! 442 | 103 | 117) 108] 110| 600 | 104] 103 
1963 503 109 106 736 107 105 fi2 114 | 1,276 105 1 
1963— 
March Qtr. 461 109 105 596 106 104 13 109 973 | 106 110 
June AA 485 109 105 663 106 105 113 111 {1,138 |; 105 111 
Sept. A 499 110 106 756 109 105 109 DIGS 272 | 104 111 
Dec. ,, 567 | 109! 108! 926] 107} 106] 111] 118 11,720! 1061 114 
| r A : nM | rf 
o) J x . < “~ “at &O 
a < > Zim yap ve — =, vn 
Period. o Rat eee <fi/ as) Z a all yavet py 
z2/e|> | 2] BE] $2) 6] £ | BS] Es] E 
Py 3) a) (s) Ss = > Z. & Z 
g/2z|z | S| s%| g| =| 2 | 8&| 43) 2s 
1958 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | -100-| 100 100 
1959 101 102 101 | -103- 6 101 98 100 101 98 
1960 104 103 102 102 105 102 107 99 102 100 100 
1961 | EI 104 103 104 107 105 110 100 104 102 101 
1962 120 109 104 orl 106 113 120 106 103 100 102 
1963 131 115 106 113 108 124 126 110 105 102 103 
1963— | 
March Qtr. ~ 129 116 103 1 M9 106 117 124 109 104 103 103 
June ae 132 117 104 114 109 118 125 109 104 104 102 
Sept. - Ss 133 112 106 112 109 126 126 110 105 101 104 
Dec. a 5s 1S Isa 108 2 | 108 155 128 111 104 102 103 
(a) Including Tobacco. (b) Consumer Price Index (Food Group) as converted to base 1958 = 100 
by Commonwealth Statistician. (c) Beginning 1963, new index; Base: 1962 = 100. Prior to 1963, 
index for Paris. (d) Base: Average, March-December, 1958 = 100. (e) White population. 


(f) Beginning 1962, Base: 1962 = 100. 


Nore.—Symbol — on each side of an index number (e.g. —95-) indicates that two series have been linked 
at that period. Symbol between two index numbers indicates that it is not possible to link two 
series (because of change in scope, etc.) and therefore the index numbers are not comparable with each other 
even though they are shown on the same base period. 
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CHAPTER II.—WHOLESALE PRICES AND PRICE {[NDEXES. 
§ 1. General. 


Two indexes of wholesale prices have been compiled by the Bureau. These 
are: (i) The Melbourne Wholesale Price Index; and (ii) The Wholesale Price 
(Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. Particulars of the Melbourne Whole- 
sale Price Index, which is now obsolete, are given in § 3 on page 42. 

After reviewing the list of items and weighting of the Melbourne Wholesale 
Price Index, the 1930 Conference of Statisticians resolved that a new index of 
wholesale prices of basic materials and foodstuffs should be compiled. This 
index—the Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index—which 
extends back to the year 1928 and is compiled monthly, is a special purpose 
index and one of a series of wholesale price indexes designed for special 
purposes. 


§ 2. Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. 


1. Price Quotations.—The prices used in the index have in the main been 
obtained directly from manufacturers and merchants, and, with a few important 
exceptions, from Melbourne sources. Apart from locally produced building 
materials and one or two minor commodities, however, the price movements 
may be taken as representative of variations in wholesale prices of basic materials 
in most Australian markets. 

Commodities in the index are priced in their primary or basic form wherever 
possible and in respect of imported materials as nearly as may be at the point 
where they first make effective impact on the local price structure. Thus the 
price of imported goods is not taken at the time of import, but rather on an 
ex-bond (or into factory) basis. 

Broadly, where home-consumption prices exist for local products, they have 
been used in this index. During the year 1950-51, wool for local manufacture 
was subsidized and the home-consumption price for wool was used to calculate 
the index numbers shown in the table on page 41. 


2. Commodities and Grouping.—For purposes of this index “basic” 
materials (as opposed to certain of the foodstuffs) are commodities in the primary 
or basic forms in which they first enter into productive processes carried out in 
Australia. The list of items is divided into seven main groups, each of which is 
sub-divided into goods which are mainly imported and goods which are 
mainly home-produced. A full list of these commodities is set out below, 
showing the quantity-multipliers (weights) for each commodity. The per- 
centage of the total aggregate value in 1960 contributed by each item and group 
is also shown. 


3. Method of Construction.—The index is constructed on the simple 
aggregative fixed-weights formula. The weights (quantity-multipliers) are based 
on estimates of the average annual consumption of the commodities in Australia 
during the period 1928-29 to 1934-35 inclusive. Changes in usage, changes 
of category as between “ imported” and “ home-produced ” for some com- 
modities, and changes in the industrial structure have affected the validity of 
some of the weights in the index. 

During 1956, supplies and prices of potatoes and onions fluctuated violently 
between abnormally wide limits. These fluctuations were so great as to 
dominate the movement of the sections of the index in which these items were 
included, namely, ‘“‘ Foodstuffs and Tobacco ”. “Goods Principally Home 
Produced ”’ and “ Total All Groups’. In the circumstances, neither seasonal 
adjustment nor conversion of the index to a “ changing weights’ formula 
could be applied to eliminate these transient fluctuations. Accordingly, in 
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CHAPTER II.—WHOLESALE PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 


order to provide a representative measure of the general trend in wholesale 
prices, the index was reconstructed as from July, 1936, by omitting potatoes 


and onions. 


Consideration is being given to the enlargement of the index to cover 
additional groups and to revision of the weighting pattern of the index. 


WHOLESALE PRICE (BASIC MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS) INDEX. 


List OF COMMODITIES, UNITS OF MEASUREMENT, QUANTITY-MULTIPLIERS, AND PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL AGGREGATE IN 1960. 





Commodity. 


Metals and Coal— 
Principally Imported— 
Aluminium we 
Principally Home-pro- 
duced— 
Iron and steel 
Briquettes eis 
Copper, wire bars 
Coal ie 
Lead, soft pig 
Tin, ingots 
Zinc, ingots 


Total - .. 





Oils, Fats and Waxes— 
Principally Imported— 
Coconut oil ae 
Fuel oil 
Linseed oil 
Lubricating oil 
Kerosene, power 
Petrol - oP 
Principally Home-pro- 
duced— 
Beeswax 
Tallow 


Total 





Textiles— 

Principally Imported— 
Hemp ate are 
Kapok .. 

Jute fibre .. 
Phormium tenax 
Silk, raw .. ae 
Principally Home-pro- 
duced— 
Cotton, raw 
Wool, greasy 


Total 





Chemicals— 

Principally Imported— 
Ammonium sulphate 
Potash, muriate 
Potash, sulphate 
Soda ash 
Soda, nitrate 
Soda, nitrate— 

Chilean as 
Sulphur... = 
Principally Home-pro- 
duced— 
Arsenic .. 
Blood and bone ; 
Methylated spirits . 
Soda crystals 
Superphosphate 
Sulphuric acid 


Total 


Unit. 


Quantity- 
multiplier. 


(Weight.) 


Commodity. 


Unit. 


Quantity- 
multiplier. 


(Weight.) 


gallon 
gallon 


Ib. 
ton 





Rubber and Hides— 
Principally Imported— 
Rubber, crude 


Principally Home-pro- 


duced— 
Calf skins 
Cattle hides 
Tanning bark 


Total 


Building Materials— 


Principally Imported— 
Timber, softwoods .. 


Turpentine ae 
Principally Home-pro- 
duced— 
Bricks Me as 
Cement. 
Drain-pipes 
Glass, window 


Lime 
Plaster ae ae 
Timber, hardwoods.. 


White lead 6 
Whiting .. e° 


Principally Imported— 
Tapioca ote 
Cocoa, raw 


Tobacco, leaf 

Principally Home-pro- 
duced— 

Barley 

Maize 

Oats 

Rice 

Wheat 

Peas 

Sugar 

Beef 

Lamb 

Mutton 

Pork Sis 

Butterfat .. 

Lard 

Milk at 

Currants .. 

Sultanas 

Grapes 


Total 


All Groups— 
Principally Imported .. 
Principally Home-pro- 

duced ys te 


Total 


(a) Includes weights transferred from deleted articles. 


bushel 
bushel 
bushel 
cwt. 
bushel 
bushel 
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4. Index Numbers.—Index numbers for each group of commodities and 
for all groups combined for the index of wholesale prices of basic materials 
and foodstuffs are given in the following table. Current index numbers, on 
the base: Average of three years ended June, 1939 = 100, are published 
monthly in the mimeographed statistical bulletin Wholesale Price (Basic 
Materials and Foodstuffs) Index and in the Monthly Review of Business 
Statistics. 


WHOLESALE PRICE (BASIC MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFES) INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base of each Group: Year 1928 = 100.) 





Basic Materials and 











7 | 7 | Food- 
| | stuffs | Goods} Goods 
: : Ll and ] princi-| princi- 
Pend, eae] O88 | rae [ene] RU] Bae| | oe (aly | sly | Al 
and ©_ | Total.[bacco.| Im- |Home-|Groups. 


Coal. |..204 | tiles. | cals. | and | Mat- 








; ° re a por- | pro- (a 
Waxes. Hides.| eriais. canlerininee 
(d) (a) 
1928 100 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1929 100 102 8 9 77 98 98 107 101 103 103 
1930 95 108 61 95 55 100 93 95 105 92 | 95 
1931 89 109 oF 98 58 101 92 81 111 79 | 87 
1932 83 107 54 98 53 98 88 719 108 76 84 
1933 82 88 62 95 56 100 83 78 101 te 81 
1934 79 82 66 89 60 98 80 81 99 75 81 
1935 74 88 62 82 59 97 79 85 103 76 | 83 
| 
1936 72 91 76 82 i? 99 82 90 105 81 | 86 
1937 79 95 87 82 89 110 91 95 113 86 92 
1938 80 95 61 83 66 104 88 96 109 85 91 
1939 81 97 65 84 76 105 90 92 111 83 90 
1940 84 123 78 97 93 127 104 99 134 90 100 
1941 88 134 82 106 98 137 112 105 156 91 107 
1942 97 151 93 116 104 154 125 116 180 99 119 
1943 103 160 110 118 106 181 135 121 199 102 126 
1944 103 160 108 118 106 183 3S 123 200 104 127 
1945 103s eatSs 108 117 106 184 133 127 198 106 129 
1946 102 142 119 116 104 187 131 129 194 108 129 
1947 107 142 165 116 94 194 137 137 202 114 | 136 
1948 129 159 234 127 100 204 157 156 217 om 155 
1949 160 166 254 138 96 213 175 172 225 154 172 
1950 179 179 382 179 155 258 208 200 263 182 | 202 
1951 PISS) 196 475 229 248 327 261 242 299 232 | 248 
1952 299 216 408 Qh 193 432 304 Ze 325 oA Pe | 285 
1953 307 DAES 467 279 154 394 301 286 307 285 291 
1954 305 204 387 260 154 380 290 293 296 286 288 
1955 314 203 341 259 228 4i1 298 304 Siz 294 298 
1956 a22 219 346 OA 9 240 466 316 309 332 302 309 
1957 23 ¢/ Oa | 363 286 221 486 322 308 339 302 311 
1958 311 220 Zi2 278 197 457 304 311 318 300 304 
1959 306 216 279 271 oH) 445 303 319 308 308 308 
1960 3167 | e211 278 | 272 278 | 459 308 349 308 332 327 
1961 310 204 286 274 238 460 303 331 301 319 314 
1962 306 198 290 268 216 460 298 318 296 309 306 
1963 303 196 338 | 249 176 | 473 298 329 300 316 | 312 
1963— | 
January 304 196 329 261 196 460 298 324 300 312 309 
February 306 196 326 261 188 460 298 323 298 312 308 
March 306 197 334 260 186 460 299 322 299 st 308 
April 306 197 333 260 189 460 299 321 300 310 307 
ay 305 197 333 260 186 460 298 325 298 313 309 
June 303 197 341 260 175 465 298 335 297 320 315 
July aes 303 197 336 260 L72 472 299 340 297 324 317 
August ae 301 197 329 234 168 485 297 340 300 322 ch 
September ere 301 195 331 234 161 485 296 340 300 321 316 
October ee 303 195 342 | 233 159 | 490 298 333 302 317 313 
November aes 302 195 364 233 163 | 491 300 327, 302 314 311 
December ee 301 196 360 | 233 166 | 492 300 322 302 310 308 
| 
a ee ee 
(a) Excluding potatoes and onions. See para. 3, pages 39-40, (6) Represents only such imported 


commodities as are included in the Wholesale Price Index and does not measure changes in prices of al] 
imports. 
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§ 3. Melbourne Wholesale Price Index. 


I, General.—An index of Melbourne wholesale prices was first computed 
in 1912. It related chiefly to basic materials and foods weighted in accordance 
with consumption in the years immediately preceding that date. Neither the 
list of items nor the weighting was varied except for some changes in the building 
materials group in 1949. The series has some historical significance as a 
measure of changes in the prices, since the year 1861, of its component items 
combined in the proportions in which they were in common use about the 
year 1910. A description of the index and a list of commodities included in 
it were published in Labour Report No. 38, 1949, pages 43-45. Index numbers 
up to the year 1961, the last period for which the index was compiled, are 
shown in Labour Report No. 49, page 42. 


§ 4. International Comparisons: Wholesale Price Index Numbers. 


The following table gives index numbers of wholesale prices during the 
period 1958 to December, 1963, for Australia and other countries. Except 
where otherwise noted, the average prices in each country for the year 1958 
are taken as base (= 100). The figures, which have been taken from the 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics published by the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, show fluctuations in prices in each country, and do not measure 
relative price levels as between the various countries included. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the Statistical Office of the United Nations.) 
(Base: 1958 = 100.) 



























































P.f | | f | 
| 
- 4 | = | ~ 
Period. < 3 i | 4 | Bo ae | 5 
NI | a4) < 
pele gg | a lal al 
< ea a O a) OS) pee 
1958... .. 3 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1959 ne Me 101 100 138 101 | 100 105 | 99 104 100 
1960 = 107 101 181 101 100 107 100 111 100 
1961 me 103 100 250 102 102 110 102 113 101 
1962 100 101 383 105 —105- 113 103 115 105 
1963 Pat 102 104 664 107 108 hil, 104 119 106 
1963— 
March Qtr. 101 104 546 107 109 116 104 114 106 
June = 102 103 | 610 107 109 116 | 103 119 | 106 
Sept. . 104 103 | 691 108 108 116 103 123 106 
Dec. a 102 106 | 810 108 | 108 119 | 104 122 106 
| | corer 
a | @ | | é F 
2 | 3 | : | £8 
Period a\ ai] 4] 3 - Z Lg | 3 ae 
: fo) & fg 
| ze) fi 5] 2 | 8s] ¢)e | Be) B2 
< es (eo) : | ve Z 
&| se) 2/2) 2 | | 2) 3 | 48) 4s 
a —_—_—_—_-o OOO OOS OO OO OOS) SS 
1958... Pr ae 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 
1959 Pe a ies 97 101 101 102 100 101 100 100 101 100 
1960 " 7 Bre 98 102 99 102 101 106 103 101 101 100 
1961 ae ae es 98 103 98 102 | 102 111 105 101 100 , 100 
1962 sas ote are 101 101 99 102 104 | 116 107 101 100 , 100 
1963 oe a ae 106 | 103 101 | 105 105 | 128 | 110 103 | 102 100 
1963— | | 
March Qtr. ae ae 105 | 102 101 103 104 123 109 | 102 | 101 | 100 
June = nee Bue 106 | 103 100 104 104 127 110 102 | 101 100 
Sept. ss ae ne | 106 | 103 100 106 105 128 110 | 103 100 | 100 
Dec. BS 109 | 104 104 | 108 105 | 133); 113 103 105. 100 
(a) ea ey goods only. (b) Beginning 1961, Base: November, 1960 = 100. 


Note.—The symbol - on each side of an index number (e. g. -95-) indicates that two series have been 
linked at that period. The symbol between two index numbers indicates that it is not possible 
to link two series (because of change in scope, etc.) and therefore the index numbers are not comparable 
with each other even where they are shown on the same base period. 
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CHAPTER IlIl.—WAGES AND HOURS. 
§ 1. Arbitration and Wages Boards Acts and Associated Legislation. 


1. General.—Particulars regarding the operation of Commonwealth and 
State Acts for the regulation of wages, hours and conditions of work were 
first compiled for the year 1913 and particulars for later years have appeared 
in subsequent issues of the Labour Report. 


2. Laws Regulating Industrial Matters.——The principal Acts in force 
regulating rates of wage, hours of labour and working conditions generally 
in both Commonwealth and State jurisdictions at the end of 1963 are listed 
below :— 


COMMONWEALTH. 


Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1961. 

Public Service Arbitration Act 1920-1960. 

Coal Industry Act 1946-1958. 

Stevedoring Industry Act 1956-1963. 

Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Power Act 1949-1958. 
Navigation Act 1912-1961. 


STATES. 
New South Wales .. Industrial Arbitration Act, 1940-1961. 
Coal Industry Act, 1946-1960. 
Victoria .. .. Labour and Industry Acts 1958-1963. 
Queensland .. Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts, 
1961 to 1963. 
South Australia .. Industrial Code, 1920-1963. 
Public Service Arbitration Act, 1961. 
Western Australia .. Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912-1961. 
Mining Act, 1904-1963. 
Tasmania .. .. Wages Boards Act 1920-1963. 


Public Service Tribunal Act, 1958-1961. 


3. Methods of Administration.—(i) Commonwealth—({a) Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act.—Under placitum (xxxv.) of section 51 of the Commonwealth 
of Australia Constitution, the Commonwealth Parliament is empowered 
to make laws with respect to “‘ conciliation and arbitration for the prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one 
State’. The Parliament has made such a law, namely, the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. 


This Act defines ‘“‘ an industrial dispute”? as “‘ (a) a dispute (including a 
threatened, impending or probable dispute) as to industrial matters which 
extends beyond the limits of any one State ; and (5) a situation which is likely 
to give rise to a dispute as to industrial matters which so extends; and includes 
(c) such a dispute in relation to employment in an industry carried on by, or 
under the control of, a State or an authority of a State; (d) a dispute in relation 
to employment in an industry carried on by, or under the control of, the 
Commonwealth or an authority of the Commonwealth, whether or not the 
dispute extends beyond the limits of any one State; and (e) a claim which an 
organization is entitled to submit to the Commission under section eleven A of 
the Public Service Arbitration Act 1920-1960 (see page 47) or an application or 
matter which the Public Service Arbitrator has refrained from hearing, or from 
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further hearing, or from determining under section fourteen A of that Act, 
whether or not there exists in relation to the claim, application or matter a 


dispute as to industrial matters which extends beyond the limits of any one 
State ”’. 


The Conciliation and Arbitration Act was extensively amended by Act 
No. 44 of 1956. This amendment altered the structure of the arbitration 
machinery by separating the judicial functions from the conciliation and 
arbitration functions. The Commonwealth Industrial Court was established 
to deal with judicial matters under the Act, and the Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Commission to handle the functions of conciliation 
and arbitration. In recent years a number of other amendments have been 
made to the Act, the latest amending Act being No. 40 of 1961. A summary 
of the provisions of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1961 is given 
in the following paragraphs. 


(b) The Commonwealth Industrial Court.—The Commonwealth Industrial 
Court is at present composed of a Chief Judge and three other Judges and the 
Act provides that the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Industrial Court shall 
be exercised by not less than two Judges except in the following circumstances. 
A single Judge may exercise the jurisdiction of the Court with respect to a 
dismissal or injury of an employee on account of industrial action, interpretation 
of awards, questions concerning eligibility for membership of an organization, 
disputes between an organization and its members and a prescribed matter of 
practice or procedure. A single Judge may refer a question of law for the 
opinion of the Court constituted by not less than two Judges. The Court is 
a Superior Court of Record with the same power to punish contempts of its 
power and authority as is possessed by the High Court. In general, decisions 
of the Industrial Court are final; however, an appeal lies to the High Court, 
but only when the latter grants leave to appeal. Provision is made for the 
registration of employer and employee associations. In matters involving 
disputed elections in organizations, the Court may direct the Registrar to 
make investigations, and if necessary order a new election. The Act also 
provides for the Commission to exercise the powers of the Court with regard 
to an application for cancellation of registration of an organization. Any 
such change of jurisdiction must be notified by proclamation. This provision 
could be used if the powers of the Court in this regard were declared, in whole 
or in part, to be invalid. 


Special provision is made concerning the right of audience before the 
Commonwealth Industrial Court. Briefly, except in proceedings which, 
in general, involve questions of law or offences against the Act, parties 
are able to elect whether to appear personally or to be represented by lawyers 
or officials. Even in proceedings involving questions of law, except appeals 
from decisions by other Courts to the Industrial Court on matters arising under 
this Act or the Public Service Arbitration Act 1920-1960, the parties may, 
if they wish and the Court grants leave, be represented by officials. 


(c) The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission.—The 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission at the end of 1963 
was composed of a President, five Deputy Presidents, a Senior Commissioner, 
ten Commissioners and three Conciliators. The presidential members of the 
Commission must have been solicitors or barristers of the High Court or of 
the Supreme Court of a State of not less than five years’ standing or Judges 
of the previously existing Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
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The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission is empowered 
to prevent or settle industrial disputes by conciliation or arbitration, and to make 
suggestions and to do such things as appear right and proper for (a) effecting 
a reconciliation between the parties to industrial disputes; (b) preventing and 
settling industrial disputes by amicable agreement; and (c) preventing and 
settling, by conciliation or arbitration, industrial disputes not prevented or 
settled by amicable agreement. The Commission may exercise its powers of 
its own motion or on the application of a party. 


The President may assign a Commissioner to deal with industrial disputes 
relating to particular industries, or members of the Commission to deal with 
a particular industrial dispute. However, subject to the approval of the 
President, it is the duty of the Senior Commissioner to organize and allocate 
the work of the Commissioners and Conciliators. 


When an industrial dispute occurs or is likely to occur, the Act provides 
that a Commissioner shall take steps for the prompt prevention or settlement 
of that dispute by conciliation, or, if in his opinion conciliation is unlikely 
to succeed or has failed, by arbitration. A Commissioner may arrange with 
the Senior Commissioner for a Conciliator to assist the parties to reach an 
amicable agreement and shall do so if the parties so request. If an agreement 
is reached, a memorandum of its terms shall be made in writing, and may be 
certified by the Commission. A certified memorandum shall have the same 
effect as an award. 


Only the Commission in Presidential Session, that is, the Commission 
constituted by at least three presidential members nominated by the President, 
has the power to make awards, or to certify agreements concerning standard 
hours, basic wages and long service leave. 


An industrial dispute being heard by a Commissioner may be referred to 
the Commission on the ground of public interest. If a party to a dispute 
makes an application for such a reference, the Commissioner shall consult 
with the President, who may direct that the Commission constituted by three 
members, one of whom is a presidential member and one is, where practicable, 
the Commissioner concerned, shall hear and determine the dispute, or that 
part referred to it. In this hearing the Commission may have regard to 
evidence given and arguments adduced previously before the Commissioner, 
and it may refer a part of the dispute back to the Commissioner for deter- 
mination. The President may, before the Commission has been constituted 
for the referred dispute, authorize a presidential member of the Commission 
or a Commissioner to take evidence on the Commission’s behalf. 


An appeal against the decision of a Commissioner shall be heard by not 
less than three members nominated by the President, of whom at least two 
shall be presidential members of the Commission. However, an appeal will 
not be heard unless the Commission considers it is mecessary as a matter of 
public interest. The President, after taking account of the views of the 
parties to a dispute, may appoint a member of the Commission to take evidence 
on behalf of a presidential bench of the Commission, so that it can have this 
evidence before it when it commences its hearing. 


Where matters relating to appeals or references to the Commission under 
both or either of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act and the Public Service 
Arbitration Act are being heard, and the Commission is not constituted by the 
same persons for these matters, the President may, if he is of the opinion that 
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they involve a question in common, direct that the Commission in joint session 
(i.e. comprised of those persons who constituted the Commission in the 
Separate matters) may take evidence and hear argument on that question. 


Provision is also made in the Act for a presidential member of the Com- 
mission to handle industrial matters in connexion with the maritime industries, 
the Snowy Mountains Area and the stevedoring industry, except in those 
matters for which the Act requires that the Commission shall be constituted 
by more than one member. 


The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission also deals 
with disputes and industrial matters, interstate or intra-State, associated with 
undertakings or projects of the Commonwealth Government which have been 
declared by the Minister to be Commonwealth projects for the purposes of 
this Act. In effect, this places employees of Commonwealth projects, so 
declared, under the jurisdiction of the Commission. The Commission may 
also make an award in relation to an industrial dispute involving such employees. 
The Minister has the power to exempt certain persons or classes of persons 
working on these projects from the jurisdiction of the Commission. 


The Commission may make an award in relation to an industrial dispute 
when the Public Service Arbitrator refrains from dealing with claims made by 
a Public Service employee organization or consents to the claims being presented 
to the Commission, though such an award may be inconsistent with a law of 
the Commonwealth relating to salaries, wages, rates of pay or terms or conditions 
of service of employees in the Public Service as defined by section three of the 
Public Service Arbitration Act 1920-1960, not being the Commonwealth 
Employees’ Compensation Act 1930-1962, the Commonwealth Employees’ 
Furlough Act 1943-1959, the Superannuation Act 1922-1963 or any other 
prescribed Act. 


The Act provides that where a State law, or an order, award, decision or 
determination of a State industrial authority is inconsistent with or deals with 
a matter dealt with in an award of the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission, the latter shall prevail, and the former, to the extent 
of the inconsistency or in relation to the matter dealt with, shall be invalid. 


(d) Coal Industry Tribunal—The Coal Industry Tribunal was established 
under the Commonwealth Coal Industry Act 1946 and the New South Wales 
Coal Industry Act, 1946 to consider and determine interstate disputes and, in 
respect of New South Wales only, intra-State disputes between the Australian 
Coal and Shale Employees’ Federation and employers in the coal-mining 
industry. 


Special war-time bodies were created to deal with specific aspects of the 
coal industry, reference to which was made in earlier issues of the Labour 
Report (see No. 40, page 53). Under amending legislation passed jointly by 
the Commonwealth and New South Wales Parliaments in 1951, the Tribunal 
was vested with authority to deal with all interstate industrial disputes in the 
coal-mining industry, irrespective of the trade union involved, and, in the case 
of New South Wales, intra-State disputes also. The Tribunal consists of one 
person, who may appoint two assessors nominated by the parties to advise 
him in matters relating to any dispute. Subsidiary authorities are the Local 
Coal Authorities and Mine Conciliation Committees, who may be appointed 
to assist in the prevention and settlement of certain disputes. An amendment 
to the Commonwealth Coal Industry Act, passed in 1952, makes it obligatory 
for the Tribunal to use conciliation and arbitration to settle industrial disputes. 
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(e) Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator—Wages, hours of work and 
working conditions in the Commonwealth Public Service are regulated by the 
Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator, under powers conferred by the 
Public Service Arbitration Act 1920-1960. The system of arbitration com- 
menced to operate in 1912, cases being heard by the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration as part of the ordinary work of that Court. 
In 1920, however, the control was transferred to the Arbitrator, who is 
appointed by the government for a term of seven years, and who need not 
have legal qualifications. 

Provision is now made for an organization of employees in the Public 
Service to submit a claim to the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission with the consent of the Public Service Arbitrator or where the 
Arbitrator has, other than on the ground of triviality, refrained from hearing 
or determining the claim. 

Appeals from decisions of the Arbitrator may be made to the Commission. 


(f) Australian Capital Territory Industrial Board.—The regulation of 
industrial matters in the Australian Capital Territory under a local Industrial 
Board commenced in the year 1922. However, an amending Ordinance, 
gazetted on 19th May, 1949, abolished the Board and transferred its functions 
to authorities established by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act. A Commissioner was assigned to the Australian Capital Territory. 
Matters outside his jurisdiction are now dealt with by the Commonwealth 
Industrial Court and the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission. 

Details of the provisions relating to the Board during its period of juris- 
diction may be found in issues of the Labour Report prior to No. 37 (see No. 36, 
p. 51). 

(ii) States—(a) New South Wales.—The controlling authority is the Industrial 
Commission of New South Wales, which, at the end of 1963, consisted of a 
President and seven other Judges. Subsidiary tribunals are the Conciliation 
Commissioners, the Apprenticeship Commissioner, Conciliation Committees 
and Apprenticeship Councils constituted for particular industries. Each 
Conciliation Committee consists of a Conciliation Commissioner as 
Chairman and equal numbers of representatives of employers and employees. 
The Apprenticeship Commissioner and the members of the Conciliation 
Committee for an industry constitute the Apprenticeship Council for the 
industry. These subsidiary tribunals may make awards binding on industries, 
but an appeal to the Industrial Commission may be made against any award. 
Special Commissioners with conciliatory powers and limited arbitration powers 
may be appointed. Compulsory control commenced in 1901, after the earlier 
Acts of 1892 and 1899 providing for voluntary submission of matters in dispute 
had proved abortive. 


(b) Victoria.—The authorities are separate Wages Boards for the occu- 
pations and industries covered, each consisting of a chairman and equal numbers 
of representatives of employers and employees, and a Court of Industrial 
Appeals, the latter presided over by a Judge of the County Court. The system 
was instituted in the State in 1896, and represented the first example in Australia 
of legal regulation of wage rates. 


(c) Queensland.—Legal control was first instituted in 1907 with the passing 
of the Wages Board Act. The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1961 
established the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Commission and 
preserved and continued in existence the Industrial Court. The Industrial 
Court is constituted by the President (a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
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Queensland) sitting alone, and the Full Industrial Court by the President and 
two Commissioners. The Conciliation and Arbitration Commission is con- 
stituted by a Commissioner sitting alone and the Full Bench of the Com- 
mission by at least three Commissioners. Not more than five Commissioners 
shall be appointed. A Commissioner shall not be capable of being a member 
of the Executive Council or of the Legislative Assembly, and shall not take 
part in the management of any business. For further details of the provisions 
of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1961 see Labour Report 
No. 49, pages 52-54. 


(d) South Australia—rThe principal tribunal is the Industrial Court of 
South Australia composed of the President (a person eligible for appointment as 
a Judge of the Supreme Court) who may be joined by two assessors employed 
in the industry concerned; Deputy Presidents may also be appointed. There are 
also Industrial Boards, for the various industries, consisting of a chairman and 
equal numbers of representatives of employers and employees. Another tribunal 
provided for under the Industrial Code is the Board of Industry, composed of 
a President, who shall be the President or a Deputy President of the Industrial 
Court,and four Commissioners. Broadly speaking, the functions of these three 
tribunals are:—(i) the Industrial Court delivers awards concerning workers who 
do not come under the jurisdiction of the Industrial Boards and hears appeals 
from decisions of Industrial Boards, and Boards of Reference; (ii) the deter- 
minations of the Industrial Boards apply to most industries in the metropolitan 
area; however, for employees of the Public Service, Railways and councils 
of a municipality or district, determinations of Industrial Boards apply to 
the whole of the State; (iii) the Board of Industry declares, for the whole of 
the State, the “‘ living wage ’’. 

(e) Western Australia.—Legal control dates back to 1900. At the end of 
1963 the system of control comprised an Arbitration Court, Industrial Boards, 
Conciliation Committees and a Conciliation Commissioner. Employers and 
employees were equally represented on both Boards and Committees. The 
Court consisted of a Judge of the Supreme Court and two members. Com- 
missioners could also be appointed by the Minister for the settlement of 
particular disputes. An amending Act, to operate from 1st February 1964, 
created an Industrial Commission and an Industrial Appeals Court and these 
replace the above tribunals. Details of this new legislation will be found in 
the next issue of the Labour Report. 

The Western Australian Coal Industry Tribunal has power to determine 
any industrial matter in the coal-mining industry. It consists of a chairman 
and four other members (two representatives each of employers and employees). 
Boards of Reference may be appointed by the Tribunal and decisions of the 
Tribunal may be reviewed by the Court of Arbitration on the application of 
a party subject to the decision. From 1st February, 1964 this review would be 
made by the Industrial Commission in Court Session. 


(f) Tasmania.—The authority consists of Wages Boards for separate 
industries, comprising a Chairman (who is common to all Wages Boards), 
appointed by the Governor, and equal numbers of representatives of employers 
and employees, appointed by the Minister administering the Act. The system 
was instituted in 1910. 

4. New Legislation and Special Reports.—Information concerning the main 
provisions of various industrial acts in force throughout Australia was given 
in earlier Labour Reports, and brief reviews are furnished in each issue of the 
more important aspects of new industrial legislation having special application 
to the terms of awards or determinations. The years 1962 and 1963 are covered 
in this issue. 
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(i) Commonwealth.{a) The Stevedoring Industry Act 1962. Assent was 
given on 19th November, 1962 to an amendment to the Stevedoring Industry 
Act 1956-1961. The amendment became operative from that day. 


The main purpose of the amending Act was to correct anomalies in the 
long service leave provisions which had been introduced into the Stevedoring 
Act by an amendment during the previous year. In addition, the benefits of 
the Commonwealth Employees’ Compensation Act 1930-1962 were extended to the 
members of the Australian Stevedoring Industry Authority. 


The provisions for forfeiture of qualifying service as a result of participation 
in a port stoppage were repealed. Previously workers involved in a port stoppage 
had their qualifying service reduced by such periods (not exceeding 30 days) 
as the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission determined. 


The amending Act included provisions to enable waterside workers in 
ports which have been down-graded to take long service leave under the same 
conditions as those applying to “ A ”’ class ports. 


To provide continuity of qualifying service, waterside workers who became 
union officials were placed on the same basis as men granted leave of absence. 
In cases where a break in registration exceeds two months and the Authority 
is satisfied that the break was in the interests of either the industry or the public 
and of a reasonable duration, or that the worker could reasonably have been 
granted leave, then such a break will not be treated as breaking continuity 
for long service leave purposes. 


The service of waterside workers who were employed either as permanent 
waterside workers prior to becoming registered or were deregistered upon 
becoming permanent, is to be regarded as permanent service for leave purposes. 
The Act does not affect the worker’s entitlement to long service leave which 
may be applicable to him under any State Act or other scheme in respect of 
his permanent employment and provision is made to ensure that the worker 
does not lose by taking up permanent employment. The worker is not 
entitled to leave under both the Stevedoring Industry Act and another scheme 
but the total leave entitled to cannot be less than that accrued if the whole 
period of service had been as a casual. 


Where waterside workers move from port to port in connexion with their 
calling, such travelling time will now be allowed as qualifying for long 
service leave. For movements between “A” and ‘‘B”’ class ports, etc. the 
legislation was amended to include both for purposes of long service leave. 
In cases where it is impossible to ascertain the qualifying service of a worker 
registered at a port, because of the inadequacy or lack of records, the Australian 
Stevedoring Industry Authority may determine the period to be included as 
qualifying service. 

The provision of long service leave was extended to certain waterside workers, 
who were employed at the port of Melbourne before June, 1953, so that they 
may include in their qualifying service such days when employed as coal 
workers prior to that date. It also included, as qualifying service, the period 
spent by members of the Sydney Mechanical Branch of the Waterside Workers’ 
Federation of Australia, who between 1944 and 1948, although not registered 
as waterside workers, were employed in stevedoring operations in the port of 
Sydney. 

Amendments relating to waterside workers who served in the armed forces 
were included, firstly to enable war service to be counted in the qualifying period 
for long service leave in cases where the worker concerned had been employed 
as a waterside worker prior to war service, and secondly to allow workers 
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entitled to a war service pension at the age of sixty, to transfer to the B 
register and receive long service leave benefits which would otherwise be payable 
at 65. 


Provision was also made for liberalizing the conditions necessary for an 
irregular worker to qualify for long service leave by removing the requirement 
of eight years service as a regular waterside worker. 


Appeals by waterside workers against decisions of the Authority which, 
on medical grounds, transferred workers between Parts A and B of the register, 
had previously been heard by the Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. 
The amending legislation transferred the hearing of such appeals to medical 
boards and in cases where the appeals were upheld, the Australian Stevedoring 
Industry Authority must pay compensation to the worker for any loss of 
payments incurred by the transfer. 


Payment of compensation was also extended to cover instances where the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission revoked an earlier 
suspension of the registration of a waterside worker by the Authority. The 
Authority has to pay the worker an amount adequate to cover any loss 
entailed by the suspension. 


The amended Act now allows the Authority, at its discretion, to pay 
moneys due to the waterside worker, at the time of death, without the necessity 
of producing probate of the will or letters of administration. 


Where a port stoppage is declared by the Authority, the Commission, upon 
application by the union within fourteen days (or such longer period as the 
Commission allows), may rescind any such declaration. In cases where such 
declarations are rescinded the Authority may then either cancel or suspend the 
registration of waterside workers involved or those entitled to attendance 
money on condition that the stoppage did not involve more than 250 or 
one-third of the number of registered regular waterside workers at that port. 


The provision for separate parts of the register for regular and irregular 
workers respectively, which previously applied only to continuous and seasonal 
ports, was extended to all ports. 


(5) The Stevedoring Industry Act 1963, assented to on 28th October, 1963, 
had effect from 17th September, 1963. This Act, which was introduced to give 
effect to a recommendation of the National Conference on the problems in 
the stevedoring industry, suspends the operation of Section 52A of the Act 
until revived by proclamation. (Section 52A provides for the declaration of 
stoppages in ports as “ port stoppages ’’ where one-third of the labour force 
or 250 men are involved. A declaration results in the automatic suspension of 
attendance money for waterside workers involved in such a stoppage for the 
next four days on which they would otherwise be entitled to receive it.) All 
Suspensions of entitlements to attendance money which were imposed prior to 
17th September, 1963, but had not taken effect were to be remitted. 


(ii) New South Walesa) A new Act (No. 43 of 1962) entitled Factories, 
Shops, and Industries Act, 1962 was assented to on 19th December, 1962. 


The Act was designed to make provisions “ with respect to the supervision 
and regulation of factories, shops, and certain other industries; and to the 
health, safety and welfare of persons employed therein; to restrict the hours on 
week days and Sundays during which shops may be opened, and certain trades 
may be carried on; to control the advertising and description of goods; to 
regulate outdoor work in the clothing trades . . . acer ete: 
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The Act provided for the repeal, in whole or in part, of a number of Acts 
which were either superseded by, or incorporated in, the provisions of the new 
Act. However the Act does not affect operations under the Scaffolding and 
Lifts Act, 1912, the Rural Workers Accommodation Act, 1926, or the Textile 
Products Labelling Act, 1954. 


Generally the legislation sets out a code for the health, safety and welfare 
of workers, provides for the inspection and approval of working conditions 
of employees, including provision of dining room facilities, first-aid equipment, 
amenities, etc. 


Conditions setting out restrictions on the hours of trading or work in certain 
industries were enumerated, with special provisions being made for the opening 
and closing times of chemists’ shops, hairdressers’ shops, butchers’ shops and 
shops for the sale of motor vehicles, spirit, oil or accessories. Regulations 
covering the registration and trading hours of automatic vending devices were 
also included. Other restrictions on trading hours were made to cover mixed 
businesses, furniture factories and the manufacture of bread. 


A Hairdressers Council was constituted to exercise and discharge powers 
and functions conferred by the Act. Its duties are aimed at improving methods 
of hairdressing and standards of hygiene and sanitary conditions. 


Under the Act, provision is made for the setting up of a Factory and 
Industrial Welfare Board, consisting of three members appointed by the 
Governor. One of such members shall be the person holding the office of 
Chief Inspector, as Chairman, the other two members of the Board being 
one representative each of employers and employees. 


Other parts of the Act covered outdoor work in the clothing trade; adver- 
tising and description of goods; home delivery of certain commodities; sales 
of refrigerators, ice-chests and ice-boxes; and miscellaneous provisions 
(e.g. service of orders or summons, penalties). 


(b) The Long Service Leave (Amendment) Act, 1963 amended the Long 
Service Leave Act, 1955. (See page 139 for a summary of this Act.) 


(iii) Victoria—(a) The Bank Holidays (Saturday) Act 1962 (No. 6926) 
amended the Bank Holidays Act 1958. 


The Act, which became operative on Ist January, 1963, provided for the 
closing of the banks on Saturday mornings in Victoria, subject to the Governor- 
in-Council being satisfied that adequate banking facilities were provided on 
the last banking day prior to Saturday in each week. 


(b) The Labour and Industry (Amendment) Act 1963 (No. 7080) containing 
amendments to the Labour and Industry Act 1958 was assented to on 10th 
December, 1963. 


The new provisions gave the Governor-in-Council power to make regulations 
in respect of employment conditions of the chairman of a Wages Board, whether 
appointed before or after this amending legislation. Members of a Wages 
Board who are re-appointed must now lodge a statutory declaration that, on 
the day of re-appointment, they are bona fide representatives in the trade 
concerned. The Act abolished the statutory offices of Chief Inspector and 
Assistant Chief Inspector of Factories and Shops and provided for the appoint- 
ment of a Deputy Registrar to perform the duties on occasions when the 
Registrar of the Industrial Appeals Court was absent or the office was vacant. 
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The amending legislation introduced new conditions governing the regis- 
tration of premises as factories. The condition that the employment of a 
Chinese person on the premises automatically brings the premises under the 
definition of a factory was repealed. The annual period of registration of 
a shop was changed to bring it into line with that of factory registrations, 
i.e., between the first day of January and the last day of the following December. 
The half-fee payable when the factory or shop opens during the latter half of 
the registration period was repealed and fees for renewal of registrations are 
to be paid within a period of fourteen days from the time specified, either in 
the certificate of registration or by notice in writing. Premises which previously 
had not been classified as a factory or shop under the Act but had been required 
to register particulars of name and locality, were no longer required to submit 
these details. 


Trading hours for the closure of shops selling trailers or boats were extended 
to 10 p.m. on Fridays and from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. on Saturdays—the same hours 
as premises selling motor cars. The limitation on working hours in factories 
where Chinese persons are employed and the necessity to stamp appropriately 
furniture manufactured with Chinese or European labour was withdrawn. 


Other provisions related to factory employment are—(1) the abolition of 
the requirement to produce a certificate of fitness for employees under the age 
of sixteen years; (2) the payment of moneys by an employer owing to an 
employee (now dead) must be made to that employee’s personal representative; 
and (3) the increase in the maximum limit for breaches of determinations, for 
the second offence, from £100 to £150. 


(c) The Apprenticeship (Amendment) Act 1963 (No. 7079), assented to on 
10th December, 1963, amended the Apprenticeship Act 1958. The amending 
legislation firstly, allows the Apprenticeship Commission, in such cases as it 
considers desirable, to use an alternative method whereby the apprentice attends 
classes less frequently but for longer periods, i.e., two weeks in each period of 
ten weeks instead of one day in each week. The provisions of the Act simply 
convert the existing maximum liability, which is in terms of eight hours per 
week, to an equivalent maximum liability in terms of the whole period of 
apprenticeship, i.e., a total of 1600 hours (with the provision that such leave 
should not exceed 800 hours in any one year). The particular method chosen by 
the employer and the apprentice will depend upon the trade or industry 
concerned. Secondly, the Apprenticeship Commission may, in appropriate 
cases, admit apprentices at stages other than the initial stage. Thirdly, in 
cases where an apprentice fails to make satisfactory progress the Commission 
may extend the currency of the indentures for such periods as it thinks fit but 
not beyond the term prescribed in the relevant apprenticeship trade. 


The Act also applied to country apprentices in attendance at continuous 
courses of instruction in technical schools. 


The Act included the cooking trade with the baking and pastry-cooking 
trades as being trades where the apprentice normally works outside of daytime 
school hours and to compensate for his daytime attendance at school, an 
equivalent time off from work is to be allowed. 


Two copies of the apprenticeship indentures are to be lodged with the 
Commission in a prescribed form, one copy for the employer and one for the 
apprentice. A register of apprentices is to be established and maintained. 


Other amendments to the Act concerned the authorization of legal pro- 
ceedings and the appointment of an additional deputy chairman of Trade 
Commnittees. 
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(iv) Queensland.—{a) The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
Amendment Act of 1963, assented to on 18th December, 1963, amended the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1961, by setting out certain penalty 
provisions and offences against the Act. 


The amending Act included penalty provisions for industrial unions which 
fail to admit to membership, within three months, any person who is entitled 
to membership, or which fail to provide, within one month, a union ticket to 
any person who has complied with the rules of the union. 


Moneys due to an employee who left an employer without being paid the 
full amount due to him and who cannot be contacted by the employer must, 
upon demand, be paid to an industrial inspector (instead of a clerk of petty 
sessions) within a period of six months following the inspector’s demand. 
Failure in turn by the inspector to locate the employee within 30 days involves 
payment by him of such moneys to the Department of Labour and Industry 
for the employee’s credit. Prosecution for offences are to be made by an 
industrial magistrate sitting as a court of petty sessions. Any moneys collected 
by the clerk of petty sessions are likewise to be paid to the Department of 
‘Labour and Industry for the employee’s credit. 


The action of an employer in paying an employee a remuneration less 
than that prescribed under an award or industrial agreement and the acceptance 
of this remuneration by the employee were listed as breaches of the particular 
award or agreement. 


The Act also dealt with the transaction of business in a “ factory’ or 
‘** shop ’’ (as defined in the Factories and Shops Acts 1960 to 1963) outside of 
lawful trading hours. 


(b) The Labour and Industry Acts Amendment Act of 1963 was assented to 
on 16th December, 1963 and amended the Labour and Industry Acts 1946 to 
1961. The amended legislation related to the issuing, renewal and cancellation 
of licences for private employment exchanges. 


(c) An amendment (No. 14 of 1963) to section 63 of the Factories and 
Shops Act of 1960 was assented to on 3rd December, 1963 to elucidate the term 
** occupier ’’ as used in this section of the Act. 


(v) South Australia—The Industrial Code, 1920-60 was _ substantially 
amended by the Industrial Code Amendment Act, 1963 assented to on Sth 
December, 1963. The Act became effective on Ist January, 1964. 


The amendments affected were not to apply to any award or order made 
before the commencement of the amending legislation unless the Industrial 
Court otherwise ordered. The Court was now to be known as the Industrial 
Court of South Australia and any question of law or interpretation of this Act 
was to be the jurisdiction of the Court. 


Industrial matters submitted to the Court by a particular industry must 
involve a minimum of twenty employees in that industry or not less than 75 
per cent. of all the industry’s employees, whichever is the lesser. Whenever 
necessary the Court has jurisdiction to appoint a Board of Reference of one or 
more members, to deal with any matters prescribed under an award and shall 
hear appeals against decisions or orders of such Boards. The currency of 
awards or orders fixed by the Court may, at the Court’s discretion, be varied 
after the expiration of three years. 
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On any industrial matter dealt with at a conference called by the President 
of the Court, the determination and settlement reached shall be binding upon 
the parties represented at the conference. The President in reaching the settle- 
ment may exercise all or any powers of the Court. 


Previously the declaration by the Court that an award or order was to be a 
common rule for an industry had to be published in the Government Gazette. 
This notification must now be published in at least one or more of the daily 
metropolitan newspapers and, unless the court otherwise orders, at least once 
in the Government Gazette. Consolidation of awards by the Registrar were 
also to be published in the Government Gazette. 


The amending legislation introduced revised procedures for dealing with 
appeals against determinations. It firstly, consolidated the former system of 
having separate hearings of appeals against determinations applying in the 
metropolitan area and those localities outside the metropolitan area into a 
uniform State practice. Secondly, appeals could be made by a majority of 
representatives of employers or a majority of representatives of employees on 
the board concerned. Thirdly, appeals by an employer or group of employers, 
subject to the determination, must cover a minimum of twenty employees or 
one-quarter of the total number of employees concerned with the determination, 
whichever is the lesser. Employees may appeal provided their numbers are 
not less than twenty or one-quarter of the total number of employees subject 
to the determination, whichever is the lesser. Fourthly, any interested person 
or association could now appeal against a determination or part of the deter- 
mination, but only if the appeal is challenging or disputing the legality of the 
determination. If an appeal is made against a determination, the Court may 
order a stay of operations of the whole or any special parts of the determination 
on such terms and conditions as it thinks fit until a decision has been made by 
the Court. In cases where an application is made to have an award declared 
illegal, the power of the court, to decide whether such an application testing 
this legality may be made, was abolished. 


The Act stated that salaries of public servants were to be set out by the 
Public Service Board, instead of the Classification and Efficiency Board, under 
the Public Service Act, 1936-1959. Awards covering teachers’ salaries were to 
be made by the Teachers’ Salaries Board, under the Education Act, 1915-1962. 
Any award or order by the Court affecting these two groups was still subject 
to Parliament’s appropriation of money for that purpose. 


The provision that the Court, in making any declaration concerning appren- 
tices, should do so with reference to the training of apprentices in technical 
schools, was deleted. 


The amending legislation also affected the registration of associations. If 
the rules of an association are registered under the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, the Registrar may dispense with compliance by any such 
association with the conditions relating to its rules. 


The rules of a registered association must provide against conditions, 
obligations or restrictions, which are oppressive, unreasonable or unjust, being 
imposed upon members or applicants for membership. A member of a 
registered association may apply to the Court for an order declaring that a 
union rule (or part thereof) contravenes the requirements of the Act and where 
such an order is made then the rule is made void. 
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Other amendments were passed dealing with—(1) the notification in a daily 
metropolitan newspaper and the advice to other registered associations affected 
by a new application for registration; (2) adjournment of registration; (3) evi- 
dence of rules of an association; and (4) the recovery of fines and contributions. 
Every association must now keep an up-to-date register of its members which, 
on request, must be furnished to the Registrar within 28 days. Balance sheets 
and statements delivered to the Registrar are to be audited by a registered 
company auditor under the Companies Act, 1962. Conditions governing the 
cancellation and amalgamation of registered associations were further clarified. 


The right of a majority (at least three-fifths) of the employers and employees 
in an industry to enter into an industrial agreement on matters not covered by 
an existing industrial board was abolished. 


In cases where an employee is engaged in different classes of work, the 
employer must pay the rates fixed by the awards and determinations 
applicable to such classes of work. Persons convicted by a special magistrate 
for offences under this Act must pay any sums due to the offended for arrears 
of wages, etc. Employees who knowingly allow an employer to commit a 
breach or non-observance of an award or order of the Industrial Court or a 
determination of an Industrial Board are guilty of an offence under the Act. 
Proceedings in respect to offences against the Act must commence within six 
months after the commission of the offence. 


Employers who are liable to pay wages under an award or order of the Court 
may, at the request in writing of an employee, deduct amounts payable to the 
employee for a sickness and accident fund, a hospital benefits organization, 
insurance premiums, rent, board and lodging, protective clothing or equipment. 
Employers are required to keep certain records in respect of their employees to 
whom an award or order applies. Such records include name and address of 
employees; age of every person under twenty-one years; a time book or time 
or wages record time card or time sheet; and details of annual and sick leave 
granted to employees. These records are to be open upon request to an 
inspector under the Act. Employers are also required to fix in a conspicuous 
place the award in force in respect of their employees. 


The 1963 Act amended the jurisdiction and duties of Industrial Boards. 
Previously employees whose wages exceeded £25 per week (other than employees 
of councils and municipalities) were excluded from the jurisdiction of Industrial 
Boards but the amending legislation changed this wage limit to twice the 
*‘ living wage’’ in force in the metropolitan area at the particular time. In 
cases where, by reason of any act or omission by any members, an Industrial 
Board is unable to exercise its powers, the Court may direct the board or its 
chairman to make a determination. Parties at Industrial Board hearings are to 
be paid a prescribed allowance for attendances and expenses. Those persons, 
who are summoned to appear and do not, are liable to a maximum penalty of 
£50. Determinations of a board did not apply to a son or daughter of an 
employer under the earlier legislation but this exemption was now abolished. 
A copy of all determinations made by a board together with all correspondence 
connected with the determination were to be open for inspection by any person 
interested in or affected by the determination. The requirement that employees 
were not to be boarders of an employer, when the employees’ wages are fixed 
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by an Industrial Board, has been abolished. It is no longer necessary for 
employers to supply a weekly notice showing particulars of overtime worked 
by employees. 


The Board of Industry has the power to decide questions concerning the 
demarcation of occupations and may incorporate its decision in an order which 
shall have the same effect as a determination of an Industrial Board but from 
which there shall be no appeal to the Court. The provisions of the Act relating 
to the quarterly computation of the “ living wage ’’ by the Board of Industry 
were deleted. 


The provisions of the Act concerning factories and shops were amended to 
deal with the annual renewal of factory registration; notification to the Secretary 
for Labour and Industry of outside workers; cleanliness and overcrowding; 
and safety, conveniences and appliances. Foundry and welding operations 
were brought within the regulations governing factories in which dust is 
generated. The occupier of a factory is required to keep for a prescribed 
period a written record of particulars concerning all accidents and report to 
the Chief Inspector accidents causing loss of life, or incapacity to a person for 
three days or more (in lieu of 24 hours as previously). The provisions concerning 
the working hours of employees, especially those for males under 16 years 
and females under 18 years were amended. The limitation of working hours 
in factories where Chinese persons are employed was removed. The powers 
of inspectors under the Act were enumerated in detail to embrace all aspects 
of inspection and inquiry. The requirement that inspectors should be qualified 
mechanics was removed. 


The amending legislation includes provisions that the Secretary for Labour 
and Industry must prepare an annual report for the Minister for the purpose 
of informing Parliament, generally, of the activities of the Department of 
Labour and Industry. 


(vi) Western Australia.—In November, 1963 the Industrial Arbitration Act 
1912-1961 was amended by an Act (No. 76 of 1963) assented to on 19th 
December, 1963. It replaced the Arbitration Court and Conciliation Com- 
mission with a four man Industrial Commission and established a Court of 
Industrial Appeal to decide judicial matters. The Act became effective on Ist 
February, 1964 and further particulars will be published in the next issue of 
the Labour Report. 


(vii) Tasmania—(a) The Wages Boards Act 1920 was amended by the Wages 
Boards Act 1963 (No. 75 of 1963), assented to on 3rd December, 1963, to 
ensure that members of a Wages Board and persons giving evidence are paid 
allowances and reimbursements of expenses incurred through attendances 
before the Board in addition to the prescribed fees payable. 


(5) Following the passing of resolutions by both Houses of Parliament, 
authorizing the establishment of two new Wages Boards, the Governor, on 
22nd October, 1963, established the Ambulance Services’ Wages Board and the 
Alginates’ Wages Board. The establishment of these Boards transfers certain 
powers formerly exercised by the Public Vehicles’ Wages Board and the Fish 
and Games Merchants’ Wages Board respectively. 
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(viii) Territories—No industrial legislation affecting only the Northern 
Territory or the Australian Capital Territory was passed in 1962 or 1963. 


§ 2. Rates of Wage and Hours of Work. 


1. General.—The collection of data for minimum rates of wage in the 
various occupations in each State was first undertaken by this Bureau in 1913. 
Particulars were ascertained primarily from awards, determinations and 
industrial agreements under Commonwealth and State Acts and related to 
the minimum wage prescribed. In those cases where no award, determination 
or registered agreement was in force, the ruling union or predominant rate 
of wage was ascertained from employers and secretaries of trade unions. This 
applied mainly in the earlier years; in recent years all occupations included 
have been covered by awards, etc. In a few cases occupations covered by 
unregistered agreements have been included, where such agreements are 
dominant in the industries to which they refer. From the particulars so 
obtained, indexes of “‘ nominal’”’ (i.e. minimum) weekly wage rates were 
calculated for a number of industry groups until the end of 1959. The index 
for each industry group was the unweighted average of wage rates for selected 
occupations within the group. These industry indexes were combined into 
an aggregate index by using industry weights as current in or about 1911. 


Results were first published for 1913 in Labour Report No. 2, pages 28-43. 
Within a few years, the scope of these indexes was considerably extended (see 
Labour Report No. 5, pages 44-50). On the basis then adopted, weighted 
average minimum weekly and hourly wage rates and hours of work were 
published quarterly from 30th September, 1917, to 30th June, 1959, in the 
Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, and these were summarized 
annually in the Labour Report. Less detailed particulars of wage rates were 
also ascertained for each year back to 1891, and these were published in earlier 
issues of the Labour Report. 


Early in 1960 these indexes were replaced by a new series constructed on 
the basis of data obtained from investigations which were commenced in 1954, 
as described in para. 2 below. 


2. Indexes of Minimum Weekly and Hourly Wage Rates and Standard Hours of 
Work.—This section contains indexes (with base: year 1954 = 100) of 
minimum weekly and hourly rates of wage and standard hours of work for 
adult males and adult females for Australia and each State. In the indexes 
there are 15 industry groups for adult males and 8 industry groups for adult 
females. For relevant periods these indexes replace cognate indexes (base: 
year 1911 = 1,000 for males and April, 1914 = 1,000 for females) published in 
issues prior to No. 47, 1959. 


The indexes are based on the occupation structure existing in 1954. 
Weights for each industry and each occupation were derived from two sample 
surveys made in that year. The first was the Survey of Awards in April, 1954, 
which showed the number of employees covered by individual awards, 
determinations and agreements. This provided employee weights for each 
industry as well as a basis for the Survey of Award Occupations made in 
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November, 1954. This second survey showed the number of employees in 
each occupation within selected awards, etc., in the various industries, thereby 
providing occupation weights. 


The industry classification used in the current indexes, shown in the table 
on page 59, does not differ basically from the previous classification, the 
alterations being largely in the arrangement of groups. A comparison was 
given in Labour Report No. 47, page 23. The former Pastoral, Agricultural, 
etc., group is not included in the current indexes and the Domestic part of the 
group, “‘ Amusement, Hotels, Personal Service, etc.’’, is excluded because of 
coverage difficulties. 


The minimum wage rates and standard hours of work used in the new 
indexes are for representative occupations within each industry and have 
been derived entirely from representative awards, determinations and agree- 
ments. Wage rates and index numbers for adult males are available at the end 
of each quarter for the period March, 1939, to December, 1956, and at the end 
of each month from January, 1957. Particulars for adult females are compiled 
quarterly and are available from March, 1951. The index for adult males 
includes rates for 3,424 award designations. However, as some of these 
designations are operative within more than one industry, or in more than one 
State, the total number of individual award occupations is 2,322. For adult 
females the corresponding numbers are 1,103 and 518. By use of the industry 
and occupation weights derived from the surveys described above, these rates 
and hours were combined to give weighted averages for each industry group: 
for each State and Australia. Weighted averages of the components of the 
total minimum wage rate, i.e. basic wage, margin and loading, were calculated. 
separately for employees covered by Commonwealth awards, etc., and for those 
covered by State awards, etc. (See page 63.) 


Because the indexes are designed to measure movements in prescribed 
minimum rates of “ wages’ as distinct from “ salaries’, those awards, etc., 
which relate solely or mainly to salary earners are excluded. 


The particulars given in this chapter show variations in minimum weekly and 
hourly rates of wage and standard hours of work from year to year in each 
State and in various industry groups. The amounts should not be regarded 
as actual current averages but as indexes expressed in money and hour terms, 
indicative of trends. Neither the amounts nor the corresponding index numbers 
measure the relative level of wage rates or hours as between States. Tables 
showing particulars of wage rates and index numbers from 1939 (for adult 
males), and 1951 (for adult females) to December, 1963, will be found in 
Sections V and VI of the Appendix. More detailed particulars of weekly rates 
and index numbers will be found in the statistica] bulletins S.B. 123—Minimum 
Weekly Wage Rates, 1939 to 1959 and S.B. 31—Minimum Wage Rates, January, 
1960 to June, 1963. Current figures are published in the monthly bulletin Wage 
Rates and Earnings. 


In Sections VIII. and IX. of the Appendix, particulars of award wage 
rates and hours of work are given for a large number of the more important 
occupations in each industry group in Australia. 
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3. Weekly Wage Rates.—(i) Adult Males.—{a) Industry Groups, States. 
The following tables show the weighted average minimum weekly rates of wage 
payable to adult male workers, for a full week’s work, at 31st December, 1962, 
and 31st December, 1963, together with corresponding index numbers, in each 
of the principal industry groups. 


WEEKLY RATES OF WAGE: ADULT MALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS, 
31st DECEMBER, 1962.(a) 


Weighted Average Minimum Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work (excluding 
overtime), as prescribed in Awards, Determinations and Agreements, and Index Numbers 
of Wage Rates. 








| | 
Industry Group. N.S.W. Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A. 
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S.. a. Sls nea: Sa. Eee cy s: 

“Mining and Quarrying(c) _. | 438 9 | 362 2/| 437 3 | 353 7] 396 8 | 369 8 | 420 11 
‘Manufacturing— 

Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. | 363 31359 3| 358 3 | 358 4] 367 4 | 372 5 | 361 5 

Textiles, Clothing and Footwear | 356 2 350 9 | 351 0| 340 3 | 355 6 | 345 6| 352 2 

Food, Drink and Tobacco -. | 365 8 | 373 1 350 6 | 348 8 | 368 6 | 357 11 | 363 6 

Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. " | 367 6 | 351 1 344 6 | 353 10 | 356 O | 354 9 356 4 

Paper, Printing, etc. .. "* | 38g 9 | 402 6| 394 0] 383 10 | 421 6 | 371 6 393 5 

Other Manufacturing "* | 368 11356 9 | 346 21] 353 41] 356 10 | 358 7 | 360 3S 

All Manufacturing Groups "' | 365 9 | 361 6 | 354 41] 356 6 | 365 5 | 363 LIles625n3 
‘Building and Construction "* | 389 8 | 378 41] 348 2] 360 7] 360 6 | 365 1 | 370 2 
Railway Services we "* | 372 71 338 1 | 363 8 | 347 2 | 348 6 | 360 8 | 357 10 
Road and Air Transport "* | 379 8 | 358 5 | 338 8 | 347 11 | 366 8 | 358 10 | 364 2. 
Shipping and Stevedoring(d) EP IESSRE1001 357 a5 2 il les5 5 oulesoee 7 | 3 550e4s |o50 3 
‘Communication oe "* | 400 7 | 395 10 | 394 1 | 393 6 | 394 8 | 392 0 | 397 1 
‘Wholesale and Retail Trade "* | 373 3| 369 0O| 362 8} 355 9 | 369 6 | 367 3 | 368 7 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- | 

munity and Business Services .. | 368 3 | 354 6 352 5 | 341 11 | 349 8 | 374 10 | 358 1 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- 

vice, etc. ae es | 358 1 | 339 10 | 343 3 | 340 2 | 349 4 | 348 7 | 348 6 
All Industry Groups(a) "" | 373 8 | 363 8 | 359 8 | 356 6 | 365 8 | 364 9 |. 366 7 


ne rc 


INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 == 100.) 


——$—$—$—$$ $$ 














‘Mining and Quarrying(c) te 155.4 | 128.2 154.8 125752 140.5 130.9 | 149.0 
‘Manufacturing— 

Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. {2856110 127-2 126.9 126.9 130.1 131.9 128.0 

Textiles, Clothing and Footwear 126.1 | 124.2 124.3 120.5 125.9 12223 124.7 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 129.5 13271 124.1 1235 130.5 126.7 128.7 

‘Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. 13021 124.3 122.0 125.3 126.1 125-6 126.2 

Paper, Printing, etc. .. a 137.6 142.5 139.5 135.9 149.2 131.5 139.3 

-Other Manufacturing - 130.3 | 126.3 122.6 125-1 126.3 127.0 127.6 

All Manufacturing Groups oy 129.5 128.0 1235-5 126.2 129.4 128.9 128.3 
‘Building and Construction oP 134.8 134.0 12373 by fsa f 127.6 12953 1310! 
‘Railway Services os ae 131.9 11977 128.8 122.9 123.4 PANT) 126.7 
Road and Air Transport ae 134.4 126.9 119.9 123.2 129.8 122i 128.9 
Shipping and Stevedoring(d) a 127 126-5 1235:0 125.8 124.8 123571 126.1 
Communication ae Fs 141.8 140.2 139.5 139.3 139.7 138.8 140.6 
Wholesale and Retail Trade a 132-2 130.7 128.4 126.0 130.8 130.0 130.5 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 

munity and Business Services .. 130.4 | 1255 124.8 | 121.1 123288\-e13207 126.8 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- | | | 

vice, etc. ure os on 126.8 120.3 i215 120.4 | 1237 123.4 123.4 
All Industry Groups(a) 7 13253 | 128.8 127.4 | 126.2 | 129.5 129.2 | 129.8 

1 | 





(a) Excludes rural industry. (b) The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current 
averages, but as indexes expressed in money terms, indicative of trends. (c) For mining, the average 
rates of wage are those prevailing at the principal mining centres in each State. They include lead bonuses, 
etc. (d) Average rates of wage are for occupations other than masters, officers and engineers in 
the Merchant Marine Service, and include value of keep, where supplied. 
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WEEKLY RATES OF WAGE: ADULT MALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS, 
31st DECEMBER, 1963.(a) 


Weighted Average Minimum Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work (excluding 
overtime), as prescribed in Awards, Determinations and Agreements, and Index Numbers 
of Wage Rates. 





Industry Group 























fea: Se: rpaeey: f Sera: Sad: Sa. Res 
Mining and Quarrying(c) -- | 464 8 | 370 3 | 448 8 | 360 6] 405 2/1 381 8 | 439 5 
Manufacturing— 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. | 370 10 | 367 0 | 370 0| 365 5 376 6 | 380 8 | 369 6 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear | 363 0 | 357 8 | 359 4 346 9 | 363 11 | 351 5 | 359 1 
Food, Drink and Tobacco -- | 370 7 | 381 9 | 362 8 | 354 21 375 21 365 5 | 371 3: 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. -. | 375 6 | 357 O | 353 1 | 360 10! 364 61] 361 31 363 11 
Paper, Printing, etc. .. -. | 394 3 | 407 71] 407 6 | 393 0| 430 41] 375 41] 399 11 
Other Manufacturing -. | 373 11 | 364 4 | 354 1 | 359 10 | 364 0O| 364 5 | 367 2 
All Manufacturing Groups ce otaeie tt S09 Onl) S650 -2410365).40°- 97350) 8) 1370) (81 360.10 
Building and Construction -- | 390 5 | 389 9 | 356 51] 368 O| 374 91 371 9 | 380 1 
Railway Services vs -- | 382 10 | 344 4] 376 1! 354 51] 356 O| 372 10 | 367 3 
Road and Air Transport -- | 386 S | 365 8 | 346 0 | 353 11 | 375 3] 365 41 371 3 
Shipping and Stevedoring(d) -- | 371 1 | 369 7 | 365 71! 367 11 364 61 366 41 368 7 
Communication i -. | 413 10 | 410 9 | 408 9 | 408 10 | 409 4) 407 31/411 3: 
Wholesale and Retail Trade -- | 380 7 | 377 8 | 371 11 361 3 | 376 11 | 375 9 | 376 3 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 
munity and Business Services .. | 378 0 | 361 41 363 1 349 10 | 357 1 | 383 41! 366 30 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- 
vice, etc. 364 0 | 345 4 | 350 7] 345 9 | 356 71] 354 9/| 354 6 
All Industry Groups(a) -. | 382 4 | 372 O | 369 11 | 363 8 | 375 O| 37210 | 375 3 





INDEX NUMBERS. 


(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 = 100.) 





a es ere eee meer eme 
| 
Mining and Quarrying(c) he 164.5 | 131-1 | 158.9 | 127.6 | 143.5 435515) 215556 
Manufacturing— | | 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. 131.3 129.9 131.0 129.4 | 133.3 134.8 | 130.8 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear 128.5 126.6 127-2 122.8 128.9 124.4 127.1 
Food, Drink and Tobacco is 131.2 35:2 128.4 125.4 132.8 129.4 13170 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. a 133.0 126.4 125.0 127.8 129.1 | 127.9 128.9 
Paper, Printing, etc. .. ae 139.6 144.3 144.3 139.2 152745 )\06132-9 141.6 
Other Manufacturing ae 132.4 129.0 125.4 127.4 128.9 | 129.0 130.0 
All Manufacturing Groups ve 131.9 130.7 129.3 128.6 13253 | 131.2 131.0 
Building and Construction ars 138.2 138.0 126"2 130.3 13257 131.6 134.6 
Railway Services a ae 135.6 121.9 133-2 12575 12671 | 132.0 | 130.0 
Road and Air Transport a, 136.8 12955 12275 125;3 132.9 | 129.4 | 131.5 
Shipping and Stevedoring(d) 2 131.4 130.9 129.4 130.0 129.1 | 129.7 130.5 
Communication 7 ae 146.5 145.4 144.7 144.8 144.9! 144.2 | 145.6 
Wholesale and Retail Trade ae 134.8 13357 131.4 127.9 133° Sa)eels3-Ov1Ne195-2 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 
munity and Business Services .. 133.8 127.9 128 .6 123.9 126.4 | 135.7 | 129.9 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- | 
vice, etc. 128 9% 1)5122.3 124.1 122.4 126.3 | 125.6 12525 
All Industry Groups(a) ae 135.4908 03071310 128.8 132.8 | 132.0 | 132.9 
| 
eee a 


(a) Excludes rural industry. (5) The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current 
averages, but as indexes expressed in money terms, indicative of trends. (c) For mining, the average 
rates of wage are those prevailing at the principal mining centres in each State. They include lead 
bonuses, etc. (d) Average rates of wages are for occupations other than masters, officers and engineers 
in the Merchant Marine Service, and include value of keep, where supplied. 
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(6) Summary, States.—The following table shows, for each State and 
Australia, the weighted average minimum weekly rates of wage payable to 
adult male workers for a full week’s work at the dates specified. Index 
numbers with the weighted average for Australia for the year 1954 as base 
(= 100) are also shown. 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, ALL GROUPS.(a) 


Weighted Average Minimum Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work (excluding 
overtime), as prescribed in Awards, Determinations and Agreements, and Index Numbers 
of Wage Rates. 





| | | 
End of— NS.W.) Vic. Qld. | S.A. W.A. | Tas. 


| 


RATES OF WAGES.(d) 

















| | 

rhe & Ss. @ | s. d.| s. d. S. de Eee! S20 a: 

December, 1939 | 100 1 97 1 99 5; 94 1 100 6 92 2 98 4 
we 1945 ay 1227.6 (1291 19S | 116. 07112094 S587 0120-7 

oa 1950 aN ee e206 Sarl e201 oe 19S one | 197 11 | 200 7 | 198 0} 202 O 

= 1953 287 4 | 278 7 | 264 8 | 273 6 | 283 8 | 283 41 280 2 
1954 293 3 | 28410 | 275 7) 281 7 | 287 21] 287 8 | 286 10 

Pe 1955 305 3 | 295 7 | 283 6] 285 0} 300 1 | 293 7 | 297 O 

A 1956 322 9 | 309 7 | 302 9 | 296 4 | 312 10 | 313 11 | 313 O 

rs 1957 324 6] 316 0 | 304 4] 306 11 | 321 7} 318 6] 317 5 

a 1958 329 3] 319 8 | 317 10 | 312 5 | 324 OO} 323 7 | 322 11 

ie 1959 350 3 | 344 2 | 334 4) 339 11 | 340 9 | 347 1 | 344 8 

os 1960 362 10 | 349 11 | 350 8 | 342 2) 358 1 | 351 61] 355 O 

a 1961 373 5 | 362 2} 359 10 | 354 7 | 363 9 | 362 8 | 365 9 
March, 1962 .. ae .. | 372 9 | 363 4) 359 10 | 354 8 | 363 11 | 362 10 | 365 10 
June, 1962 : ne .. | 372 9 | 363 5 | 359 10 | 355 3 | 363 11 | 362 10 | 365 11 
September, 1962 a .. | 372 71 363 6! 359 8 | 355 41] 364 3 | 363 41 365 10: 
December, 1962 me .. | 373 8 | 363 8 | 359 8 | 356 6| 365 8 | 364 9 | 366 7 
March, 1963 .. te .. | 374 5 | 363 10 | 360 0} 356 9 | 365 8 | 365 O | 367 O 
June, 1963 a a .. | 380 3 | 369 0 | 366 3 | 362 8 | 369 5 | 369 5S | 372 6 
September, 1963 a .. | 381 9 | 371 8 | 369 3 | 363 6); 373 11 | 372 2) 374 9 
December, 1963 wee ven |) 362084s| 372, -0)|) 36949) 6363.28 17375: 50 12372 104 2375.03 

| an cee Ee, A EE SEED SER EE CR Se A Se Oe 


INDEX DEX NUMBERS. = —<————C(C:C: 
(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 = 100.) 


| 

December, 1939 oe < 35.4 34.4 352 s373 | 35.6 32.6 34.8 
A 1945 a 43.4 42.9 41.8 41.1 42.6 40.9 42.7 

oe 1950 aC ee 73.0 71.4 69.1 1074 71.0 foal alice 

is 1953 101.7 98.6 93.7 96.8 100.4 100.3 99.2 

ie 1954 103.8 100.9 97.6 99.7 101.7 101.9 101.6 

i 1955 108.1 104.7 100.4 100.9 106.3 104.0 105.2 

a 1956 114.3 109.6 107.2 104.9 110.8 PE 2 110.8 

ap 1957 114.9 111.9 107.8 108.7 113.9 112.8 112.4 

Be 1958 116.6 352 Li2-5 110.6 114.7 114.6 114.3 

* 1959 124.0 121.9 118.4 120.4 120.7 122.9 122.0 

rs 1960 a we 128.5 123.9 124.2 12152 126.8 124.5 2527 

a 1961 He ae 132-2 128.2 127.4 125.6 128.8 128.4 129.5 
March, 1962 .. .. re 132.0 128.6 127.4 125.6 128.9 128.5 129.5 
June, 1962 ae — oe 132.0 128.7 127.4 125-8 128.9 128.5 129.6 
September, 1962 oe ate 231.9 128.7 127.4 125.8 129.0 128.6 129.5 
December, 1962 a aC r3223 128.8 127.4 126.2 129.5 129.2 129.8 
March, 1963 .. 2 ave 132.6 128.8 4275 126.3 | 129.5 129.2 129.9 
June, 1963 Ps vr an 134.6 130.7 129.7 128.4 | 130.8 | 130.8 131.9 
September, 1963 Aah ve 235-2 131.6 130.7 128.7 | 132.4 | 131.8 13237 
December, 1963 ore 135.4 13107, 131.0 128.8 | 132.8 | 132.0 132.9 
(a) Excludes rural industry. (b) The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current 


averages, but as indexes expressed in money terms, indicative of trends. 


(c) Industry Groups, Australia.—The following table shows for Australia 
the weighted average minimum weekly rates of wage for each industry group, 
for all manufacturing groups and for all groups combined, except rural. 
Corresponding index numbers are also given with the weighted average 
for all groups for the year 1954 as base (= 100). 
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WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS,(a) AUSTRALIA. 


Weighted Average Minimum Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work (excluding 
overtime), as prescribed in Awards, Determinations and Agreements, and Index Numbers 
of Wage Rates. 








| End of December— 


Industry Group. 





| 1939, | 1945, | 1950. | 1955, | 1960. | 1962. | 1963. 
a dese A OIDs IEE Ct Ee aie 6 eas ee |e 
RATES OF WAGE.(b) 





lees cle: s. 4d. Sod: leas. Bes d. d. 
Mining and Quarrying(c) | 109 11 | 138 8 | 259 7 | 36610] 414 8 | 420 11 | 439 § 
Manufacturing— 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. SOOT 22 52 20180 2948.9 110350) 1961 Se 1 3690 os 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear 93 alee S 107619755410 285 Onl s400 5) 1695220013 S0 eal 
Food, Drink and Tobacco Poe ehh S allie 20 le 5 1299909 M552) 299196310 6o) 371s 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. 97 6] 117 11 | 196 0 | 288 10 | 346 2] 356 41] 363 11 
Paper, Printing, etc. 104 7 | 127 8 | 214 3 | 312 6] 379 21] 393 51] 399 11 
Other Manufacturing 96S 11S 7197 70) 2910413470 1) 3602. S$. 16367, 
All Manufacturing Groups 98 8 | 120 8 | 200 10 | 294 1 | 350 61 362 3 | 369 10 
Building and Construction SOS S19 8719198907 115295 61 3579061637002, 1380. 1 
Railway Services oe 94 6] 117 9 | 195 10 | 290 11 | 346 61 357 10 | 367 3 
Road and Air Transport IO eZee OLS Fo lihte 294203952 Gl s64002 I ST les 
Shipping and Stevedoring(d) Oe OnE ed e960 7 218276 11 3447 35673 6 
Communication re ST A1OT 2309 1213908421199 1 6 Oc se4 elie 307 Ufo 4 ies 
‘Wholesale and Retail Trade a 98 6{| 119 5 | 200 10 | 297 9 | 357 11 368 71 376 3 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 
munity and Business Services [ee OE ET ieDi3 39515192515) 28971077348 ot 1358 sf) 15366, 10 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- | 
vice, etc. ae a ar 94 1] 115 3 | 192 4 | 283 7) 337 41 348 61 354 6 
All Industry Groups(a) re 98 4/120 7 | 202 0| 297 0| 355 0O| 366 71 375 3 
INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 = 100.) 
Mining and Quarrying(c) a 38.9 49.1 91.9 129.9 146.8 149.0 155.6 
Manufacturing— 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. 353 43.3 71.4 104.4 124.0 128.0 130.8 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear 33.0 41.0 69.9 100.9 12075 124.7 Waka 
Food, Drink and Tobacco a 6h) | 42.5 eS 104.7 124.7 128.7 Hy 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. 34.5 41.8 69.4 102.3 122.6 126.2 128.9 
Paper, Printing, etc. .. Ale 37.0 45.2 Lele HiOe7 134.3 1393 141.6 
Other Manufacturing or 34.1 42.0 70.0 103.2 122.9 127.6 130.0 
All Manufacturing Groups ae 34.9 42.7 CEI 104.1 124.1 128.3 131.0 
Building and Construction a 3571 42.4 70.3 104.6 126.6 1 Hee | 134.6 
Railway Services - a 33755 41.7 69.3 103.0 12227 126.7 130.0 
Road and Air Transport We: 35.1 43.0 70.1 104.2 124.8 128.9 3 Us) 
Shipping and Stevedoring(d) a 3252 41.6 69.6 98.1 122.0 126.1 130.5 
Communication ats a 34.6 43.8 UP YRS! i21 136.3 140.6 145.6 
‘Wholesale and Retail Trade es 34.9 42.3 eee bo | | 105.4 126.4 13025 133-2 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- | 
munity and Business Services .. Esco 40.3 68.0; 102.6 12322 126.8 129.9 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- | 
vice, etc. x a, oe 3305 40.8 | 68.1 | 100.4 119.4 123.4 12525 
All Industry Groups(a) | 34i8 | 42:71 7115 | 10512 | 125:7| 120'8 | 1332/9 
(a) Excludes rural industry. (b) See note (b) to previous table. (c) For mining, the average 
rates of wage are those prevailing at the principal mining centres in each State. They include lead bonuses, 
etc. (d) Average rates of wage are for occupations other than masters, Officers and engineers in the 


Merchant Marine Service, and include the value of keep, where supplied. 


(d) Components of Total Wage Rate.—A dissection of weighted average 
minimum weekly wage rates for adult males into the three components of the 
total minimum wage, i.e. basic wage, margin and loading, is given in the 
following two tables, separate particulars being shown for employees covered 
by awards, etc., within Commonwealth and State jurisdictions. For the pur- 
poses of the index the Commonwealth jurisdiction embraces awards of, or 
agreements registered with, the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission, and determinations of the Commonwealth Public Service 
Arbitrator. State jurisdictions embrace awards or determinations of, or 
agreements registered with, State industrial tribunals, together with certain 
unregistered agreements, where these are dominant in the particular industries 
to which they refer. 


The basic wage rates shown in this section are weighted averages of the rates 
prescribed in awards, etc., for the occupations included in the index for each 
State. For industries other than mining, metropolitan basic wage rates have 
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generally been used. However, there are a number of occupations for which 
basic wage rates other than the metropolitan rate are prescribed. Also, in 
some States at various times, State Government employees under Commonwealth 
awards have been paid State basic wage rates, and the basic wage rates of some 
employees have been subject to automatic quarterly adjustments while those of 
other employees within the same jurisdiction have remained unchanged. In 
all such cases the basic wage rate actually paid is used in tables below. For 
these and other reasons, the weighted average basic wage rates differ, in the 
majority of cases, from the metropolitan basic wage rates shown in other 
sections of this chapter. 

Margins are minimum amounts, in addition to the basic wage, awarded 
to particular classifications of employees for features attaching to their work, 
such as skill, experience, arduousness and other like factors. 

Loadings are minimum amounts, in addition to the basic wage and margin 
(if any), awarded for various kinds of disabilities associated with the performance 
of work, or to meet particular circumstances. They include payments such as 
industry loadings and other general loadings prescribed in awards, etc., for the 
occupations included in the index. 

For a more detailed description of this dissection of weekly wage rates 
into components and for tables for each State and Australia, according to 
jurisdiction, extending back to 1939, see the Statistical Bulletins S.B. 123— 
Minimum Weekly Wage Rates, 1939 to 1959, and S.B. 31—Minimum Wage 
Rates, January, 1960 to June, 1963. 

The following table shows the components of the total minimum weekly 
wage rate for each State and Australia as at 3lst December, 1962, and 3i1st 
December, 1963, according to jurisdiction. Long term tables for each State 
and Australia extending back to December, 1941, appear in Section V. of the 
Appendix. 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, COMPONENTS OF TOTAL WAGE 
RATE.(a) 
Weighted Averages of Minimum Weekly Rates Payable for a Full Week’s Work (excluding 
overtime), as prescribed in Awards, Determinations and Agreements. 
31st DECEMBER, 1962. 


Jurisdiction and 


Components of N.S.W. Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A. Tas. Aust. 
Total Wage Rate.(b) 


a 


Commonwealth Awards §. d. Sod. Sa: s. a. $s. a. Sena: s. a. 


etc.— 
Basic Wage 294 7 | 287 5 | 279 5 | 283 6] 288 4] 293 4] 289 7 
Margin (PA © 0A 7 el eet es hd eek Noe | 86 7| 6410] 71 3 
Loading .. Die 3 8 4 9 7S, 2 10 2 6 4 1 


Eee C6 


Total Wage Rate 


| ee ——>_— Ws | Oe eee) 


State Awards, etc.— 


Basic Wage 299 TIT 2870597 2840 1 283 152985 242949229351 
Margin 68 6 SORE9) | PEG wee res Ol ae a Oran 69 4 
Loading .. 6 8 6 4 4 6 (aa9 eee, 9 4 Sil 


mm 


Total Wage Rate 


—— |) 
—— | | | | 


All Awards, etc.— 


Basic Wage 297 2 | 287 6 | 283 10 | 283 5 | 297 1 | 293 8| 291 3 
Margin 70 7 fA a. Hime oh OS elOnlsEO ek 65 10; 70 4 
Loading .. ay tl 4 6 4 7 4 3 3 6 5723 5 0 


—_ | | | | | | ee _e"E 


Total Wage Rate 


For footnotes see next page. 
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WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, COMPONENTS OF TOTAL WAGE 
RATE.(a)—continued. 


31st DECEMBER, 1963 





| 
Jurisdiction and 























Components of NS.W. | Vic. | Qld. | S.A. | w.A. | Tas. | Aust 
Total Wage Rate.(b) | 
Commonwealth Awards, | s. a. s. a. s. ad. s. d. | s. d. s. ad | s. d 
etc.— 
Basic Wage ent 295 3s le2e? © 5) 2719 > 28356 | 288 5 | 293 4 | 289 10 
Margin = | 80 3 74 10 | 88 2 81 8 97 11 1S 78 9 
Loading .. | a Vee! fas] 4 2 | 5 4 21-9 2 10 3 4 4 7 
Total Wage Rate | 381 J | 366 5 | 372 11 | 367 11 | 389 2 | 307 AON 3732 
State Awards, etc.— | Tae! —_—_—— 
Basic Wage | 302 10 | 287 9 | 286 11 | 283 1 | 300 11 | 294 9 | 295 0O 
Margin ae | ae 89 5 76 9 | 62 6 67 5 163 {het 
Loading .. SO. 4 7 10 16 | §=5 | 8 6 49) 9 7 6 10 
Total Wage Rate | 383 10 | 384 8 | 369 ] | SSE 1373 1 163807 1377 6 
All Awards, etc.— | | | - | | | —___—_— 
Basic Wage .- | 298 10 | 287 6 | 285 5 | 283 5] 299 5 | 293 11 | 292 4 
Margin .. con Low O 719 5 79 eZ ano 71 O 73 #1 lites 
Loading .. el Os > | 5 4] 4 6 4 7 5 10 5 8 
Total Wage Rate | 382 4 | 372 0 | 369 11 | 363 8 | 375 O| 372 10 | 375 3 





(a) Excludes rural industry. The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, 
but as an index expressed in money terms, indicative of trends. (6) For definitions see text above. 


The components of the total minimum weekly wage rate for Australia, 
according to jurisdiction, for the years 1939 to 1963, are shown in the following 
table. 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, COMPONENTS OF TOTAL WAGE 
RATE(a), AUSTRALIA. 


Weighted Averages of Minimum Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work (excluding 
overtime), as prescribed in Awards, Determinations and Agreements, 
| End of December— 


of Total Wage Rate.(b) 
1945. | 1950. | 1960. 1962. 1963. 


Jurisdiction and Components 





























1939. | 

Commonwealth Awards, etc.— | s. d. | s. d.| s.d SG ts ad ales aed: 
Basic Wage - .. | 79 5] 97 3} 162 2] 278 2] 289 7 | 289 10 
Margin .. ve ee hee) 3) 19 Sale S58 Omelet 8089 
Loading .. ” | of 41] 311 32 4 1 4 7 
$$} __|—____|___ 
Total Wage Rate .. | 97.0] 120 8| 201 9| 351 § | 364 11 | 373 2 

State Awards, etc.— | ——_—_—_—__ | — 
Basic Wage i - 81 11 | 98 11! 161 8 | 285 2] 293 11295 O 
Margin .. - -. | 17 4] 20 0! 35 3] 68 5| 69 4] 75 8 
Loading .. a OF56 2 eo! ee ont eS ees tal eG 10 
Total Wage Rate... | 99 9 | 120 6 | 202 4| 358 10 | 368 4| 377 6 

All Awards, etc.— a Se SSS | 

Basic Wage - .. | 80 8| 97 8| 161 11 | 281 7| 291 3] 292 4 
Margin .. . Oe se, 3| 19 8/ 35 6| 69 3| 70 4) 77 3 
Loading .. a | OS) 3s ede ae ian)" 6 ee 
—_———— $$ Kg] |} | 
____ Total Wage Rate _.. |_ 98 41120 7| 202 01 355 01 366 7\ 375 3 


For footnotes see table above. 


(ii) Adult Females.—{a) Industry Groups, States. The following tables 
show the weighted average minimum weekly rates of wage payable to adult 
female workers, for a full week’s work, at 3ist December, 1962, and 31st 
December, 1963, in each of the principal industry groups. 
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WEEKLY RATES OF WAGE: ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS,(a) 
3ist DECEMBER, 1962. 


Weighted Average Minimum Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work (excluding 
overtime), as prescribed in Awards, Determinations and Agreements, and Index Numbers 
of Wage Rates. 








| | 
Tudustry/ Group. Nsw. | Vic. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | nee 





RATES OF WAGE.(b) 











Manufacturing— Sis | OS. | Sdn | ee in| sped alas neg aed 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles,etc. | 264 1 | 255 0 | 249 5S | 247 5 | 261 31] 250 4] 258 4 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear | 251 4 | 248 1 | 249 41] 250 2/254 4| 242 31] 249 6 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. | 267 7] 250 10 | 251 1 | 246 3 | 244 3 | 243 10 | 255 11 
Other Manufacturing .. | 262 4/| 254 2 | 255 11 | 246 4] 255 7] 245 11 | 257 8 
All Manufacturing Groups cosa OG 2OOurOcla Zola 2a 247 a8 e253 ne |e o44u tel 53 8 

Transport and Communication .. | 276 1 | 265 9/| 266 0| 263 7/267 91268 1 269 10 

Wholesale and Retail Trade .. | 288 11 | 270 10 | 260 11 | 258 9 | 266 8 | 247 2] 274 3 

Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- | 
munity and Business Services .. | 276 9 | 265 2/ 255 6 | 251 1Ot\ 253004 | 273 8 | 267 4 

Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- | 
vice, etc. a ae .. | 260 1 | 247 10 | 248 1 | 258 ble 27 | 244 9 | 254 6 

All Industry Groups(a) .. -. | 269 11256 8! 255 91252 41262 2)| 248 41 261 6 





INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 = 100.) 


Manufacturing— 





Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. 13257 | 128.1 125.3 124.3 131.2 125; 129.8 

Textiles, Clothing and Footwear 126.2 124.6 | Psa Sev 25a. 127.8 A Ee | 1257-3 

Food, Drink and Tobacco ... 134.4 126.0 126.1 M2357 12257, 122-5 128.6 

Other Manufacturing ae 131.8 PA Lae | 128.6 123.7 128.4 12335 129.4 

All Manufacturing Groups... 129.8 125.8 12632 124.4 272 122.6 127.4 
Transport and Communication .. 138.7 13375 133.6 132.4 134.5 134.7 13553 
Wholesale and Retail Trade - 145.1 136.0 1S | 130.0 134.0 124.2 137.8 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 

munity and Business Services .. 139.0 1332 128.3 129.5 1 Pg Jee) 1375 134.3 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- 

vice, etc. ae , Be 130.6 124.5 124.6 120.0 136.3 122.9 127.8 
All Industry Groups(a) in 135-2 128.9 128.5 126.7 13h? 124.7 131.4 


(a) Excludes rural industry, mining and quarrying, and building and construction (b) The amounts 
shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as indexes expressed in money terms, 
indicative of trends. 

WEEKLY RATES OF WAGE: ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS, (a) 
3ist DECEMBER, 1963. 


Weighted Average Minimum Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work (excluding 
overtime), as prescribed in Awards, Determinations and Agreements, and Index Numbers 
of Wage Rates. 


Industry Group. Nsw. | Vic. | Qid. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Aust. 


RATES OF WAGE(b). 





Manufacturing— Ss. d. Che Ge Che Ee he’ § SeuGs ee ae ese 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. | 266 8 | 259 1] 254 8 | 248 10| 263 31/253 41261 5 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear | 254 7] 251 4/ 254 0/| 253 6| 258 11] 245 41 252 11 
Food, Drink and Tobacco Te leetOla il 254 hOnO 295). 1245 lle 2498045510) 1 Sone 
Other Manufacturing al PLOsmnO 1 25 ersalecOl ul sie e4suns |e 2580-0 10247160 1k 
All Manufacturing Groups -- | 261 7 | 253 10 | 256 2 | 249 11 | 256 10 | 246 6] 256 11 

Transport and Communication .. | 283 3 | 271 3 273 8 | 268 6 1a S |02136.07|-276. 14 

Wholesale and Retail Trade -- | 296 9 | 276 2] 267 1 | 262 O| 269 9/| 251 11] 280 8 

Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 
munity and Business Services .. | 288 11 | 269 11 | 261 10 | 260 1 | 259 5/280 2 4 Wi) 

Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- | 
vice, etc. oe oe sro eeOoe 9.11250) AO chee 55 i241 S77 oy AS a salsa Ss 

All Industry Groups(a) .. | 274 7! 260 7! 261 61255 11! 266 5 | 251 11 | 266 3 





INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 = 100) 
Manufacturing— 


Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. 134.0 130.1 127.9 125-0 132-2 127.3 131.3 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear 127.9 126.2 127.6 127.3 129.6 12352 127.0 








Food, Drink and Tobacco ais 135.9 127.6 128.4 124.6 125.3 123-5 130.2 

Other Manufacturing ate 133.4 129.2 131.6 124.8 130.0 124.4 131.1 

All Manufacturing groups oc 131.4 127.5 128.7 125-5 129.0 123.8 129.1 
Transport and Communication .. 142.3 136.3 137.5 134.9 137.8 1 ey Aa | 138.8 
Wholesale and Retail Trade ee 149.1 138.7 134.2 131.6 935-5 126.1 141.0 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 

munity and Business Services .. 145.1 135.6 131.5 130.6 130.3 140.7 138.3 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- 

vice, etc. a a ie 132.5 126.0 PALA | 121.3 139.2 124.7 129.7 
All Industry Groups(a) a 137.9 130.9 131.4 128.1; 133.8 126.5 133.7 

(a) Excludes rural industry, mining and quarrying, and building and construction. (b) see note (b) 


to table above. 
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(b) Summary, States.—The following table shows the weighted average 
minimum weekly rates of wage payable to adult female workers for a full 
week’s work in each State and Australia at the dates specified. Index numbers 
with the weighted average for Australia for the year 1954 as base (= 100) are 
also shown. This series has not been compiled for the years prior to 1951. 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES : ADULT FEMALES, ALL GROUPS.(a) 


Weighted Average Minimum Weekly Rates payable for a full Week’s Work (excluding 
overtime), as prescribed in Awards, Determinations and Agreements, and Index Numbers 
of Wage Rates. 





End of— | n.s.w. | Vic. | Qld. | S.A: | W.A. | Tas. | Aust. 





RATES OF WAGE.(b) 









































| ! | 

Leen tase) ead. | eds | cée ds | ess | csp dal and: 

December 1951 se ee 72) 45101922 1610228170) 3 | 1621601 165 7 | 170 
= 1955 ats 2. | 209 8 1-210 5 | 194° 3:| 201 9:|-197 9 1-200 0 1-206 11 
i 1957 as Sem ie2esie Sal 225 On 0G Neh 15219-86219 aes 019 On| 221s 
i 1958 a ee PAL) UN 9 eee) lal Pee PC GAY bes fad | ey at) 
es 1959 ais See eS Il 24 ees e220 16 259 eee | 224 |, 340 se eager 
ee 1960 ors mle2ZOhees 246 7 | 239 4] 242 11 | 251 2) 238 10 | 251 8 
a 1961 oe Wee 200 melee eOnl 7d. 125556 | 252 0 | 256 7 | 248 3 | 261 2 
March, 1962 .. ne .. | 269 11] 256 8 | 255 11 | 252 0| 256 1. | 248 4/ 261 2 
June, 1962 ae ore elec Mol wl Z5O ee e255) 1252 Onl 2560 7, 1248) 4 ale 2G6l aD 
September, 1962 a se | 208 9) | 256.8 1-255) 9 1252 2) 256 68 | 248 4) 261 1 
December, 1962 ote eon OD NG 2SGN S| 259 ei 2o2 4 | 262) 2) 248,24") 261 46 
March, 1963 .. ae .. | 270 0| 256 g | 255 9 | 252 4] 262 2 | 248 4 | 261 11 
June, 1963 ee ae sen feted 1 209 10742258) 85.253 101-263-111 949178 | 264 5 
September, 1963 ae .- | 274 6! 260 7 | 261 4 | 295) 191 265,10) 1 2511) 266) 2 
December, 1963 ae -- | 274 7 | 260 7| 261 6 | 255 1, 2665.5 | 251 11 | 266 3 

| | i 
INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 = 100.) 

December, 1951 we | 86.6} 86.5| 81.0] 85.5] 81.6, 83.2| 85.6 
a 195 -- | 105.3 105.7 | 97.6 | 101.3} 99.3 100.5 | 103.9 
» «1957 .. | 112.4) 113.0 | 103.5] 110.3 | 106.7} 110.0) 111.1 
ae 1958 leek eco 114.3 | 108.1 | 112.4 107.5 8 113.4 
a 1959 =. ey | ae Payer 121.2 115.4 120.1 112.6 jy ef 121.6 
- 1960 ee Fre ay SY ey 12329 120.2 122-0 126.2 120.0 126.4 
os 1961 a a 13522 128.9 128.3 126.6 128.9 124.7 131-2 
March, 1962 .. a aul) 9 hier 128.9 | 128.6 126.6 | 128.9 124.7 | 131.2 
June, 1962 a roe a | 135.2} 128.9 | 128.6 126.6 | 128.9 P24 Weise 
September, 1962 ae ae 135.0 | 128.9! 128.5 126.7 | 128.9 124.7 1ST 
December, 1962 ie onl Grek Sree 128.9 128.5 126°7 Sie7 124.7 131.4 
March, 1963 .. ae ar 135.6 128.9 128.5 126.7 131.7 124.7 131.6 
June, 1963 - oe pry fie ie 13075 129.9 127.5 | 132.6 125747 ee ls2ce 
September, 1963 oe en gh Erle, 130.9 | 131.3 128-1916 133-5 126.4 | 133.7 
December, 1963 ae A ee ees 130.9 | 131.4 128.1 133.8 12625 133.7 
(a) Excludes rural industry, mining and quarrying, and building and construction. (b) Theamounts 


Shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as indexes expressed in money terms 
indicative of trends. 
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(c) Industry Groups, Australia.—The following table shows for Australia the 
weighted average minimum weekly rates of wage for each of the industry 
groups in which the number of females is significant, for all manufacturing 
groups and for all groups combined, at the dates specified. Corresponding 
index numbers are also given with the weighted average for all groups for 
the year 1954 as base (= 100). 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES : ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS,(a) 
AUSTRALIA. 


Weighted Average Minimum Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work (excluding 
overtime) as prescribed in Awards, Determinations and Agreements, and Index Numbers 
of Wage Rates. 


Industry Group. ie 


1951. 7 1955: | 1960. | 1961. | 1962. | 1963. 


Pe End of December— 
| oa 


RATES OF WAGE.(bd) 


wt 
X 
Md 
| 


Sd: Ss. a. Sd) |e 

Manufacturing— 

Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. .. | 170 11 | 206 6 | 249 9 | 258 5 | 258 4/1 261 5 

Textiles, Clothing and Footwear well eter teZzO00. bi, 240) 8: \'-249 4 601.249 (O lbeoeeis 

Food, Drink and Tobacco es ool hGo-) 9 | 206,10 1-246" 4) 2567-0 1255.11 21-259.) 2 

Other Manufacturing = .. | 168 9 | 203 7 | 248 O} 257 3} 257 8 | 260 11 

All Manufacturing Groups as pei eLOO: My Z0390a sl 244567 25328 | 2008 6 1 20 Lr 
Transport and Commiunication .. emer lS Ose 2608-2) liezO9 mr 200 10a 2704 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 171 1] 213 0| 263 7 | 273 10] 274 3] 280 8 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Community 

and Business Services .. Won eh) eke) 209. cS 257.294 200"0. | 207) 4| e275 05 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Service, etc... | 166 9 | 201 8 | 245 0 | 254 7) 254 6] 258 3 
All Industry Groups a oe .. | 170 4 | 206 11 | 251 8 | 261 2 | 261 6) 266 3 


INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 = 100.) 


Manufacturing— 








Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. we 85.9 103.7 1250 129.8 129.8 P3135 

Textiles, Clothing and Footwear or 86.0 100.9 120.9 1253 12575 127.0 

Food, Drink and Tobacco an Be $33 103.9 1237, 128 .6 128 .6 13022 

Other Manufacturing ae ae 84.8 10253 124.6 129.2 129.4 1) Re | 

All Manufacturing Groups ae hip 85.4 102.1 122.9 127.4 127.4 | et JE | 
Transport and Communication .. dus 89.2 107.4 130.7 135.4 £355 138.8 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 85.9 107.0 132.4 13725 137.8 141.0 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Community 

and Business Services .. F 85.4 105.3 129.5 133.9 134.3 138.3 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Service, etc. .. 83.8 101.3 123751 P2729 127.8 129.7 
All Industry Groups ne : ts 85.6 103.9 126.4 131-2 131.4 133.7 

(a) Excludes rural industry, mining and quarrying, and building and construction. (6) The amounts 


shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as indexes expressed in money terms, 
indicative of trends. 


4. Hourly Wage Rates.—(i) Adult Males.—(a) Industry Groups, States. 
The following tables show the weighted average minimum hourly rates of 
wage payable to adult male workers at 31st December, 1962, and 31st December, 
1963. 
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HOURLY RATES OF WAGE: ADULT MALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS, 
31ST DECEMBER, 1962.(a) 


Weighted Average Minimum Hourly Rates payable and Index Numbers of Hourly Rates. 


“Industry Group. 





RATES OF WAGE.(5) 








(Pence.) 

Mining and Quarrying(c) _. | 133.56 | 108.65 | 131.18 | 106.07 | 122.74 | 110.90 | 127.81 
Manufacturing— | 

Engineering, Metals, Vehicles,etc. | 108.98 | 107.78 | 107.48 | 107.50 | 110.20 | 111.73 | 108.43 

Textiles, Clothing and Footwear | 106.85 | 105.23 | 105.30 | 102.08 | 106.65 | 103.65 | 105.65 

Food, Drink and Tobacco .. | 109.87 | 111.92 | 105.15 | 104.60 | 110.55 | 107.38 | 109.10 

Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. .. | 110.25 | 105.32 | 103.35 | 106.15 | 106.80 | 106.43 | 106.90 

Paper, Printing, etc. .. .. | 116.63 | 120.93 | 118.20 | 115.15 | 129.00 | 111.45 | 118.18 

Other Manufacturing .. | 110.42 | 107.13 | 103.85 | 106.26 | 106.81 | 107.65 | 108.18 

All Manufacturing Groups .. | 109.75 | 108.48 | 106.30 | 107.00 | 109.68 | 109.18 | 108.70 
Building and Construction eek 45205 1010350 17104-45108 =17 | 108 315, 1092522 -111-05 
Railway Services .. | 111.77 | 101.53 | 109.10 | 104.15 | 104.55 | 108.20 | 107.38 
Road and Air Transport .. | 113.90 | 107.53 | 101.60 | 104.38 | 110.00 | 107.65 | 109.25 
Communication Sal L2Oc LT Nei Ssto | Viee22) | LIS .27 tls. 407) 118282 1oh19e27 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 111.98 | 110.70 | 108.80 | 106.73 | 110.85 | 110.18 | 110.57 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 

munity and Business Services .. | 112.64 | 109.27 | 107.01 | 104.59 | 106.01 | 114.19 | 109.48 
Amusement, Hotels, Rersonal Ser- 

vice, etc. .. | 107.42 | 101.95 | 102.98 | 102.05 | 104.80 | 104.86 | 104.55 


All Industry Groups(a) . .. | 112.34 | 109.21 | 108.00 | 107.08 | 110.13 | 109.71 | 110.16 


INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 = 100.) 








| | 
Mining and Quarrying(c) 6 13723 128.0 : 144.6 130.6 150.5 

Manufacturing— | | 
B= Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. 128.4 126.9 126.6 126.6 129.8 131-6 127.7 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear 12559 123.9 124.0 120.2 125.6 122.1 124.4 
Food, Drink and Tobacco a 129.4 131.8 123.9 123-2 130.2 126.5 128.5 
F Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. oe 129.9 124.1 121.7 125.0 125.8 125.4 125.9 
& Paper, Printing, etc. .. ~ 137.4 142.4 139.2 135.6 151.9 131.3 139.2 
Other Manufacturing os 130.1 126.2 122.3 1252 125.8 126.8 127.4 
All Manufacturing Groups se 129.3 127.8 12572 126.0 129.2 128.6 128.0 
Building and ets ot ne 134.5 13327. 123.0 127.4 127.4 129.0 130.8 
Railway Services es 131.6 119.6 128.5 221 12351 127.4 126.5 
Road and Air Transport | th 134.2 126.7 L197, 122.9 129.6 126.8 128.7 
Communication Ne 141.5 139.9 139.2 140.5 139.5 140.0 140.5 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 131.9 130.4 128.2 123537 130.6 129.8 130.2 

Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 

munity and Business Services .. 13257 128.7 | 126-05 i23.2 124.9 | 134.5 | 129.0 

sacra Hotels, Personal Ser- | 
| 126.5 120.1 | 121-3 120.2 123-475) 123:5 123-4 
AlL ales Groups(a) . fed aged VIER 128.6 | 127.2 126.1 | 2 129.8 


| | 129.7 | 129. 


(a) Excludes rural industry, and shipping and stevedoring. The former is not included in the Minimum 
Wage Rate Index and for the latter definite particulars for the computation of hourly wage rates are not 
available. (b) The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as indexes 
expressed in money terms, indicative of trends. (c) For mining, the average rates of wage are those 
prevailing at the principal mining centres in each State. They include lead bonuses, etc. 
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HOURLY RATES OF WAGE: ADULT MALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS, 
31ST DECEMBER, 1963.(a) 


Weighted Average Minimum Hourly Rates payable and Index Numbers of Hourly Rates. 


| 
| 
| 


Industry Group. N.S.W. Vic. | Qld. S.A. W.A. Tas. Aust. 


RATES OF WAGE.(b) 
(Pence.) 


eee 


Mining and Quarrying(c) 141.45 | 111.08 | 134.60 | 108.15 | 125.37 | 114.50 | 
Manufacturing— 








| | 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. | 111.25 | 110.10 111.00 | 109.63 | 112.95 | 114.20 | 110.85 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear | 108.90 | 107.30 107.80 | 104.03 | 109.18 | 105.43 | 107.72 
Food, Drink and Tobacco 111.34 | 114.53 | 108.80 | 106.25 | 112.55 | 109.63 | 111.43 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. 112.65 | 107.10 | 105.92 | 108.25 | 109.35 | 108.38 | 109.18 
Paper, Printing, etc. .. em ehlOc2Oulnb22+46010122.025. 191 1790010191070 | 112.60 | 120.13 
Other Manufacturing 112.18 | 109.41 | 106.22 } 108.19 | 108.95 | 109.41 | 110.21 
All Manufacturing Groups 111.80 | 110.73 | 109.55 | 109.05 | 112.16 | 111.20 | 110.98 
Building and Construction 117.13 | 116.93 | 106.93 | 110.40 | 112.43 | 111.53 | 114.02 
Railway Services ie -. | 114.85 | 103.40 | 112.82 | 106.33 | 106.80 | 111.85 | 110.20 
Road and Air Transport -» | 115.93 | 109.70 | 103.80 | 106.18 | 112.58 | 109.60 | 111.38 
Communication He -. | 124.15 | 123.23 | 122.63 | 123.92 | 122.80 | 123.44 | 123.53 
Wholesale and Retail Trade -. | 114.17 | 113.30 | 111.32 | 108.38 | 113.08 | 112.73 | 112.88 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 
munity and Business Services .. | 115.63 | 111.38 110.25 | 107.01 | 108.26 | 116.78 | 112.15 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- 
Vice, etc. Sc -. | 109.20 | 103.60 | 105.17 | 103.73 | 106.97 | 106.72 | 106.35 
All Industry Groups(a) .. -. | 114.94 | 111.68 | 111.08 | 109.18 | 112.91 | 112.06 | 112.76 


| 
oo See tt 


INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 = 100.) 


er eeesesSsSS——ses— 


Mining and Quarrying(c) es 166.6 130.8 158.5 127.4 147.7 134.9 157.2 
Manufacturing— 

Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. 131.0 129.7 130R7. 129.1 133.0 134.5 130.6 

Textiles, Clothing and Footwear 128.3 126.4 127.0 127225 128.6 124.2 126.9 

Food, Drink and Tobacco ae 131.1 134.9 128.2 12551 132.6 129.1 S122 

Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. ee KP Ase) 126.1 124.8 127,5 128.8 127 7 128.6 

Paper, Printing etc. .. me 139.3 144.2 144.0 138.9 155 1 132.6 141.5 

Other Manufacturing fe 13271 128.9 1251 127.4 128.3 128.9 129.8 

All Manufacturing Groups ae i5le7 130.4 129.0 128.4 13254 131.0 130.7 
Building and Construction a 138.0 137-7 125.9 130.0 132.4 131.4 134.3 
Railway Services 7 *, 135.3 121.8 132.9 1252 125.8 1317 129.8 
Road and Air Transport ue 136.5 129.2 122.3 | PAIS | 132.6 129.1 P31 
Communication ~ a 146.2 145.1 144.4 146.0 144.6 145.4 145.5 
Wholesale and Retail Trade = 134.5 13325 KS by | IVA dag f 133%2 132.8 133.0 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 

munity and Business Services .. 13652 131-2 129.9 126.0 ies 137.6 1321 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- 

vice, etc. ro 3 ae 128.6 122.0 123.9 12272 126.0 125.7 12553 
All Industry Groups(a) .. aa 135.4 IieS 130.8 128.6 133.0 132.0 132.8 


(a) Excludes rural industry, and shipping and stevedoring. The former is not included in the Minimum 
Wage Rate Index and for the latter definite particulars for the computation of hourly wage rates are not 
available. (6) The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as indexes 
expressed in money terms, indicative of trends. (c) For mining, the average rates of wage are those 
prevailing at the principal mining centres in each State. They include lead bonuses, etc. 


(b) Summary, States.—The following table shows the weighted average 
minimum hourly rates of wage payable to adult males in each State and 
Australia at the dates specified. Index numbers are also given for each State 
with the weighted average for Australia for the year 1954 as base (— 100): 
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HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, ALL GROUPS.(a) 
Weighted Average Minimum Hourly Rates payable and Index Numbers of Hourly Rates. 


End of December— | N.s.w. | vice | Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Aust. 
} | 





RATES OF WAGE.(b) 








(Pence.) 
1939 27.48 | 26.44 | 27.49 | 25.45 | 27.15 | 25.14 | 26.91 
1945 33.64 | 33.05 | 32.63 | 31.72] 32.83) 31.71 | 33.05 
1950 61.96 | 60.58 | 58.60 | 59.44 | 60.35 | 59.42 | 60.70 
1955 | 91.89 | 88.87 | 85.22} 85.68 | 90.50 | 88.45 : 89.36 
| | | | 
1960 _ | 109.09 | 105.08 | 105.35 | 102.73 | 107.87 | 105.70 | 106.71 
1961 . | 112.29 | 108.76 | 108.05 | 106.46 | 109.53 | 109.03 | 109.91 
1962 | 112.34 | 109.21 | 108.00 ee 08 | 110.13 | 109.71 | 110.16 
1963 . | 114.94 | 111.68 | 111.08 | 109.18 | 112.91 | 112.06 | 112.76 








INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 = 100.) 











1939 , 324) St. 32.41 30.0] 32.0] 29.6 a7 
1945 | 39.6] 389]! 38.4] 37.4 | 38.7 | a7 38.9 
1950 | 73.0] 71.4] 69.0] 70.0] 71.1} 70.0} 71.5 
1955 | 108.2 | 104.7] 100.4] 100.9 | 106.6 104.2 | 105.3 
1960 | 128.5 | 123.8 | 124.1 | 121.0 | 127.1 | 124.5 | 125.7 
1961 " .. | 132.3 | 128.1] 127.3 | 125.4] 129.0] 128.4 | 129.5 
1962 7 ee kpEe 128.6 | 127.2 | 126.1] 129.7] 129.2 | 129.8 
1963 7 .. | 135.4| 131.5 | 130.8} 128.6] 133.0] 132.03] 132.8 





(a) All industry groups except rural industry, and shipping and stevedoring. The former is not 
included in the Minimum Wage Rate Index and for the latter definite particulars for the computation 
of hourly wage rates are not available. (b) See note (b) to table on page 65. 

(c) Industry Groups, Australia—The following table shows for Australia 
weighted average minimum hourly rates of wage for each industry group, 
for all manufacturing groups and for all groups combined, except rural 
industry. Corresponding index numbers are also given with the weighted 
average for all groups for the year 1954 as base (= 100). 


HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA.(a) 
Weighed Average Minimum Hourly Rates payable and Index Numbers of Hourly Rates. 


End of December— 








Industry Group. l 
1960. | 1961. | 1962. | 1963. 


| 
1939. | 1945. | 1950. 





RATES OF WAGE.(d) 

















(Pence.) 

| | | | | | 
Mining and Quarrying(c) | 31.85 | 40.69 | 78.70 | 125.91 | 128.74 | 127.81 | 133.43 

Manufacturing— | 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc 2A 53235 60.50 | 105.05 | 108.45 | 108.43 | 110.85 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear | 25.37 31.60 59.22 | 102.13 | 105.60 | 105.65 | 107.72 
Food, Drink and Tobacco or 27.06 32.88 60.40 | 105.73 | 108.95 | 109.10 | 111.43 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. ay 26.59 32317 58.80 | 103.85 | 106.93 | 106.90 | 109.18 
Paper, Printing, etc. .. ore 28 .64 3516 64.36 | 113.90 | 117.27 | 118.18 | 120.13 
Other Manufacturing - 26.30 32.41 | 59.29 | 104.20 | 107.85 | 108.18 | 110.21 
All Manufacturing Groups ae 26.93 32.99 | 60.25 | 105.18 | 108.60 | 108.70 | 110.98 
Building and etal - 27.07 32.66 | 59.57 | 107.25 | 109.85 | 111.05 | 114.02 
Railway Services re 25.78 32212 58.76 | 103.98 | 107.33 | 107.38 | 110.20 
Road and Air Transport Es 26.90 33.20 59.38 | 105.75 | 109.00 | 109.25 | 111.38 
Communication ae 26.73 33.81 64.05 | 115-62 | 119-27 119-27 | 123.53 
Wholesale and Retail Trade : 26.55 | 32.55 60.25 | 107.12 | 110.20 | 110.57 | 112.88 

Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- | 
munity and Business Services .. | 25.88 | 32.09 | 58.72 | 106.42 | 109.40 | 109.48 | 112.15 

Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- 
vice, etc. Or, 25.26 S121 57.50 | 101.20 | 104.45 | 104.55 | 106.35 
All Industry Groups(a) 26.91 33.05 60.70 | 106.71 | 109.91 | 110.16 | 112.76 











For footnotes see next page. 
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HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, ETC.—continued. 





| End of December— 





Industry Group. 
1939. | 1945. | 1950. | 1960. | 1961. | 1962. | 1963. 





INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 = 100.) 





Mining and Quarrying(c) ae cy AS el eee. Lieb 92.7 148.3 151.6 150.5 15722 
Manufacturing— 

Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. 32.1 39.3 lies 1232-7 LTT 4 fs | 130.6 

Textiles, Clothing and Footwear 29.9 Slee 69.8 120.3 124.4 124.4 126.9 

Food, Drink and Tobacco we 31.9 38.7 A OAS | 124.5 128.3 128.5 131-2 

Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. ee Ses 37.9 69.3 12255 12559 125.9 128.6 

Paper, Printing, etc. .. Bs SREY 41.4 75.8 134.2 138.1 139.2 141.5 

Other Manufacturing en 31.0 38.2 69.8 12277 127.0 127.4 129.8 

All Manufacturing Groups ae Sl 38.9 71.0 123.9 127.9 128.0 130.7 
Building and Construction ae 3129 38.5 IO 126.3 129.4 130.8 134.3 
Railway Services cn Ae 30.4 37.8 69.2 12255 126.4 126-5 129.8 
Road and Air Transport ate SL 3971 69.9 124.6 128.4 128.7 1Ssie2 
Communication es Se a1 5 39.8 715.4 136.2 140.5 140.5 145.5 
Wholesale and Retail Trade ‘sa Sie3 38.3 71.0 126.2 129.8 130.2 133.0 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 

munity and Business Services .. 30.5 37.8 69.2 1253 128.9 129.0 132-1 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- 

vice, etc. = evs ars 29.8 36.8 Gie7 119.2 123.0 ) x Fe | 125-2 
All Industry Groups(a) ae Sind 38.9 ke 1257 129.5 129.8 13237 


(a) Excludes rural industry, and shipping and stevedoring. The former is not included in the Minimum 
Wage Rate Index and for the latter definite particulars for the computation of hourly rates of wage are 
not available. (b) See note (b) to table on page 65. (c) For mining, the average rates of wage 
are those prevailing at the principal mining centres in each State. They include lead bonuses, etc. 


(ii) Adult Females.—(a) Industry Groups, States. The following tables 
show the weighted average minimum hourly rates of wage payable to adult 
female workers at 31st December, 1962, and 31st December, 1963, in the 
principal industry groups, and corresponding index numbers. 


HOURLY RATES OF WAGE: ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS, 
31ST DECEMBER, 1962.(a) 


Weighted Average Minimum Hourly Rates payable and Index Numbers of Hourly Rates. 











Industry Group. | N.S.W. Vic. Qld. | S.A. W.A. | Tas. | Aust. 
RATES OF WAGE.(b) 
(Pence.) 

Manufacturing— 

Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. 79.28 USGIE 74.83 74.23 78 . 38 | 75.10 77.62 

Textiles, Clothing and Footwear 75.49 74.42 74.80 75.05 76.30 72.68 74.89 

Food, Drink and Tobacco ye 80.27 TS 525 they 73.88 13-28 ils 76.78 

Other Manufacturing Py 79.11 16237. 76.78 74.16 76.67 73.78 LicoS 

All Manufacturing Groups ae (Hed | 1PY PA! (plas) 74.36 (PEEP (hier? 76.20 
Transport and Communication .. 87.09 84.05 84.42 83.59 84.82 | 88.62 85.41 
Wholesale and Retail Trade a 87.66 81.25 78.28 77.63 80.00 74.15 82.65 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- | 

munity and Business Services .. 86.28 81.07 78.13 78.95 77.08 87.11 82.40 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- 

vice, etc. .. - .. | 79.21 | 74.46 | 74.59 | 71.95 | 81.59 | 74.47 | 77.00 
All Industry Groups(a) .. - 81.68 ead di250 76.14 | 7D OSs BET Oao3 79.10 


INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 = 100.) 














Manufacturing— 

Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. EAT / 12775 | 124.3 12373 130.2 124.7 128.9 

Textiles, Clothing and Footwear 125.4 123.6 124.2 124.6 | 126.7 12077 124.4 

Food, Drink and Tobacco ~~ 133/03 125.0 125 allele | 121.7 12S 127.5 

Other Manufacturing A 131.4 126.8 12755 123,20 2iS 122.5 128.8 

All Manufacturing Groups se 129.1 124.9 125.1 12325 | 126.1 121.6 126.6 
Transport and Communication .. 144.6 139.6 140.2 138.8 140.9 147.2 141.9 
Wholesale and Retail Trade nes 145.6 134.9 130.0 128.9 132.9 12352 137-3 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 

munity and Business Services .. 143.3 134.6 129.8 131.1 128.0 144.7 136.9 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- 

vice etc. e oe 131.6 | 1237 123.9 119.5 135.5 123337 127.9 
All Industry Groups(a) .. 135.7 128.5 128.4 126.5 131.4 125e1 131.4 

(a) Excludes rural industry, mining and quarrying, and building and construction. (b) The 


amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as indexes expressed in money 
terms, indicative of trends. 
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HOURLY RATES OF WAGE: ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS, 
31ST DECEMBER, 1963.(a) 
_ Weighted Average Minimum Hourly Rates payable and Index Numbers of Hourly Rates 
Vic. 


Industry Group. NSW. Qld. | S.A. 











W.A. | Tas. | Aust. 


RATES OF WAGE.(d) 
(Pence.) 





Manufacturing— 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. 80.06 77.98 76.40 74.65 78.98 76.00 78.54 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear 76.47 75.40 76.20 76.05 77.42 73.60 fool 


Food, Drink and Tobacco - 81.17 76.20 76.67 74.42 74.83 (aS UUALE: 
Other Manufacturing as 80.07 77.29 78.58 74.79 77.63 74.33 78.53 
All Manufacturing Groups a 78.63 76.21 76.85 Toae0s 77.05 73.95 tile Wl 
Transport and Communication .. 89.35 85.79 86.86 | 85.15 86.93 90.25 87.47 
Wholesale and Retail Trade : 90.04 82.85 80.12 | 78.60 80.93 (ewer 84.58 


Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 


munity and Business Services .. 90.08 | 82.52 80.07 79 .64 78.93 89.18 84.90 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- | 

Vice, etc. oe 80.33 75.36 | 76.10 | 72.70 | 83.32 1553 78.14 
All Industry Groups(a) . a 83.35 | 78.55 79.04 | 76.97 80.37 76.42 80.54 





INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 = 100.) 


Manufacturing— 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. 133-0 129.5 126.9 124.0 13172 


S) 
fo) 
id 
— 
Ww 
Oo 
> 





Textiles, Clothing and Footwear 127.0 a25 22 126.6 126.3 128.6 12282 126.1 

Food, Drink and Tobacco sis 134.8 126.6 12763 123.6 124.3 12225 129.1 

Other Manufacturing oe 133.0 128.4 1307-5 124.2 128.9 12325 130.4 

All Manufacturing Groups Re 130.6 126.6 127.6 124.6 128.0 122.8 1232 
Transport and Communication .. 148.4 142.5 144.3 141.4 144.4 149.9 145.3 
Wholesale and Retail Trade . 149.5 137.6 P5351 130.5 134.4 12551 140.5 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 

munity and Business Services .. 149.6 137.1 133.0 132.3 1 eS Foss | 148.1 141.0 
Amusement, Hotels, Eetonel Ser- 

vice, etc, : ae 133.4 12552 126.4 120.7 138.4 125.4 129.8 
All Industry Groups(a) — ae 138.4 130.5 E3153 127.8 133:5 126.9 133.8 

(a) Excludes rural industry, mining and quarrying, and building and construction. (b) See note 


(b) to table on page 65. 


(b) Summary, States—The following tables show the weighted average 
minimum hourly rates of wage payable to adult female workers in each State 
and Australia at the dates specified. Index numbers are also given for each 
State with the weighted average for Australia for the year 1954 as base (= 100). 


HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, ALL GROUPS.(a) 
Weighted Average Minimum Hourly Rates payable and Index Numbers of Hourly Rates. 


End of December— 





NS.W. Vic. | Qid. 





S.A. | W.A. 





Tas. | Aust. 


RATES OF WAGE.()) 





























(Pence.) 
1951 a e BpAsesl) 51.90 48.72 | 51.37 | 49.02 50.23 By Wap) 
1955 7 ee 63.65 63.43 58.72 | 60.88 | 59.65 60.67 62.59 
1959 - oot) (emus | (PASAY? 69.42 eed Gie57 TleOG 13.26 
1960 - a) ie TEEN | 74 .33 | 7122340 1,)13230 1201 \Sadzeao | 16213 
1961 - Peal pots) Weed A Malm d ti ase. | 77.23 | 76.04 77.40 75.30 | 79.00 
1962 - .. | 81.68 | 1H SS | 77.30 | 76.14 | 79.09 75.33 | 79.10 
1963 oe ae 83.35 | 78.55 | 79.041 76.97 | 80.37 76.42 | 80.54 
INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 = 100.) 
1951 a ae 86.9 | 86.2 80.9 | 85.3 | 81.4 83.4 | 85.6 
1955 ay Pele O52) Sipe tO5eS OTe Olle ae 99 | 100.8 104.0 
1959 a Be bey 120.8 BES23 | 119.9 | H12227 11s:0 i217 
1960 a ee |) ok Shea, 123.5 | 120.1 | 120-7 1\7 12528 | 12023 126.4 
1961 ee Say) bU epee 128.5 128.3 | 126.3 | E2835 12521 13122 
1962 = ae | P3527 128.5 128.4 126.5 | 131.4 [2551 131.4 
1963 138.4 13055) eet 3iesriio 7-68 ages 126.9 | 133.8 


(a) Excludes rural industry, mining and quarrying, and building and construction. (5) See note 
(5) to table on page 65. 
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(c) Industry Groups, Australia—The following table shows for Australia 
weighted average minimum hourly rates of wage for each of the industry 
groups in which the number of females is significant, for all manufacturing 
groups and for all groups combined, at the dates specified. Corresponding 
index numbers are also given with the weighted average for all groups for 
the year 1954 as base (— 100). 


HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA (a) 
Weighted Average Minimum Hourly Rates payable and Index Numbers of Hourly Rates. 
ee ee 

End of December— 





Industry Group. Nl 
1951. | 1955. | 1960. | 1961. | 1962, 1963. 
| 
eee 
RATES OF WAGE.(b) 





(Pence.) 
eee 
Manufacturing— | 

Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, ete.  .. | 51.35 | 62.04 | 75.04| 77.64 | 77.62 | 78.54 

Textiles, Clothing and Footwear ae 31238 60.31 72.24 74.89 74.89 (eee) | 

Food, Drink and Tobacco ae ae 49.73 62.05 73.90 76.80 76.78 liste 

Other Manufacturing a at 50.79 61.27 74.64 T1243 Ui foo 78 .53 

All Manufacturing Groups aa ore 51.04 61.08 73.47 76.20 76.20 Teh. 
Wholesale and Retail Trade i 51.56 64.19 79.43 82.52 82.65 84.58 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Community and 

Business Services 52.43 64.63 79.45 82.15 82.40 84.90 


musement, Hotels, Personal Service, etc... | 50.37 | 61.02 | 74.13 | 77:03 | 77.00 


All Industry Groups(a) .. 


Transport and Communication .. = 56.19 67.69 82.35 85.33 85.41 87.47 
Sie51 62.59 76.13 79 .00 79.10 


INDEX NUMBERS. 


(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 = 100.) 
| 


Manufacturing— 

Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. ae 85.3 103.0 124.6 128.9 128.9 130.4 

Textiles, Clothing and Footwear ae 85.3 100.2 120.0 124.4 124.4 126.1 

Food, Drink and Tobacco ore ote 82.6 103.1 1S | 127.6 Mio 129.1 

Other Manufacturing = is 84.4 101.8 124.0 128.6 128.8 130.4 

All Manufacturing Groups or ne 84.8 101.4 122.0 126.6 126.6 128.2 
Transport and Communication .. we 93.3 112.4 136.8 141.7 141.9 145.3 
Wholesale and Retail Trade a es 85.6 106.6 131.9 137-1 13753 140.5 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Community and 

Business Services or ake ee 87.1 107.3 132.0 136.4 136.9 141.0 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Service, etc. . . 83.7 101.3 123.1 127.9 127.9 129.8 
All Industry Groups(a) we it 85.6 104.0 126.4 131.2 131.4 133.8 

(a) Excludes rural industry, mining and quarrying, and building and construction. (5) See note 


(b) to table on page 65. 


5. Standard Hours of Work.—(i) General. In the fixation of weekly wage 
rates most industrial tribunals prescribe the number of hours constituting a 
full week’s work for the wage rates specified. The hours of work so prescribed 
form the basis of the compilation of the weighted averages and index numbers 
on pages 68-77. 


The main features of the reduction of hours to 44 and later to 40 per week are 
summarized below. In considering such changes it must be remembered that 
even within individual States the authority to alter conditions of work is 
divided between Commonwealth and State industrial tribunals and the various 
legislatures, and that the State legislation usually does not apply to employees 
covered by awards of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Com- 
mission. However, it may do so in respect of matters not treated in Common- 
wealth awards. 
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(ii) The 44-hour Week.—No permanent reduction to a 44-hour week was 
effected until 1925, although temporary reductions had been achieved earlier. 
In 1920 the New South Wales legislature granted a 44-hour week to most 
industries, but in the following year this provision was withdrawn. Also in 
1920 the President of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
(Higgins J.), after inquiry, granted a 44-hour week to the Timber Workers’ 
Union, and in the following year extended the same privilege to the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers. In 1921, however, a reconstituted Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration unanimously rejected applications by 
five trade unions for the shorter standard week and reintroduced the 48-hour 
week in the case of the above-mentioned two unions then working 44 hours. 
During 1924 the Queensland Parliament passed legislation to operate from 
ist July, 1925, granting the 44-hour standard week to employees whose 
conditions of work were regulated by awards and agreements of the Queensland 
State industrial authority. Similar legislative action in New South Wales led 
to the re-introduction of the 44-hour week in that State as from 4th January, 
1926. 


In 1927 after an exhaustive inquiry the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration granted a 44-hour week to the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union and intimated that this reduction in standard hours of work would be 
extended to industries operating under conditions similar to those in the 
engineering industry. Applications for the shorter hours by other unions were, 
however, treated individually, the nature of the industry, the problem of pro- 
duction, the financial status and the amount of foreign competition being fully 
investigated. The economic depression delayed the extension of the standard 
44-hour week until the subsequent improvement in economic conditions made 
possible its general extension to employees under Commonwealth awards. 


In States other than New South Wales and Queensland no legislation 
was passed to reduce the standard hours of work so that, for employees not 
covered by Commonwealth awards, the change had to be effected by decisions 
of the appropriate industrial tribunals. In these cases the date on which 
the reduction to 44 hours was implemented depended on the decision of the 
tribunals in particular industries, employees in some industries receiving the 
benefit of the reduced hours years ahead of those in others. In these States 
the change to the shorter week extended over the years from 1926 to 1941. 


(iii) The 40-hour Week.—{a) Standard Hours Inquiry, 1947.—Soon after the 
end of the 1939-45 War, applications were made to the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration for the introduction of a 40-hour week, and 
the hearing by the Court commenced in October, 1945. Before the Court 
gave its decision the New South Wales Parliament passed legislation granting 
a 40-hour week, operative from Ist July, 1947, to industries and trades regulated 
by State awards and agreements, and in Queensland similar legislation was 
introduced in Parliament providing for the 40-hour week to operate from 
ist January, 1948. 


The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, in its judgment 
on 8th September, 1947, granted the reduction to the 40-hour week from the 
beginning of the first pay-period commencing in January, 1948. The Queensland 
Act was passed, and was proclaimed on 10th October, 1947. On 27th October, 
1947, the South Australian Industrial Court, after hearing applications by 
unions, approved the incorporation of the 40-hour standard week in awards 
of that State. The Court of Arbitration of Western Australia on 6th November, 
1947, approved that, on application, provision for a 40-hour week could be 
incorporated in awards of the Court, commencing from Ist January, 1948. 
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In Victoria and Tasmania the Wages Boards met and also incorporated 
the shorter working week in their determinations, so that from the beginning 
of 1948 practically all employees in Australia whose conditions of work were 
regulated by industria] authorities had the advantages of a standard working 
week of 40 hours or, in certain cases, less. 


(b) Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry, 1952-53.—In the 1952-53 
Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry the employers sought an increase 
in the standard hours of work per week, claiming that one of the chief causes 
of the high costs and inflation had been the loss of production due to the 
introduction of the 40-hour week. This claim was rejected by the Court as 
it considered that the employers had not proved that the existing economic 
situation called for a reduction of general standards in the matter of the 
ordinary working week. (See also page 92.) 


(c) Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry, 1961. In this Inquiry the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission was asked by the 
employers to increase the number of ordinary working hours per week from 
40 to 42, with a concomitant increase in weekly wages by an amount equal to 
two hours’ pay at ordinary rates, and to effect certain other consequential 
variations. This was to have been a temporary measure, effective for four 
years, after which time weekly hours would have reverted to 40, but the increased 
wage would have remained. The application was rejected by the Commission. 
(See also page 97.) 


(iv) Weighted Average Standard Weekly Hours of Work.—(a) Industry 
Groups, States.—The 40-hour week has operated in Australia generally from 
Ist January, 1948, and in New South Wales from Ist July, 1947 (see para. 5 (iii), 
page 74). However, the number of hours constituting a full week’s work 
(excluding overtime) differs between occupations and/or between States. The 
following table shows, for each State and Australia, the weighted average 
standard hours (excluding overtime) prescribed in awards, determinations and 
agreements for a full working week in respect of adult males and adult females 
at 31st December, 1963. Figures for 31st December, 1962, are the same as those 
shown for 31st December, 1963. 


WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK (EXCLUDING OVERTIME): INDUSTRY GROUPS, 
31ST DECEMBER, 1963.(a) 


Weighted Average Standard Hours of Work (excluding overtime) for a Full Working Week. 











Industry Group. | N.S.W. | Vic. Qid. | S.A. W.A. | as. Aust. 
ADULT MALES. 

Mining and Quarrying(b) es 39.42 40.00 40.00 40.00 38.78 | 40.00 39.52 
Manufacturing— 

Food, Drink and Tobacco on 39.94 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.98 

Paper, Printing, etc. .. = 40.00 39.94 40.00 40.00 39.21 40.00 39.95 

Other Manufacturing ss 40.00 39 .96 40.00 39.91 40.09 39.97 39.98 

All Manufacturing Groupe -. | 39.99 39 .99 40.00 39 .98 39.98 40.00 39.99 
Railway Services ate 40.00 39 .96 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.99 
Communication 40.00 | 40.00 40.00 39.59 | 40.00 39.59 39.95 
Public Authority (n.e. i.) and Com- 

munity and Business Services .. 39°23 38.93 39.52 39.23 39.58 39.39 39.25 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal se | 

vice, etc... 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.89 | 40.00 
All Other Groups(c) ate Re al 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
All Industry Groups(d) .. oF | 39.95 39.97 39.98 | 39.96 39.89 | 39.97 39.96 

| 


For footnotes see next page. 
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WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK (EXCLUDING OVERTIME), ETC.—continued 
3ist DECEMBER, 1963. (a) 





} | 











Industry Group.  N.S.w. | Vic. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Aust. 
ADULT FEMALES. 
Manufacturing— | | | | | 
Engineering, Metals , Vehicles, etc. | 39.97 39.87 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 40.00 | 39.94 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear 39.95 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.98 
Food, Drink and Tobacco -- | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00} 40.00 | 40.00} 40.00! 40.00 
Other Manufacturing -- | 39.79 | 39.94 | 40.00 | 39.86 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.87 
All Manufacturing Groups | 39. 9n 1 39 OF 40.00 | 39.97 40.00 40.00 39 .95 
Transport and Communication .. 38.04 | 37.94 37.81 | 37.84 37.88 36.30 37.91 
Wholesale and Retail Trade re 39.55 | 40.00 40.00 | 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.82 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 
munity and Business Services .. 38.49 39.25 39.24 39.19 39.44 | 37.70 38.93 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- | | 
vice, etc. ae a 39.40 | 39.94 39.91 39.85 39.92 | 39.44 39 .66 
All Industry Groups(e) .. 39.53 39.81 | 39.701 39.77 39.78 | 39.56 39.67 
(a) The hours of work shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as indexes, 
indicative of trends. (6) For mining, the average hours are those prevailing at the principal mining 
centres in each State. (c) Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc.; Textiles, Clothing and Footwear; 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc.; Building and Construction; Road and Air Transport; and Wholesale and 
Retail Trade. (d) Excludes Rural, and Shipping and Stevedoring. The former is not included 
in the Minimum Wage Rate Index and for the latter definite particulars of the computation of average 
hours of work are not available. (e) Excludes rural industry, mining and quarrying, and building 


and construction. 


(6) Summary, States—The following table shows, for each State and 
Australia, the weighted average standard hours (excluding overtime) in a full 
working week for adult males during the period March, 1939, to Decem- 
ber, 1963, and for adult females during the period March, 1951, to 
December, 1963. Index numbers are given for each State with the weighted 
average hours of work for Australia for the year 1954 as base (= 100). 

Dates have been selected so as to indicate when the more important changes 
occurred. Figures for 31st December, 1962, are the same as those shown for 
31st December, 1963. 


WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK (EXCLUDING OVERTIME).(a) 
Weighted Average Standard Hours of Work (excluding overtime) for a Full Working Week 
and Index Numbers of Hours of Work. 





| 


























End of — | NS.W. | Vic. | Qld. S.A. | w.A. | Tas. | Aust. 
ADULT MALES—HOURS OF WORK.(6) 
March, 1939 -- | 43.81) 44.46) 43.55 | 44.62 | 44.57 | 44.32 | 44.10 
September, 1941 .. | 43.76 44.02 | 43.51 | 43.92 | 44.12 | 43.95 | 43.85 
September, 1947 .. | 41.83) 43.82) 43.48 | 43.83 | 43.95 | 43.73 | 43.00 
March, 1948 .. | 40.02 | 40.03 | 40.01 | 40.11 | 40.06 | 40.22 | 40.04 
September, 1953 .. | 39.95 | 39.97] 39.98 | 39.96 | 39.89 | 39.99 | 39.96 
December, 1963 .. | 39.95 | 39.97| 39.98 | 39.96! 39.89 | 39.97 | 39.96 
ADULT MALES—INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Hours of Work, Australia, 1954 = 100.) 
March, 1939 -. | 109.6; 111.3 | 109.0) 111.7) 111.5 | 110.9 | 110.4 
September, 1941 .. | 109.5 110.2! 108.9 | 109.9 | 110.4 | 110.0 | 109.7 
September, 1947 .. | 104.7} 109.7) 108.8! 109.7 | 110.0 | 109.4 | 107.6 
March, 1948 -. | 100.2 | 100.2 100.1) 100.4 100.3 | 100.7} 100.2 
September, 1953 ..  100.0| 100.0! 100.0; 100.0 99.8 | 100.1 | 100.0 
December, 1963 .. | 100.0! 100.0| 100.0} 100.0] 99.8 | 100.0 | 100.0 
coe ADULT FEMALES—HOURS OF WORK.(b) 
March, 1951 ar 39.54; 39.81 39.70) 39.77 | 39.87 | 39.56 | 39.68 
June, 1953 -. | 39.53) 39.81} 39.70 | 39.77] 39.78 | 39.56 | 39.67 
December, 1963 .. | 39.53 | 39.81 | 39.70! 39.77] 39.78 | 39.56 | 39.67 
ADULT FEMALES—INDEX NUMBERS. 
- (Base: Weighted Average Hours of Work, Australia, 1954 = 100.) 
March, 1951 -. | 99.7} 100.4; 100.1 100.31 100.5 97.7 | 100.0 
June, 1953 -- | 99.6; 100.4; 100.1 | 100.3 | 100.3 | 99.7 | 100.0 


December, 1963 .. | 99.6 100.4 100.1 100.3 | 100.3 ede 100.0 











(a) Weighted average standard weekly hours of work for all industry groups except rural, and shipping 
and stevedoring. The former is not included in the index and for the latter definite particulars are not 


available. (6) The figures shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as an index 
expressed in hours, indicative of trends. 
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(c) Industry Groups, Australia—The following tables show for Australia, 
for adult males and adult females, the weighted average standard weekly hours 
of work in the principal industry groups at the dates specified. Corresponding 
index numbers are also given with the weighted average for all groups for the 
year 1954 as base (= 100). Figures for 31st December, 1962, are the same as 
those shown for 3lst December, 1963. 


WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK (EXCLUDING OVERTIME): ADULT MALES, 
INDUSTRY GROUPS(a), AUSTRALIA. 
Weighted Average Standard Hours of Work (excluding overtime) for a Full Working 
Week and Index Numbers of Hours of Work. 











| 31st 30th | 30th | 3ist 31st 
Industry Group. March, | Sept., | Sept., | March, | Sept., Dec., 
| 1939. 1941. | 1947. | 1948. 1953. 1963. 


HOURS OF WORK.()d) 





























Mining and Quarrying(c) ae -- | 41.49 | 41.11 | 40.80; 39.62 39.52 Rp ee yd 
Manufacturing— 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. | 44.03 43.96 | 43.43 | 40.01 40.00 40.00 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear .. | 44.25 | 43.99 | 43.69 40.02 | 40.00 40.00 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. | 44.21 43.84 | 42.70 0.04 39.98 39.98 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. oe as ee ko 44.00 | 43.53 40.00 40.00 | 40.00 
Paper, Printing, etc. .. a = 43.90 43.79 42.94 40.06 39 .95 39.95 
Other Manufacturing i ee eee OS 43.91 42.80 40.08 39.98 39.98 
All Manufacturing Groups ae 44 .08 43.93 43.21 40.03 39 .99 39/99 
Building and Construction a .. | 44.07 43.97 42.71 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Railway Services oe: .. | 43.99 | 43.99 43.96 | 40.06 39.99 | 39.99 
Road and Air Transport oe =« | 45.09 | 43.95 43.11 40.62 40.00 | 40.00 
Communication 7 era the. Soe PF 43.92 43.92 | 39.97 39.97 39.95 
Wholesale and Retail Trade : | 44.76 | 44.12 42.64 | 40.13 | 40.00 | 40.00 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Community and | | 
Business Services Set ae (62 | 42.61 41.17 39.39 39.25 39.25 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Service, Cte.) | 45-13 44.37 | 43.55 | 40.29 | 40.00} 40.00 
All Industry Groups(a) a | 44.10 43.85 43.00 40.04 39.96 39.96 
INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Hours of Work, Australia, 1954 = 100.) 
Mining and Quarrying(c) ae ot) 103.8 102.9 102.1 99.1 98.9 98.9 
Manufacturing— | 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. sl Oe25 1 020 108.7 100.1 100.1 100.1 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear cole 11057 3) 10s1 109.3 100.2 100.1 100.1 
Food, Drink and Tobacco fe eat LOG) 109 7 106.9 100.2 | 100.0 100.0 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. sys ee Oe4 1 at iOal 108.9 | 100.1 | 100.1 100.1 
Paper, Printing, etc. .. - .. | 109.9 109.6 107.5 | 100.3 100.0 | 100.0 
Other Manufacturing or -- | 110.2 109.9 107-1 (9710053 100.0 100.0 
All Manufacturing Groups ve = 110.3 109.9 108.1 100.2 100.1 100.1 
Building and Construction me oe 110.3 | 110.0 106.9 100.1 100.1 100.1 
Railway Services ae a 110.1 110.1 | 110.0 100.3 100.1 100.1 
Road and Air Transport ee ae 112.8 110.1 107.9 101.7 100.1 100.1 
Communication ae ae 109.9 109.9 109.9 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Wholesale and Retail Trade ; iy 112-0 110.4 | 106.7 | 100.4 100.1 100.1 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Community and | | 
Business Services 106.7 106.6 | 103.0 | 98.6 98.1 9G 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Service, etc. |} 112.9 | 111.0]; 109.0; 100.8]; 100.1 100.1 
All Industry Groups(a) a | 110.4! 109.7! 107.6! 100.2: 100.0 100.0 
(a) Excludes rural industry, and shinning and stevedoring. (b) See note (b) to table at at foot of 
page 76. (c) For mining, the average hours of work are those prevailing at the principal mining ce>tres 


in each State. 
WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK (EXCLUDING OVERTIME): ADULT FEMALES, 
INDUSTRY GROUPS,(a) AUSTRALIA. 
Weighted Average Standard Hours of Work (excluding overtime), for a Full Working Week 
and Index Numbers of Hours of Work. 
| Hours of Work.(b) | Index Numbers.(c) 


3ist | 30th | 31st | 31st 30th 31st 


Industry Group. 


| 
| 
| 
| 














| March,| June, | Dec., | March, | June, | Dec., 
|} 1951. | 1953. 1963. | 1951. | 1953. | 1963. 
Manufacturing— | | 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. .. | 39.94 | 39.94 | 39.94 | 100.7 100.7 | 106.7 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear ae 39.98 | 39.98 39.98 | 100.8 100.8 100.8 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. | 40.00 |} 40.00 | 40.00 100.8 | 100.8 | 100.8 
Other Manufacturing - .. | 39.87 | 39.87 39.87 | 100.5 100.5 | 100.5 
All Manufacturing Groups Sis Be 39 .95 | 39.95 | 39.95 | 100.7 | 100.7 100.7 
Transport and Communication .. om 37.91 | 37.91 37.91 95.6 95.6 95.6 
Wholesale and Retail Trade : 39.82 | 39.82 39.82 100.4 100.4 100.4 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Community and | 
Business Services Pee SO ao, 38.93 38.93 98.2 98.1) 98.1 
Amusement, Hotels, Pe rsonal Service, etch. 39.73 39.66 39.66 100.2 100.0 100.0 
All Industry Groups(c) = ar ; 39.68 39.67 | 39.67 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(a) Excludes rural industry, mining er quarrying, and building and construction. (b) See 
note (b) to table at foot of page 76. (c) Base: Weighted Average Hours of Work, Australia, 


1954 = 100 
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§ 3. Average Weekly Earnings. 


1. General.—The figures in this section are derived from particulars of 
employment and of wages and salaries recorded on Pay-roll Tax returns, from 
other direct collections and from estimates of the unrecorded balance. Pay of 
members of the defence forces is not included. 

Particulars of wages and salaries paid are not available for males and females 
separately from the sources mentioned above; average weekly earnings have 
therefore been calculated in terms of male units. Male units represent total 
male employment plus a proportion of female employment based on the 
approximate ratio of female to male earnings. As it was not possible to 
estimate the ratio of male to female earnings in the several States the same 
ratio has been used in each State. Because the actual ratio may vary between 
States precise comparisons between average earnings in different States cannot 
be made on the basis of the figures shown. 

Since the previous issue of the Labour Report the series of average weekly 
earnings per employed male unit has been revised to incorporate the new series 
of employment estimates shown in Chapter IV., §4. Opportunity was also 
taken to make other adjustments based on analyses of population census data. 

For a number of reasons average weekly earnings per employed male unit 
cannot be compared with the minimum weekly wage rates shown on pages 

59-64. 
The latter are weighted average minimum (award) rates payable to adult male 
wage earners in non-rural industry for a full week’s work, at the end of each 
month or year. The average weekly earning series represent actual average 
weekly payments to all wage earners and salaried employees (whether adult or 
junior, full-time or part-time, casual, etc.) and are quarterly or annual averages. 

Quarterly figures corresponding to those shown below are published in the 
monthly bulletin Wage Rates and Earnings and in the Monthly Review of 
Business Statistics. 

The series of average weekly total wages and salaries paid, previously 
contained in this section, has been discontinued. The publications Australian 
National Accounts—National Income and Expenditure and Quarterly Estimates 
of National Income and Expenditure contain more comprehensive series of total 
wages, Salaries and supplements. 

2. Average Weekly Earnings.—Particulars of average weekly earnings per 
employed male unit are shown in the following table for each of the years 

1954-55 to 1963-64. Tables showing quarterly and annual figures for each 
State from September quarter, 1954 and for Australia from September quarter, 
1947, will be found in Section VII of the Appendix. 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS PER EMPLOYED MALE UNIT.(a) (£). 
: : : | 


} 








Period. | Ney | Vic. | Qld. | ies | W.A. | Tas. | Aust. 
1954-55... | — ‘17.69 17.65} 15.59} 16.89] 16.15 | 16.60] 17.17 
1955-56... | —- 18.97 18.91 | 16.48; 17.93] 16.94 17.79 18.34 
1956-57 —.. | «=:19.95 | 19.81 | 17.42 | 18.34 17.51 18.85 19.21 
1957-58 = ws | = 20.48 | ~~. 20.34 17.86 18.84 18.11 19.14} 19.73 
1958-59 «. | = o21.14 | = 20.98 | ~— 18.62 19.29 18.31 19.62 20.34 
1959-60 .. | 22.83] 22.74] 19.71} 20.91 19.61 20.96 21.93 
1960-61 ..| 24.06} 23.58 20.79 | 21.68 20.77 21.66 | 22.98 
1961-62 ..| 24.55 24.26 2VGlare 22-37 elo! 22.64 | 23.62 
1962-63 ..| 25.08 25.05 22.18 | 22.89] 22.12] 22.95 | 24.22 
1963-64. 26.29 26.23 23.34) 24.05 23.59 | 24.28) 25.43 











(a) Includes, in addition to wages at award rates, earnings of salaried employees, overtime earnings, 
over-award and bonus payments, payments made in advance or retrospectively during the periods specified, 
etc. See explanatory notes in paragraph 1 above. (6b) Includes the Australian Capital 
Territory. (c) Includes the Northern Territory. 
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3. Indexes of Average Weekly Earnings.—The following table shows, for 
‘* All Industries ’’ and for ‘‘ Manufacturing’, seasonally adjusted indexes of 
average weekly earnings (base: 1953-54 = 100) for the period 1953-54 to 
1963-64. The ‘‘ All Industries ’’ index is based on Pay-roll Tax returns and 
other data. Itrelates to average weekly earnings per employed male unit. The 
index for manufacturing industries for the years 1953-54 to 1962-63 is based 
on the average earnings of male wage and salary earners employed in factories 
as disclosed by annual factory censuses; figures for quarters subsequent to June 
quarter, 1963, are preliminary estimates based on Pay-roll Tax returns. 

The index numbers for ‘*‘ All Industries ’’ and ‘‘ Manufacturing ’’ show the 
movement in average earnings for each group over a period of time. They do 
not give, at any point of time, a comparison of actual earnings in the two groups. 

A table showing seasonally adjusted indexes for each quarter from September 
quarter, 1954 will be found in Section VII of the Appendix. 


INDEXES OF AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS(a): AUSTRALIA. 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(Base: 1953-54 = 100.) 











| | 
All All | 
Year. | ae Seema Quarter. | picts, Bien ie 
1953-54... 100.0 100.0 | 1962—March " 146.2 | 144.4 
| June 147.3 | 145.4 
1954-55 .. 105.1 | 106.9 September 145.3 | 146.4 
1955-56 .. 112.3 113.8 December 146.9 | 146.3 
1956-57 .. GE 118.3 | 
1957-580 120.8 122.0 | 1963—March 149.7 149.3 
1958-59 | 124.5 125.6 | June 2 151.3 | 148.8 
| September .. 150.9 | 150.8 
1959-60 .. | 134.3 135.4 December .. 154.8 | 153.6 
1960-61 .. | 140.6 141.1 | | 
1961-62 _. | 144.7 143.4 | 1964—March _ 158.0 | 156.2 
1962-63 .. | 148.3 147.7 | June 7 159.0 | 156.5 
1963-64 .. | 155.7 154.3 ¢ | 





(a) Includes, in addition to wages at award rates, earnings of salaried employees, overtime, earnings, 
over-award and bonus payments, payments made in advance or retrospectively during the periods 
specified etc. See explanatory notes above. 


§ 4, Surveys of Wage Rates and Earnings. 


1. General.—Towards the end of 1960 a statistical survey of the wage 
structure of Australia was undertaken by this Bureau. The object of the 
survey was to obtain information as to marginal rates of wage and actual 
weekly earnings of adult male employees (excluding part-time and casual 
employees) for the last pay-period in September, 1960. The results of this 
survey are summarized in para. 2 below. 

A survey as at the last pay-period in October, 1961, provided similar 
information as to actual weekly earnings. Because marginal rates of wage 
had changed very little since the Margins Cases of 1959 (see page 125), this 
survey was confined to weekly earnings. A summary of the results is given 
in para. 3 (see page 83). 

Both surveys were based on returns from stratified random samples of 
private employers subject to Pay-roll Tax. They did not include government 
or semi-government employment. Because of insufficient data, employees 
in rural industry and private domestic service were excluded, as also were 
employees of religious, benevolent and other similar bodies exempt from 
Pay-roll Tax. In addition, the 1960 survey excluded: the shipping and 
stevedoring industry; the motion picture industry; certain businesses such 
as those of accountants, consultant engineers, etc.; trade associations, etc. 
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2. Survey of Wage Rates and Earnings, September, 1960.—The results of 
this survey were based on returns received from more than 3,000 employers, 
representing a response rate of about 90 per cent. of those approached. The 
sample was designed to provide accurate particulars only for Australia as a 
whole; hence no State details are shown in the tables below. 


Definitions relevant to the survey are as follows. 


(a) Number of Employees refers to adult male employees on the pay-roll 
on the last pay-day in September, 1960, and includes employees 
who, although under 21 years of age, were paid at the adult rate 
prescribed in the appropriate award. Part-time and casual 
employees and those absent in the defence forces were excluded. 


(6) The term awards, as used herein, denotes awards or determinations of, 
or agreements registered with, Commonwealth or State industrial 
tribunals. Employees whose rates of pay and working conditions 
were not regulated by awards, and employees covered by formal, 
though unregistered, agreements between employee organizations 
and employers are shown as “ not covered by awards ”. 


(c) Margins are minimum amounts, in addition to the basic wage, 
awarded to particular classifications of employees for features 
attaching to their work, such as skill, experience, arduousness 
or other like factors. For the purposes of this survey the following 
were not included in margins. Special allowances prescribed in 
awards, such as shift, dirt and height money, leading hand allow- 
ances, etc.; and other payments such as commission, payments 
above the minimum rate for contract and piece work, etc. (see 
paragraphs (e) and (g) below and also § 6. Wage Margins). 
In the case of contract work, etc., the margin was determined by 
the minimum amount prescribed in the award for the class of 
work performed. Where the marginal rate of wage for an 
occupation was not specified in an award, the margin was assumed 
to be the difference between the total minimum prescribed rate of 
wage for the occupation and the appropriate Commonwealth 
or State basic wage. For employees not covered by awards, 
and whose margins were not specified in unregistered agreements, 
the margin was assumed to be the difference between the appro- 
priate basic wage in the State jursidiction and the agreed rate of 
pay for a standard working week (or the weekly equivalent of the 
agreed rate). 


(d) Total Weekly Earnings include ordinary time earnings at award 
rates (and, for employees not covered by awards, payments at 
agreed rates for a standard working week), overtime earnings and 
all other payments. Annual or other periodical bonuses were 
included only at the appropriate proportion for one week. For 
employees paid other than weekly, only the proportion of earnings 
equivalent to one week was included. 


(e) Ordinary Time Earnings at Award Rates represent the total weekly 
payment to adult male employees (excluding part-time and casual 
employees) for hours of work paid for up to the standard or 
award hours, calculated at award rates of pay or, for employees 
not covered by awards, at agreed rates. It includes payments 
for sick leave, proportion of annual leave, special allowances 
prescribed in awards, etc. (see paragraph (c) above). 
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(f) Overtime Earnings represent the total weekly payment to adult 
male employees (excluding part-time and casual employees) for 
time worked in excess of award or agreed hours. 


(g) Other Earnings include all payments other than those in paragraphs 
(e) and (f) above, such as commission, payments above the 
minimum rate for contract work, incentive scheme, piece-work 
and profit-sharing scheme payments, proportion of annual or 
other periodical bonuses, points system payments, attendance or 
good time-keeping bonuses, etc. (see paragraph (c) above). 


(i) Marginal Rates of Wage.—(a) Industry Groups. In the following table 
adult male employees in each of the main industry#groups are classified 
according to weekly margin above the basic wage. 


ADULT MALE EMPLOYEES (EXCLUDING PART-TIME AND CASUAL 
EMPLOYEES) CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MARGINAL RATES OF WAGE 
AND INDUSTRY GROUP, AUSTRALIA, SEPTEMBER, 1960.(a) 





























Manufacturing. 
Building Wholesale 
Weekly Margin.(d) ce Conic: ond Cuan Total 
y Margen: ering, | Other Total sep Retail |Industries.| 4°! 
Metal Manu- Manu- (c) : Trade. 
Works, | facturing.| facturing. | 
etc. 
| 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (’000).(5) 
Amount above Basic Wage—| | 
Less than 20s. (incl. nil) 6.1 9.0 Ea | | 0.9 353 6a1 25.4 
20s. and less than 30s. 3276 21.0 53.6 4.6 4.6 9.9 72.7 
30s, aes, » 40s. 262 Pa IRE | 51.9 2.9 5Ss5 6.5 66.8 
40s. ,,_ ,, » 60s 41.3 68.3 109.6 7.0 31.4 19.5 167.5 
608-5 aon 27. » 80s S725 54.0 91.5 12.1 48.0 Pa VAS) M31 
SOs », 100s. 65.7 51.2 116.9 T6 30.4 28.3 187.2 
100s SUS: 26.9 29.5 56.4 10.5 22.9 17.8 107.6 
120s. and over is 5205 87.8 140.3 Si53 68.5 64.2 304.3 
Total ae 6 288.8 346.5 635.3 80.9 214.6 173.8 | 1,104.6 
PROPORTION OF TOTAL (PER CENT.). 
Amount above Basic Wage—| 
Less than 20s. (incl. nil) pass | pe 2.4 lez 1.6 16e) PA 
20s. and less than 30s. Ties a | 8.4 5.6 94S | 5.7 6.6 
30s. ,, 5, » 40s. 9.1 7.4 8.2 3.5 2-6 Sar 6.0 
40si2 » 60s. 14.3 19.7 Lez 8.6 14.6 Iite2 1522 
GOs. » 80s 13.0 15.6 14.4 15.0 22.4 12.4 ae! 
80s. ,,  ,, » 100s. 22.7 | 14.8 18.4 | 14.4 | 14.2 16.3 17.0 
100s. .,  ,, Font 20s. eek | 8.5 8.9 | 13.0 10.6 10.3 Oo 
120s. and over sae 18.2 | 25.4 | Zool | SGn7. 31.9 36.9 Pig iB 
Total .. ie | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(a) See page 79 for particulars of the coverage of the survey. (6) For definitions, see page 80. 


(c) For some employees, allowances for sick leave, public holidays, etc., have been included in the marginal 
rates shown. 


(b) Jurisdiction.—In the following table adult male employees are classified 
according to weekly margin above the basic wage, separate particulars being 
shown for employees under Commonwealth or State jurisdiction and for those 
not covered by awards, 
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ADULT MALE EMPLOYEES (EXCLUDING PART-TIME AND CASUAL 
EMPLOYEES) CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MARGINAL RATES OF WAGE 
AND JURISDICTION, AUSTRALIA, SEPTEMBER, 1960.(a) 


—— eo ——_—— 









































| Number of Employees (’000).(d) | Proportion of Total (Per Cent.). 

ores 9 = tee] Under Tne fee 7 

Weekly Margin.(b) | Com- | Not Com- Not | 

/ mon- Under | Covered | mon- Under Covered 
| wealth | State | Total. | Soni State by Total 

| Awards. | mares) Awards. | Awards.| Awards. Awards.| 

Amount above Basic Wage—' | | | | 
Less than 20s. (incl. nil) | 12725) 11.4 1.8 25.4 | PRES | 2.4 | 20 23 
20s. and less than 30s. 42.3 29.5 0.9 1prat! Ore 6.2 0.5 6.6 
3085) 460-4; » 40s. 32.6 2 preg | 125 66.8 Us? 6.9 0.8 6.0 
A0S a as, ee GOs. 1305 91.2 2.8 16755 16.2 1952 1.6 1$;2 
60s: ee SOS: P55) | 96.7 4.3 17371 15.9 20.4 25 be st / 
80s. ,, 4, » 100s. 110.8 71.8 4.6 18722 24.4 | Eo | 2.6 17.0 
100s. Paes: 48.0 54.0 | 556 107.6 10.6 | 11.4 see oy] 
120s. and over 61.9} 87:3} 155.1 | 304:3| 13:7| 1814] 87:8] 2775 
Total 453.4 | 474.6 | 176.6 |1,104.6 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
(a) See page 79 for particulars of the coverage of the survey. (6) For definitions, see page 80. 


(ii) Total Weekly Earnings—(a) Ordinary Time, Overtime and Other 
Earnings. In the following table the total wages and salaries paid to adult 
male employees during the last pay-week in September, 1960, are shown for 
the main industry groups, separate particulars being given for ordinary time 
earnings at award rates, overtime earnings and all other earnings. 


TOTAL WAGES AND SALARIES PAID TO ADULT MALE EMPLOYEES 
(EXCLUDING PART-TIME AND CASUAL EMPLOYEES) DURING LAST 
PAY-WEEK IN SEPTEMBER, 1960: INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. (a) 


Ordinary Time 
Earnings at Overtime 


Other 
Industry Group. seat Rates. | Earnings.(b) Earnings.(b) 
b) 


Total. 
eee 


(£7000). 
ee Se ae EEE EE Ee 











Manufacturing— 
Engineering, Metal Works, etc. 5,469 1,012 724 7,205 
Other Manufacturing Pe 6,961 849 700 8,510 
Total Manufacturing .. 12,430 | 1,861 | 1,424 15,715 
Building and Construction oe | 1,672 263 | 169 2,104 
Wholesale and Retail Trade | 4,521 238 | 425 5,184 
Other Industries i 3,837 380 | 475 4,692 
Total .. | 22,460 2,742 2,493 27,695 
—_ - ee 
PROPORTION OF TOTAL (PER CENT.). 
| 
Manufacturing— fT 
Engineering, Metal Works, etc. | 75.9 14.0 10.1 100.0 
Other Manufacturing 81.8 10.0 8.2 100.0 
Total Manufacturing a Theil 11.8 9.1 100.0 
Building and Construction 1955 12.5 8.0 100.0 
Wholesale and Retail Trade | 87.2 4.6 | 8.2 100.0 
Other Industries 81.8 8.] | 10.1 100.0 
Total .. aisha 9.9 | 9.0 | 100.0 
| | 


(a) See page 79 for particulars of the coverage of the survey. (b) For definitions, see page 80. 
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(b) Industry Groups——Adult male employees in the main industry groups 
covered by the survey are classified in the following table according to total 
weekly earnings. 


ADULT MALE EMPLOYEES (EXCLUDING PART-TIME AND CASUAL 
EMPLOYEES) CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO TOTAL WEEKLY EARNINGS 
AND INDUSTRY GROUP, AUSTRALIA, SEPTEMBER, 1960.(a) 








Manufacturing. | 
| 
| 















































| | Building |Wholesale 
Total Engine- | and | and Other Total 
Weekly Earnings.(b) ering, | Other | Total Construc-| Retail |Industries. he 
| Metal , Manu- | Manu- tion. | Trade. 
| Works, | facturing. | facturing. | 
| ete. | | | | 
| | | | | 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ('000). (4) 
Less than £14(c) a 6.6} 7.2| 13.8} 1.7 og 1.9 19.1 
£14 and less than £16 ie | 8.9 | 16.7 25.6 1.4 4.4 5.0 36.4 
£16 es el 23:95 44.7 | 68 .6 52 37.4 16.0 PA fe? 4 
EAR eee ee eco 33-4 bm fol | 88.5 | 9.0 | 42.2 2x3 | 161.0 
£20), 3 eae | lee 47.8 | 85.7 | 11.0 31.9 20.2 | 148.8 
£22 eae 36.3 | 38.5 | 74.8 | 14.3 23.1 18.3 130.5 
£24 ye ee | se 34.2 | 64.7 8.0 17.1 17.4 107.2 
£26 Sa eee OU 47.7 40.8 88.5 | iW) eee 23).0 26.0 149.6 
£300 ele reo 34.3 | 29.0 | 63.3 9.7 14.4 21.5 108.9 
£35 and over 29.3 | 2a 61.8 9.1 18.8 26.2 115-9 
Total | 288.8 | 346.5 | 635.3 80.9 | 214.6 173.8 | 1,104.6 
| | | _ 
PROPORTION OF TOTAL (PER CENT.). 
Dee ee ee ee eee eee ee 
| | | | 
Less than £14(c) zat 23 | Die 22 222") 0.8 1.1 Wf 
£14 and less than £16 | 31] 48 4.0; 17) 2.0 2/9 313 
£160 ee eo 8.3 12.9 10.8 6.5 17.4 9.2 ES 
ras ha ee 0 | 11.6] 15.9 13.9 11:1} 19.7 12.3 14.6 
£200 ee eee ee | 13.2 | 13.8 1325 13.6 14.9 11.6 13.5 
£27 i eee eee 12.6 | Dea ey 11.8 a7 10.7 10.5 11.8 
£24 ee ee ol 10.4 | 9.9 | 10.2 9.8 8.0 10.0 9.7 
£267 ee eS0 16.5 | 11.8 1329.7) 14.2 | 11.0 | 14.9 13.5 
£3058 ee 11.9 8.3 10.0 122071 6.7 12.4 9.9 
£35 and over | 10.1 9.4 9.7 Ki2 | 8.8 15.1 10.5 
Total | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(a) See page 79 for particulars of the coverage of the survey. (b) For definitions, see page 80. 


(c) Inquiry indicated that many of the adult males in this group worked less than a full week because of 
absenteeism, changing jobs, etc. 


3. Survey of Weekly Earnings, October, 1961.—For this survey, returns 
were received from all employers selected in the sample, numbering more than 
3,500. The sample was designed so that particulars of the distribution of 
earnings in each State could be obtained as well as those for Australia (see below), 
but it was not possible, without a considerable increase in the number of returns, 
to obtain particulars for each industry group in each State. State details were 
therefore restricted to the two major groups, manufacturing and non-manufac- 
turing; those for Australia were obtained for eight separate industry groups. 
Because of limitations of space, it has not been possible to include all figures 
in the tables herein. For further details, reference should be made to Statistical 
Bulletin No. 22—Survey of Weekly Earnings, October, 1961, 14th February, 
1962. 


Within each State, each published industry group was divided into eight 
size groups, using male employment as recorded on the Pay-roll Tax returns 
for March, 1961, as a measure of size. This measure was also used to improve 
thejreliability of the sample estimate, using ratio estimation. This technique 
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involved estimating the ratio of adult male employment in a particular earnings 
class in October, 1961, within each industry group and State, to total male 
employment in March, 1961, in that industry group and State (derived from 
expansion of the sample). Since total male employment by industry group 
and State in March, 1961, was known accurately from pay-roll records, estimates 
of adult male employment in these earning classes in October, 1961, were 
obtained by applying the estimated ratios to the corresponding known totals. 
The estimates thus obtained were considerably more reliable than any which 
could have been produced had this supplementary information not been taken 
into account. 


The businesses selected in the sample were allocated by State and by 
industry and size group in such a way that the precision of the sample estimates 
for total manufacturing and total non-manufacturing, expressed as percentages 
of the estimates themselves, would be approximately the same in each State. 


Definitions relevant to the survey are as follows. 


Number of Employees refers to adult male employees on the pay-roll of 
the last pay-period in October, 1961, and includes employees who, although 
under 21 years of age, were paid at the adult rate prescribed for their particular 
occupation. Part-time and casual employees and those absent in the defence 
forces were excluded. Executive, clerical and sales staff were included, as 
were employees working short time who would normally have been full-time 
employees. 


Total Weekly Earnings (i.e. gross earnings before taxation and other 
deductions) include ordinary time earnings, overtime earnings and all other 
payments, such as holiday and sick pay, commission, payments above the 
minimum rate for contract work, incentive scheme, piece-work and profit- 
sharing scheme payments, points system payments, attendance bonuses, etc. 
Annual or other periodical bonuses were included only at the appropriate 
proportion for one week. For employees paid other than weekly, only the 
proportion of earnings equivalent to one week was included. 


(i) States.—(a) All Industries. In the following table adult male employees 
in each State are classified according to total weekly earnings. The proportions 
of employees in each earnings group and at various levels of earnings are also 
shown. 


ADULT MALE EMPLOYEES (EXCLUDING PART-TIME AND CASUAL 
EMPLOYEES) CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO TOTAL WEEKLY 
EARNINGS, OCTOBER, 1961.(a) 


| | | | | 
Total Weekly Earnings.(b) | N.S.W. | Vic. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Total. 





| | | 








NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES.(b) 








| 395 | 9,877 


Less than £14(c) .. | 4,699 2,911 870 | 793 | 209 
£14 and less than £16 .. | 4.239] 5,542| 4,175} 1,991! 1,698 | 670 | 18,315 
£16 ,, » 4 £18 ..| 28,596 | 30,362/ 18119! 10,802] 98.103 3,699 | 99/681 
£18 ,, ,, 5, £20 .. | 57,709} 48,429 | 237737] 16,865 | 10:06| 5.115 | 162'761 
£20 ,, , 4, £22 .. | 58,261] 49,596 | 18,100] 16.290/ 9,379 | 4.777 | 156°403 
£22, , , £24 ..| 54,108 | 44/498 10,834] 12070! 6,665 | 4,163 | 132'338 
£24... ,, » £26 ..| 50,563} 36,034| 9.626 9,206 5,019 3,335 | 113,783 
£26 ,, . 4 £30 ..| 65,691 | 42:401| 12/046! 11.701 6,546 3,803 | 142188 
£30 ,, ». vw» £35 ..| 49,649] 33.157 9471 | 8.509 4,463 | 2,806 | 108,055 
£35 and over”... .. | 59,894 40:418 | 10,642| 77674 5,410 | 2,949 | 126,987 
Total... .. | 433,409 | 333,348 | 117,620) 95,901 | 58,398 | 31,712 |1,070,388 


EE 


For footnotes see next page. 
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ADULT MALE EMPLOYEES (EXCLUDING PART-TIME AND CASUAL 
EMPLOYEES) CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO TOTAL WEEKLY 
EARNINGS, OCTOBER, 1961.(a2)—continued. 

Total Weekly Earnings.(b) | N.S.W. | Vic. | Qid. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Total. 

| 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL (PER CENT.). 


‘Less than £14(c) - | es | 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.3 1-2 0.9 
£14 and less than £16 m 120 bey 3.6 9 | 29 2 yea | le 
E1G eee er es ao 6.6 91 15.3 ie 13.9 11.7 953 
£1 Sere Ge 1323 14.5 20.0 17.6 187, 16.1 15:2 
£207 a ee 13.4 14.9 1523 17.0 16.1 1521 14.6 
£22 cee a ee 1225 13.4 9.3 12.6 11.4 1371 12-4 
524 ee ee Lai 10.8 8.2 9.6 8.6 10.5 10.6 
£26.00. ee | 15-2 1227 10.3 | 12-2 112 12.0 1353 
£30 ina oon 11.4 9-97) 8.1 8.9 7.6 8.9 10.1 
£35 and over... 13.8 12.1 | 9.1 | 8.0 9.3 933 11.9 
Total we a 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
CUMULATIVE PROPORTION OF TOTAL (PER CENT.).(d) 

£35 and over... ee 13.8 sb a | | 8.0 9.3 9.3 11.9 
£3057 ye ee 25-2 22.0 Le 16.9 16.9 18.2 PA MAY, 
£260 ss 40.4 34.7 Dies pa ey | 28.1 30.2 35:5 
S24 ess S2al 45.5 35.7 38.7 36.7 40.7 45.9 
£225 ee 64.6 58.9 45.0 Sizs 48.1 5376 58.3 
£20 ee 78.0 73.8 60.3 68.3 64.2 68.9 es) 
£1 ce ets: 91.3 88.3 | 80.3 85.9 82.9 85.0 88.1 
£167. 97.9 97.4 | 95.6 97.1 96.8 96.7 97.4 
£14 es 98.9 99.1 99.2 | 99.2 99.7 98.8 99.1 
(a) See page 83 for particulars of the coverage of the survey. (6) For definitions, see page 84. 

(c) Inquiry indicated that the majority of the adult males in this group did not work a full week because 

of absenteeism, changing jobs, etc. Others were working short time. (d) These percentages indicate 


the proportion of the total employees in each State whose weekly earnings were as shown. 


(b) Manufacturing and Non-manufacturing. The proportion of adult male 
employees in each earnings group is shown for manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries in the following table. 


ADULT MALE EMPLOYEES (EXCLUDING PART-TIME AND CASUAL 
EMPLOYEES) CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO TOTAL WEEKLY EARNINGS: 
MANUFACTURING AND NON-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 











1961.(a) 
PROPORTION CF TOTAL (PER CENT.). 
Total Weekly Earnings.6) | N.S.W. | Vic. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Total. 
MANUFACTURING. 
Less than £14(c) 12 ee 1.3 | 1.1) 0.4 185 il 
£14 and less than £16 12 ort 5.3 | 2:2 4.2 2.0 2.1 
£167-.o,, me AR 7.8 LO 18.3 10.6 16.8 P23 10:5 
EIS ee 12.6 14.6 20.6 Mins 20-2 13.8 14.8 
£20 ee eee 13.9 1525 16.8 ie 1726 1535 1532 
C20 a en ee 13.7 1228 9.2 1321 10.5 12.6 12.8 
£4 ee 0 5 10.6 8.0 10.0 82 11.4 10.6 
£26 eee 155 | Ase} 9.4 1235 10.0 12.8 13.4 
£30 EAS 2s) 7 t=O 9.6 5.8 9.0 be Tab 8.9 9.6 
£35 and over... a 11.6 10.3 533 10 6-2 9.2 9.9 
Total oF a 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NON-MANUFACTURING. 

Less than £14(c) we 0.9 0.6 0.4 0.5 0.3 0.8 0.7 
£14 and less than £16 a Or7 1.0 | 22 2.0 2.0 ZS 12 
£1652 Sea ak se 5-0 6:2 13.0 ASS | 11.9 10.8 i hee | 
£1S Sear Ee 2") ae 14.3 14.5 19.6 by Ey! Wiad! 19.2 1538 
E20 ee eee Bee 12.8 13.9 14.2 16.8 15-0 14.5 13.9 
22. » £24 ee 10.8 14.2 9.3 11s 12.0 13.8 11.8 
[24 Bs 95 oy, 11.8 11.1 8.5 ey | 8.8 9.4 10.6 
26 » £30 a 14.7 ek 11.0 12.0 |W 45) | 11.0 1332 
£30 5 kb] aes el 10.5 9.8 8.7 8.8 8.8 1057 
£35 and over ars sus 16.9 14.9 | 12.0 | 9.3 11.4 9.4 14.4 
Total ae ae 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 400.0 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
(a) See page 83 for particulars of the coverage of the survey. (6) For definitions, see page 84. 


(c) Inquiry indicated that the majority of the adult males in this group did not work a full ‘week because 
of absenteeism, changing jobs, etc. Others were working short time. 
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(ii) Australia, Industry Groups—Adult male employees in the main 
industry groups covered by the survey are classified in the following table 
according to total weekly earnings. 


ADULT MALE EMPLOYEES (EXCLUDING PART-TIME AND CASUAL 
EMPLOYEES) CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO TOTAL WEEKLY EARNINGS: 
INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER, 1961.(a) 



















| | 
Manufacturing. | | 
l | Building] Whole- | 
En- | and sale Other 
Total Weekly Earnings.(b)|} gineer- | Food, Other | Total Con- and Indus- | Total. 
ing, Drink Manu- | Manu- | struc- Retail tries. | 
Metal | and factur- | factur- | tion. Trade. | 
Works, |Tobacco.| ing. | ing. 
etc. | | | | | 
—_. | | 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES.(b) 
| 
Less than £14(c) oe 3,391 | 1,143 | 2,260 | 6,794 1,020 884 1,179 9,877 
£14 and less than £16 .. 4,397 1,974 | 6,028 | 12,399 TA 2,718 2,485 18,315 
£162 ee Lonnie eee 10047 | eel Ob 7 oro Olio 20 2,704 | 21,669 | 12,182 99,681 
£1 S20 ys eee. £20 = 36,358 | 17,249 | 34,769 | 88,376 7,616 | 45,930 | 20,839 | 162,761 
£20 ,, 5, », £22... } 42,864 | 12,838 | 35,286 | 90,988 | 11,048 | 33,436 | 20,931 156,403 
£22 ee ee e040 5 | LO Au ec Os1 120.1058 el 272552 51044 ae 290" les. 550 
£24 ee mee ONe nl 2a O21 9,029 | 25,844 | 63,700 | 11,396 | 20,912 | 17,775 | 113,783 
£2670 rekon ae oO; 22 DSS 1 S250 roost 9,083 | 25,264 | 27,910 | 142,188 
£30 Aye by jel) op Ede 7,646 | 23,680 | 57,524 6,317 | 17,616 | 26,598 | 108,055 
£35 and over . Reales 40 7,005 | 26,739 | 59, 284 7,664 | 23,999 36, 040 | 126, 987 
Total .. xe | 262,603 | 88,868 | 247,354 | 598,825 | 70,294 | 218,072 | 183,197 /1,070,388 
| 
PROPORTION OF TOTAL (PER CENT.). 
| | 
Less than £14(c) oe | 73 tes! | 0.9 1.1 les | 0.4 0.6 | 0.9 
£14 and less than ‘16 .. | ay De pa | Peg | 1.0 2 1.4 | bed. 
SIGE ee ay eae balieise 8.1 11.4 12.8 1025 3.9 9.9 6.7 9.3 
£1Sa0 ee eee eeoee, 13.8 19.4 14.1 14.8 10.8 Py eS | 11.4 [522 
£200 ee aoe 16.3 14.4 14.3 1522 15.7 1523 11.4 14.6 
£22 ee a ee ee 14.2 11.8 16 12.8 18.1 11.8 9.4 12.4 
S04 ahs ek 2Ome: 11.0 10.2 10.4 10.6 16.2 9.6 9.7 10.6 
£2630. err eee: 13.8 12.8 1371 13.4 12.9 11.6 £522 L323 
£30 a RT See 10.0 8.6 9.6 9.6 9.0 8.1 14.5 10.1 
£35 and over . . - 9.8 71.9 10.8 9.9 10.9 11.0 19.7 11.9 
Sn sce | i fa | Qe | en | ee | 
Totalac: = 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
CUMULATIVE PROPORTION OF TOTAL (PER CENT.).(d) 
£35 and over .. | 9.8 129) 10.8 9.9 10.9 [0 19.7 11.9 
£3025; sees | 19.8 16.5 20.4 19.5 19.9 19.1 34.2 22.0 
£2647) he. | 33.6 29 .3 aM ee) 32.9 32.8 30.7 49.4 3523 
0 Saree | 44.6 39.5 43.9 43.5 49.0 40.3 59.1 45.9 
£22) eee: ele pos SUAS: 55.5 56.3 67.1 5261 68.5 58.3 
C20 ee unopeat DG oeRibal eee, 69.8 TAS 82.8 67.4 19-9 a2 
18 | 88.9 85.1 83.9 86.3 93.6 88.5 91.3 | 88.1 
£16a0 ue: 97.0 96.5 96.7 96.8 97-5 98.4 98.0 97.4 
£140 ee | 98.7 | 98.7 99.1 98.9 98.5 | 99.6 99.4 99.1 
(a) See page 83 for particulars of the coverage of the survey. (b) For definitions, see page 84. 
(c) Inquiry indicated that the majority of the adult males in this group did not work a full ‘week because 
of absenteeism, changing jobs, etc. Others were working short time. (d) These percentages indicate 


the proportion of the total employees in each industry group whose weekly earnings were as shown. 


§ 5. Basic Wages in Australia. 


1. The Basic Wage.—The concept of a “ basic”’ or “ living’? wage is 
common to rates of wage determined by industrial authorities in Australia. 
Initially the concept was interpreted as the ‘“‘ minimum” or “ basic” wage 
necessary to maintain an average employee and his family in a reasonable 
state of comfort. However, it is now generally accepted “that the wage 
should be fixed at the highest amount which the economy can sustain and that 
the ‘ dominant factor’ is the capacity of the community to carry the resultant 
wage levels’’.* 


* Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 77 p. 494. 
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Under the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, the Com- 
monwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission (prior to June, 1956, the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration) may, for the purpose of 
preventing or settling an industrial dispute extending beyond the limits of 
any State, make an order or award altering the basic wage (that is to say, that 
wage, or that part of a wage, which is just and reasonable, without regard to 
any circumstance pertaining to the work upon which, or the industry in which, 
the person is employed) or the principles upon which it is computed. 


In practice, the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
holds general basic wage inquiries from time to time and its findings apply to 
industrial awards within its jurisdiction. Prior to the decision of the Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, announced on 12th 
September, 1953, discontinuing the automatic adjustment of basic wages in 
Commonwealth awards in accordance with variations occurring in retail 
price index numbers, the relevant basic wage of the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration was adopted to a considerable extent by the State 
Industrial Tribunals. In New South Wales and South Australia the State 
industrial authorities adopted the relevant Commonwealth basic wage. 
In Victoria and Tasmania, where Wages Boards operate, no provision 
was included in the industrial Acts for the declaration of a basic wage, 
although Wages Boards generally adopted basic wages based on those of the 
Commonwealth Court. In Queensland and Western Australia the determina- 
tion of a basic wage is a function of the respective State Industrial or Arbitration 
Courts and, subject to State law, they have had regard to rates determined 
by the Commonwealth Court. Following the decision of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration to discontinue automatic quarterly 
adjustments to the basic wage, the various State industrial authorities deter- 
mined State basic wages in accordance with the provisions of their respective 
State industrial legislation. Details of the action taken in each State and 
subsequent variations in State basic wages are set out in para. 5 (page 111). (See 
also Sections X.and XI. of the Appendix for tables containing basic wage rates 
for adult males and adult females in Commonwealth and State jurisdictions.) 


In addition to the basic wage, ‘‘ secondary ’’ wage payments, including 
margins for skill, loadings and other special considerations peculiar to the 
occupations or industry, are determined by these authorities. The basic wage 
and the ‘‘ secondary ’’ wage, where prescribed, make up the ‘*‘ minimum ”’ wage 
for a particular occupation. The term minimum wage (as distinct from the 
basic wage) is used currently to express the lowest rate payable for a particular 
occupation or industry. 


In § 1 of this chapter (pages 43-57) particulars are given of the current 
Commonwealth and State industrial Acts and the industrial authorities 
established by these Acts. The powers of these authorities include the determi- 
nation and variation of basic wage rates. 


2. The Commonwealth Basic Wage.—(i) Early Judgments. The principle 
of a living or basic wage was propounded as far back as 1890 by Sir Samuel 
Griffith, Premier of Queensland, but it was not until the year 1907 that a wage, 
as such, was declared by a Court in Australia. The declaration was made by 
way of an order in terms of section 2 (d) of the Excise Tariff 1906 in the matter 
of an application by H. V. McKay that the remuneration of labour employed by 
him at the Sunshine Harvester Works, Victoria, was “‘ fair and reasonable ”’. 
Mr. Justice Higgins, President of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration, discussed at length the meaning of “‘ fair and reasonable ”’, 
and defined the standard of a “fair and reasonable’? minimum wage for 
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unskilled labourers as that appropriate to “‘ the normal needs of the average 
employee, regarded as a human being living in a civilized community ”’.* 
The rate declared by the President in his judgment (known as the “ Harvester 
Judgment ”’) was 7s. a day or £2 2s. a week for Melbourne, the amount 
considered reasonable for “a family of about five”. (For information, then 
available, on the average number of dependent children per family, see Labour 
Report No. 41, footnote, page 73.) 


The “‘ Harvester ” standard was adopted by the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration for incorporation in its awards, and practically 
the same rates continued until the year 1913, when the Court took cognizance 
of the retail price index numbers, covering food and groceries and rent of all 
houses (“‘ A”? Series) for the 30 more important towns of Australia, which 
had been published by the Commonwealth Statistician for the first time in 
the preceding year. The basic wage rates for towns were thereafter varied 
in accordance with the respective retail price index numbers. Court practice 
was to equate the retail price index number 875 for Melbourne for the 
year 1907 to the “‘ Harvester” rate of 42s. a week (or the base of the index 
(1,000) to 48s. a week). At intervals thereafter, as awards came before it for 
review, the Court usually revised the basic wage rate of the award in proportion: 
to variations in the retail price index. In some country towns certain 
“loadings ” were added by the Court to wage rates so derived to offset the 
effect of lower housing standards, and consequently lower rents, on the index 
numbers for these towns. 


During the period of its operation, the adequacy of the ‘‘ Harvester ”” 
standard was the subject of much discussion, the author of the judgment 
himself urging on several occasions the need for its review. During the period 
of rapidly rising prices towards the end of the 1914-18 War, strong criticism 
developed that this system did not adequately maintain the ‘‘ Harvester ’’ 
equivalents. A Royal Commission was appointed in 1919 to inquire what 
it would actually cost a man, wife and three children under fourteen years 
of age to live in a reasonable standard of comfort, and how the basic wage 
might be automatically adjusted to maintain purchasing power. The Com- 
mission’s Reports were presented in November, 1920 and April, 1921. An: 
application by the unions to have the amounts arrived at by the inquiry 
declared as basic wage rates was not accepted by the Court because they were 
considerably in advance of existing rates and grave doubts were expressed by 
members of the Court as to the ability of industry to pay such rates. Further 
details of the recommendations of the Commission were published in Labour 
Report No. 41, page 102. 


The system of making automatic quarterly adjustments to the basic wage 
in direct ratio to variations in the retail price index (“‘ A”’ Series) was intro- 
duced in 1921. The practice then adopted was to calculate the adjustments 
to the basic wage quarterly on the index number for the preceding quarter. 
Previously adjustments had been made sporadically in relation to retail price 
indexes for the previous calendar year or the year ended with the preceding 
quarter. The new method would have resulted in a basic wage lower than 
that to which employees would have been entitled had the previous practice 
been continued, and in 1922} the Court added to the basic wage a general 
loading of 3s. (known as the “‘ Powers 3s.”), “asum . . . which did, to 
the extent of 3s. per week, relieve the employees from the detrimental effect so 
far as they were concerned of the change which the Court was then making 
in its method of fixing the basic wage.’ t This loading continued until 1934. 


* Commonwealth Arbitration Peports, Vol, 2. p. 3. 116: C4: Rw. 32: t Ibid., p. 841. 
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The practice adopted by the Commonwealth Court in 1921 of making automatic 
quarterly adjustments continued until the Court’s judgment of 12th September, 
1953. (See page 92.) 


For a description of the several series of retail price indexes referred to in 
these paragraphs see page 5. 


(ii) Basic Wage Inquiries, 1930-31, 1932, 1933. No change was made in 
the method of fixation and adjustment of the basic wage until the onset of the 
depression, which began to be felt severely during 1930. Applications were 
then made to the Court for some greater measure of reduction of wages than 
that which resulted from the automatic adjustments due to falling retail prices. 
The Court held a general inquiry, and, while declining to make any change in 
the existing method of calculating the basic wage, reduced all wage rates under 
its jurisdiction by 10 per cent. from Ist February, 1931.* In June, 1932, the 
Court refused applications by employee organizations for the cancellation of 
the 10 per cent. reduction in wage rates.t In May, 1933, the Court again 
refused to cancel the 10 per cent. reduction in wage rates, but decided that the 
existing method of adjustment of the basic wage in accordance with the “A” 
Series retail price index number had resulted in some instances in a reduction of 
more than 10 per cent. In order to rectify this the Court adopted the ““D” 
Series of retail price index numbers for future quarterly adjustments of the 
basic wage.t For further particulars see Labour Report No. 22, pages 45-48 
and Labour Report No. 23, pages 45-46. 


(iii) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1934. The ‘‘ Harvester’”’ standard, adjusted 
to retail price variations, continued to be the theoretical basis of the basic 
wage of the Commonwealth Court until the Court’s judgment, delivered on 
17th April, 1934,§ declared new basic wage rates to operate from Ist May, 
1934. The new rates were declared on the basis of the respective ““ C”’ Series 
retail price index numbers for the various cities for the December quarter, 
1933, and ranged from 61s. for Brisbane to 67s. for Sydney and Hobart, the 
average wage for the six capital cities being 65s. 

The 10 per cent. special reduction in wages referred to above ceased to 
operate upon the introduction of the new rates, and the automatic quarterly 
adjustment of the basic wage in accordance with variations in retail price index 
numbers was transferred from the “A” and the “‘D” Series to the “C” 
Series Retail Price Index. (For a description of the “A”, ““C” and “D” 
Series see page 5.) The base of the index (1,000) was taken by the Court 
as equal to 81s. a week. The new basic wage for the six capital cities 
was the same as that previously paid under the “‘A” Series, without the 
“ Powers 3s.” and without the 10 per cent. reduction. For further particulars 
of the judgment in this inquiry see Labour Report No. 26, page 76. 


(iv) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1937. In May and June, 1937, the Common- 
wealth Court heard an application by the combined unions for an increase in 
the basic wage. The unions asked that the equivalent of the base (1,000) of 
the ‘“‘ C” Series index be increased from 81s. to 93s., which on index numbers 
then current would have represented an average increase of about 10s. a 
week. The chief features of the judgment, delivered on 23rd June,{] were: 
(a) Amounts were added to the basic wage not as an integral, and therefore 
adjustable, part of that wage, but as ‘“‘ loadings ” additional to the rates payable 
under the 1934 judgment. The wage assessed on the 1934 basis was designated 
in the new judgment as the “ needs ” portion of the total resultant basic wage. 
These loadings, referred to as ‘‘ Prosperity’ loadings, were 6s. for Sydney, 





* Commonwealth Heebrs Reports, Vol. 30, p. 2. -31-G-A:R:. Dp: 305. To32 CAR, 
p. 90. § 33 C.A.R., p. 144. {37 C.A.R., p. 583. 
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Melbourne and Brisbane; 4s. for Adelaide, Perth and Hobart; and 5s. for 
the six capitals basic wage. ‘“‘ Prosperity” loadings for the basic wage for 
provincial towns in each State, for combinations of towns and combinations 
of capital cities, and for railway, maritime and pastoral workers were also 
provided for in the judgment. (6) The minimum adjustment of the basic wage 
was fixed at Is. a week instead of 2s. (c) The basis of the adjustment of the 
‘needs ” portion of the wage in accordance with the variations shown by retail 
price index numbers was transferred from the ‘“ C ” Series to a special ‘‘ Court” 
Series based upon the “‘C”’ Series. (See page 6.) (d) Rates for females and 
junior males were left for adjustment by individual judges when dealing with 
specific awards. 


The main parts of the judgment were reprinted in Labour Report No. 28, 
pages 77-87. 


(v) Judgment, December. 1939. The Commonwealth Court on 19th 
December, 1939, heard an application by trade unions for an alteration ip 
the date of adjustment of the basic wage in accordance with the variations 
in the “‘ Court ” Series of index numbers. On the same day, the Court directed 
that such adjustments be made operative from the beginning of the first pay- 
period to commence in February, May, August or November, one month 
earlier than the then current practice. * 


(vi) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1940. On 5th August, 1940, the Full Court 
commenced the hearing of an application by the combined unions for an 
increase in the existing basic wage by raising the value of 1,000 (the base of the 
**C” Series index upon which the ‘“‘ Court”? Series was based) from 81s. to 
100s. a week, and the incorporation of the existing “* Prosperity ’’ loadings in 
the new rate. In its judgment of 7th February, 1941 ,»t the Court unanimously 
refused to grant any increase, and decided that the application should not be 
dismissed but stood over for further consideration after 30th June, 1941. 
The application was refused mainly because of the uncertainty of the economic 
outlook. 


Concerning the concept of a basic wage providing for the needs of a specific 
family unit, Chief Judge Beeby in his judgment stated:—‘‘ The Court has 
always conceded that the ‘ needs ’ of an average family should be kept in mind 
in fixing a basic wage. But it has never, as the result of its own inquiry, 
specifically declared what is an average family, or what is the cost of a regimen 
of food, clothing, shelter and miscellaneous items necessary to maintain it in 
frugal comfort, or that a basic wage should give effect to any such finding. 
In the end economic possibilities have always been the determining factor. 
what should be sought is the independent ascertainment and prescription of the 
highest basic wage that can be sustained by the total of industry in all its 
primary, secondary and ancillary forms. . . . More than ever before 
wage fixation is controlled by the economic outlook.” 


The Chief Judge suggested that the basic wage should be graded according 
to family responsibilities and that, notwithstanding the increase in aggregate 
wages, a reapportionment of national income to those with more than one 
dependent child would be of advantage to the Commonwealth. The relief 
afforded to those who needed it would more than offset the inflationary tendency 
of provision for a comprehensive scheme of child endowment. Ifa scheme of 
this nature were established, future fixations of the basic wage would be greatly 
simplified. (The Commonwealth Child Endowment Act came into operation 
on Ist July, 1941. See § 9 of this chapter, page 142). 
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(vii) ‘* Interim” Basic Wage Inquiry, 1946. The Court, on 25th November, 
1946, commenced the hearing of this case as the result of (a) an application 
made on 30th October, 1946 (during the course of the Standard Hours Case) 
by the Attorney-General of the Commonwealth for the restoration to the 
Full Court List of certain adjourned 1940 basic wage applications (see (vi) 
above); (b) a number of fresh cases which had come to the Court since 1941; 
and (c) an application by the Australian Council of Trade Unions on behalf 
of trade unions for an “‘ interim ”’ basic wage declaration. 


In its judgment of 13th December, 1946,* the Court granted an increase 
of 7s. in the adjustable portion of the six capital cities basic wage, to operate 
from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in the month of 
December, 1946, except in the case of casual and maritime workers, for whom 
the increases operated from 1st December. 


For the purpose of automatic quarterly adjustments a new “—COULt ~ 
Series of index numbers designated ‘“‘ Court Index (Second Series) ”’ was created 
by increasing the base index number (1923-27) from 81.0 to 87.0. The 
“Court” Series index number calculated on this base for the September 
quarter, 1946 effected an increase in the basic wage for the weighted average 
of the six capital cities from 93s. to 100s. A similar increase in the basic wage 
resulted for each capital city except Hobart, where the amount was 6s. All 
“loadings ’’ on the basic wage were retained at their existing amounts unless 
otherwise ordered by the Court. 


The wage rates for adult females and juveniles were to be increased pro- 
portionately to the increase granted to adult males, the amount of the increase 
being determined by the provisions in each award. For further particulars of 
the judgment see Labour Report No. 38, page 79. 


(viii) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1949-50. This finalized the case begun in 1940 
and continued in 1946 (see above). In 1946, during the hearing of the 
Standard Hours Inquiry and following the restoration to the Full Court List 
of applications for an increased basic wage, the Chief Judge ruled that the 
claim for an increase in the basic wage should be heard concurrently with the 
“ 40-hour week’ claims then before the Court. The unions, however, 
objected to this course being followed, and, on appeal to the High Court, that 
Court in March, 1947, gave a decision which resulted in the Arbitration Court 
proceeding with the ‘‘ Hours” Case to its conclusion. 


The Basic Wage Inquiry, 1949-50, finally opened in February, 1949, and 
the general hearing of the unions’ claims was commenced on 17th May, 1949. 
Separate judgments were delivered on 12th October, 1950; in the judgments, 
which were in the nature of general declarations, a majority of the Court 
(Foster and Dunphy JJ.) was of the opinion that the basic wage for adult males 
should be increased by £1 a week, and that for adult females should be 75 per 
cent. of the adult male rate. Kelly C.J., dissenting, considered that no 
increase in either the male or the female wage was justified. 


The Court, on 24th October and 17th and 23rd November, 1950, made 
further declarations concerning the “ Prosperity” and other loadings. The 
‘‘ Prosperity ” loading of 1937 (see page 89), which was being paid at rates 
of between 3s. and 6s. a week according to localities, was standardized at a 
uniform rate of 5s. a week for all localities and was declared to be an adjustable 
part of the basic wage, the ‘‘ War ” loadings were declared to be not part of 
the basic wage, and any other loading declared to be part of the basic wage 
ceased to be paid as a separate entity. 


— 
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The new rates operated from the beginning of the first pay-period in 
December, 1950, in all cases being the rate based on the Court Index (Second 
Series) for the September quarter, 1950 plus a flat-rate addition of £1, together 
with the standardized ‘‘ Prosperity ’ loading of 5s. The declaration provided 
that the whole of the basic wage would be subject to automatic quarterly 
adjustments as from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in 
February, 1951, on the basis of the index numbers for the December quarter, 
1950. For this purpose the new rate of £8 2s. was equated to the “‘ C” Series 
retail price index number 1572 for the six capital cities (weighted average) for 
the September quarter, 1950. From this equation was derived a new “ Court ” 
Index (Third Series) with 103.0 equated to 1,000 in the “‘ C” Series Index. 


Further particulars of the judgment may be found in Labour Report No. 39, 
page 81. 

(ix) Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry, 1952-53. On 5th August, 
1952, the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration began hearing 
claims by the Metal Trades Employers’ Association and other employers’ 
organizations that (a) the basic wage for adult males be reduced; (b) the basic 
wage for adult females be reduced; (c) the standard hours of work be increased ; 
(d) the system of adjusting the basic wages in accordance with variations 
occurring in retail price index numbers be abandoned; and by the Meta] Trades 
Federation, an association of employees’ organizations, that the basic wage 
for adult males be increased. This would also have resulted in increasing the 
amount of the basic wage for adult females, though not the proportion it bore 
to the basic wage for adult males. 


A number of governments, organizations and other bodies obtained leave 
to intervene and in this role the Australian Council of Trade Unions supported 
the claims of the Metal Trades Federation. 


The decision of the Court, announced on 12th September, 1953,* was as: 
follows—the employers’ application for reduction of the basic wages for adult 
males and females and for an increase of the standard hours of work were 
refused; the employers’ applications for omission or deletion of clauses 
or sub-clauses providing for the adjustment of basic wages were granted; 
the unions’ applications for increases of basic wages were refused. 


The Court in the course of its judgment said that nothing had been put before 
it during the inquiry in support of a departure from its well-established 
principle that the basic wage should be the highest that the capacity of the 
community as a whole could sustain. If the Court was at any time asked to: 
fix a basic wage on a true needs basis, the question of whether such a method 
was correct in principle and all questions as to the size of the family unit 
remained open. 


In order to remove certain misconceptions about its function, the Court 
stated that it was neither a social nor an economic legislature, and that its 
function under section 25 of the Act was to prevent or settle specific 
industrial disputes. However, these must be settled upon terms which seem 
just to the Court, having regard to conditions which exist at the time of its 
decision. 

The Court intimated that time would be saved in future inquiries if the 
parties to the disputes, in discussing the principle of the “ capacity to pay an 
directed their attention to the broader aspects of the economy, as indicated 
by a study of employment, investment, production and productivity, oversea 
trade, oversea balances, the competitive position of secondary industry and 
retail trade. 


—_. 
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For further particulars of the judgment see Labour Report No. 46, page 64. 


(x) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1956. On 14th February, 1956, the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration commenced hearing an application for 
alteration of the basic wage in the following respects—namely, for an increase 
in the basic wage to the amount it would have reached if automatic quarterly 
adjustments deleted by the Court in September, 1953, had remained in force; 
an increase of a further £1 in the basic wage; the re-introduction of automatic 
quarterly adjustments; and the abolition of what was known as the 3s. country 
differential. This application was regarded as a general application for varia- 
tion of the basic wage in all awards of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. 


All the claims made by the unions were opposed by the respondent employers. 
The Commonwealth Government appeared not as a party to the dispute but 
in the public interest and supplied much factual and statistical material in a 
review of the economy from 1953. However, the Commonwealth opposed the 
re-introduction of automatic adjustments. The States of New South Wales, 
Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania supported the unions’ claims for 
the re-establishment of the system of automatic adjustments and the raising 
of the basic wage to the levels indicated by current ‘‘ C ” Series index numbers, 
but the State of South Australia opposed these claims. The State of Victoria 
neither supported nor opposed the unions’ claims. 


The judgment was delivered on 26th May, 1956.* The Court rejected each 
claim made by the unions but decided to increase the adult male basic wage 
by 10s. a week, payable from the beginning of the first pay-period in June. As 
a result of this decision, the basic wage for adult females was increased by 
7s. 6d. a week with proportionate increases for juniors of both sexes and for 
apprentices. 


For further details see Labour Report No. 46, page 67. 


(xi) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1956-57. On 13th November, 1956, the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission in Presidential Session 
commenced to hear claims for alteration of the basic wage prescribed in the 
Metal Trades Award, as follows—for the increase of the basic wage to the 
amount it would have reached if there had remained in the award provisions 
for automatic quarterly adjustments, and for the re-insertion in the award of 
the provisions for automatic quarterly adjustments.t In accordance with past 
practice this application was treated by the Commission as a general application 
for alteration of the basic wage in all Federal awards. 


The unions’ claims were opposed by the respondent employers. The 
Australian Council of Salaried and Professional Associations intervened in 
support of the applicant unions. Victoria and South Australia were the only 
States to appear before the Commission and the Commonwealth Government 
intervened in the public interest. Victoria neither supported nor opposed the 
application by the unions. South Australia opposed the unions’ claims and 
suggested that, if an increase in the basic wage were granted, the Commission 
should decide on the increase to be added to the six capitals basic wage and 
then apportion that increase amongst the six capital cities on a basis accurately 
reflecting the differences in their cost of living. The Commonwealth opposed 
the restoration of the automatic adjustment system, whatever index was used 
for this purpose. 
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Judgment was delivered on 29th April, 1957.* The Commission, having 
considered all aspects of the state of the economy, decided that the basic wages 
in Federal awards should be increased and that the increase to the six capital 
Cities basic wage should be 10s. a week for adult males, to come into effect 
from the first pay-period to commence on or after 15th May, 1957. The 
Commission also decided that this increase would be uniform for all basic 
wage rates. The basic wage for adult females was increased by 7s. 6d. with 
proportionate increases for juniors of both sexes and for apprentices. The 
claim for restoration of automatic quarterly adjustments was refused. The 
Commission advised that it approved an annual review of the basic wage and 
would be available for this purpose in February, 1958. However, although 
favouring an annual review of the basic wage, the Commission considered that 
** it would not be proper for it nor would it wish to curtail the existing right of 
disputants to make an application at whatever time they think it necessary to 
do so”’.t 


A more detailed summary of the judgment may be found in Labour Report 
No. 46, page 68. 


(xii) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1958. On 18th February, 1958, the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission in Presidential Session commenced hearing 
an application by respondent unions for variation of the Metal Trades Award, 
by increasing the amounts of basic wage prescribed therein to the figure each 
would have reached had the quarterly adjustment system based on the “C” 
Series retail price index numbers been retained, plus an addition of 10s., and 
by making provision for future adjustment of each of the new amounts at 
quarterly intervals by the application thereto of the same index numbers.t 


The claims for the restoration of quarterly adjustments and for basic wage 
increases were opposed by private employers and by the State of South Australia, 
which also contended that, as the cost of living was much lower in Adelaide than in 
Melbourne and Sydney, greater disparities in basic wage rates than then exist ed 
should be determined if, against its submission, any general increase in the basic 
wage were decided upon. Tasmania, the only other State represented, made 
no submissions. The Commonwealth Government intervened in the public 
interest and leave to intervene was granted to the Professional Officers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Commonwealth Public Service, three other organizations of 
medical and scientific workers employed in the Commonwealth Public Service 
and the Australian Council of Salaried and Professional Associations. 


The decisions of the Commission, delivered with its judgment on 12th May, 
1958,§ were as follows—the claim for restoration of automatic quarterly ad- 
justments and the claim of the South Australian Government for special 
treatment were refused; and the basic wages of adult male employees covered 
by Federal awards were increased by a uniform amount of 5s. a week, to operate 
from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after 21st May, 
1958. The Commission indicated that the issues involved in inter-city dif- 
ferential wage rates were complex and could not be decided after a brief hearing. 


The basic wage for adult females was increased to 75 per cent. of the new 
basic wage for adult males with proportionate increases for juniors and 
apprentices of both sexes. 


For a more detailed summary of the judgment see Labour Report No. 49, 
pages 91-93. 
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(xiii) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1959. On 24th February, 1959, the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission, constituted in Presidential Session by Kirby C._J/., 
Foster and Gallagher JJ., commenced hearing an application by respondent 
unions for variation of the Metal Trades Award by increasing the amounts of 
basic wage prescribed therein for respective cities, towns and localities to the 
figure each would have reached had the quarterly adjustment system based on 
the “‘C” Series retail price index numbers been retained, plus an addition 
of 10s. to each basic wage and by making provision for future adjustment of 
each of the new amounts at quarterly intervals by the application thereto 
of the same index numbers. 


A large number of applications for similar variation of other awards were 
ordered to be treated as involved in the inquiry and as such to be decided upon 
the evidence, material and submissions made from the beginning of the hearing. 


The application of the unions was opposed by private employers generally, 
and by the State of South Australia and two of its instrumentalities. Tasmania 
was the only other State represented and it appeared in support of the 
application of the unions in regard to the increase of the basic wage to the 
amount it would have reached had the adjustment system been retained and the 
restoration of that system. The Commonwealth Government intervened and 
submitted that the application for restoration of the automatic adjustment 
system should be refused. The Commonwealth again supplied, for the benefit 
of the Commission and the parties, economic and statistical information and 
material and, in addition, without making a particular submission as to whether 
there should be an increase or its amount, made a general submission on the 
state of the national economy. The Australian Council of Salaried and 
Professional Associations was granted leave to intervene, and submissions were 
also presented on behalf of fixed income earners and pensioners generally. 


The Graziers’ Association of New South Wales and other organizations. 
of employers in the pastoral industry asked the Commission to reduce the basic 
wage in the Pastoral Award, 1956, by £ 1 5s., being the aggregate amount of the 
increases granted by the Court in 1956 and the Commission in 1957 and 1958. 
The Commission decided to join these applications in the main hearing as a 
matter of procedure only and without deciding affirmatively that the Commission 
as constituted for that hearing had power to grant them in whole or in part. On 
5th May, 1959, at the conclusion of submissions in support of these applications 
and without calling upon the Australian Workers Union in reply, the Com- 
mission stated that it would reject the applications for reduction of the basic 
wage in the Pastoral Award and again indicated that the question of jurisdiction 
as to whether the Commission had the power to decide a different basic wage 
remained “‘ undecided and open ”’. 


On 5th June, 1959, the three Judges delivered separate judgments.* On the 
question of whether the system of automatic quarterly adjustments should be 
restored the members of the Commission were divided in opinion and therefore 
the question was decided in accordance with the decision of the majority, 
(Kirby C.J. and Gallagher J.) that the system not be restored. Foster J. dissented. 


The members of the Commission were unanimous in the opinion that there 
should be an increase in the basic wage, but as to the amount of the increase they 
were divided in opinion. The President, Kirby C.J., was of opinion that the 
increase should be 15s. a week, payable as from the beginning of the first pay- 
period commencing on or after 11th June, 1959. Foster J. was of opinion that 
the increase should be 20s. a week, payable as to 10s. as from the first pay- 
period in July, 1959, and as to the balance by increases of 2s. 6d. for four quarters 
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commencing Ist January, 1960. Gallagher J. was of opinion that the increase 
should be 10s. a week, payable as from the date chosen by the President. Foster 
J., while holding his opinion, decided to concur in the decision proposed by the 
President in order that the Commission might reach an effective decision. 


A summary of the separate reasons for judgment will be found in Labour 
Report No. 49, pages 94-96. 


(xiv) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1960. On 16th February, 1960, the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission, constituted in Presidential Session by Kirby C.J. 
(President), Ashburner and Moore J.J. (Deputy Presidents), commenced hearing 
an application by respondent unions for the restoration to the Metal Trades 
Award of quarterly adjustments to the basic wage and for an increase in the 
amount of the basic wage. On the six capital cities rate the amount of the 
increase sought was 22s. a week. This amount was composed of two parts— 
firstly, an addition of 5s. a week to restore to the basic wage the same real 
value as it had in 1953 and, secondly, a further amount of 17s. representing the 
unions’ minimum estimate of the increase in productivity which had occurred 
in the period since the automatic adjustment system was abolished. 


The Commonwealth Government intervened in the public interest and all 
States except New South Wales were represented. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment again presented a detailed analysis of the economic situation of Australia, 
together with comments on fiscal and budgetary policy. It also announced its 
opposition to the unions’ application both for restoration of automatic quarterly 
adjustments and for an increase in the basic wage. 


The State of South Australia presented material to the Commission to show 
the effect which wage increases would have on its finances and opposed the 
unions’ application. Victoria, Queensland and Western Australia presented 
information to show how the finances of those States would be affected by wage 
increases, but neither supported nor opposed the claims of the applicants. 
Tasmania indicated that it supported the application for restoration of quarterly 
adjustments but made no submissions in support of its attitude. 


In its judgment, delivered on 12th April, 1960,* the Commission refused the 
unions’ application. A summary of the judgment was given in Labour Report 
No. 49, pages 97-101. 


(xv) Differential Basic Wage Inquiries, 1960. On 9th August, 1960, the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, constituted by 
Kirby C.J. (President), Ashburner and Moore JJ. (Deputy Presidents) 
commenced hearing the first of three applications to vary awards in respect of 
differential basic wages. 


This was made by the Federated Engine Drivers and Firemen’s Association, 
to eliminate from the Engine Drivers and Firemen’s (General) Award, 1955, 
those differentials making the basic wage for country areas less than the metro- 
politan basic wage in New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia, and to 
alter a number of basic wages in Tasmania. 


The other two, by the Metal Industries Association of South Australia and 
members of the South Australian Chamber of Manufactures Incorporated 
and the South Australian Employers’ Federation, sought to vary the Metal 
Trades Award, by providing, firstly, that upon any variation increasing the 
basic wage prescribed in the award for Sydney, the increase in the basic wage for 
Adelaide should be 25 per cent. less than the increase in that for Sydney until the 
ratio of the Adelaide to the Sydney rate was reduced to 90 per cent.; and 
secondly, that any increase in the basic wage for areas of South Australia other 
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than Adelaide, Whyalla and Iron Knob should in the future be 25 per cent. less 
than the increase for Adelaide, until the ‘‘ country differential ’’ was increased 
to 12s. 


The three cases were treated as matters of general application. 


It became apparent to the Commission during the first case that it could not 
in fairness to all parties give a decision until all three cases had been heard. 
It therefore refrained from giving a decision in the first case until the conclusion 
of the other two, which were heard together. 


In the judgment delivered on 14th December, 1960,* the Commission 
granted the unions’ application for elimination of the 3s. country differential, 
and dismissed the two applications by the employers. 

Joint reasons for these decisions were given on Ist March, 1961. A summary 
was given in Labour Report No. 49, pages 101-104. 


(xvi) Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry, 1961. On 14th February, 
1961, the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, constituted 
by Kirby C.J. (President), Ashburner and Moore JJ. (Deputy Presidents), 
commenced hearing applications by employers and unions for variation of 
the Metal Trades Award. In the first application the employers sought to 
increase the number of ordinary working hours per week from 40 to 42, with 
a concomitant increase in weekly wages by an amount equivalent to two hours 
pay at ordinary rates, and to effect certain other consequential variations. In 
the second the unions applied for an increase in the basic wage on a six capital 
cities basis by the amount of 49s. (which was amended during the hearing to 52s.) 
and for the re-introduction of automatic quarterly adjustments based on the 
““C”? Series Retail Price Index. The amount claimed represented 27s. (30s.) 
for cost of living increases since 1953 and 22s. to reflect increases in productivity 
since that time. The applications were heard together. 


All States except New South Wales were represented at the hearing. South 
Australia made no submissions and called no evidence. Tasmania indicated 
its support for the unions’ application for the restoration of automatic adjust- 
ments, plus an adjustment of the basic wage to the level indicated by the 
movement in the ‘“‘C” Series Index, but presented no material. Victoria, 
Queensland and Western Australia neither supported nor opposed the appli- 
cation of the unions, but all presented some statistical information. Although 
the Commonwealth Government followed its usual practice of supplying, for 
the benefit of the Commission and the parties, certain economic and statistical 
material, it expressed no attitude other than its opposition to the re-introduction 
of quarterly adjustments. 

In its judgment, delivered on 4th July, 1961,+ the Commission made the 
following decisions. 

‘1. The employers’ claim for an increase in the standard hours of work 
from forty to forty-two with a concomitant increase in the weekly 
wage equivalent to two hours’ pay at ordinary rates is refused. 

2. The unions’ claim for restoration of automatic quarterly adjustments 
is refused. 

3. The basic wages of adult male employees covered by federal awards 
will be increased by a uniform amount of 12s. per week. 

4. The new rates will come into effect from the beginning of the first 
pay-period commencing on or after 7th July instant subject to 
special cases. 
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5. For the specific reasons set out in the judgment we consider that in 
February next the only issue in regard to the basic wage should 
be why the money wages fixed as a result of our decision should 
not be adjusted in accordance with any change in the Consumer 
Price Index and for the purpose of deciding that issue the Order 
giving effect to the decisions hereby announced will also provide 
for the adjournment of the application of the unions for increase 
of the basic wages under the Metal Trades Award to Tuesday, 
20th February, 1962, in Melbourne, when such submissions 
thereon as are desired to be made will be heard. 


6. The decision regarding increases in basic wages is applicable to all 
the applications which have been ordered by the Commission to 
be joined for hearing and decision with the original application 
and those joined applications are stood over to a date after 
20th February, 1962, to be fixed by the Commission.’’* 


The Unions’ Claims. In dealing with the unions’ claims the Commission 
first discussed its own role and that of the Commonwealth and States. 

In view of certain propositions put forward which seemed to be founded 
on the assumption that it had jurisdiction to deal with economic matters at 
large, the Commission once again set out the role and function of a federal 
arbitral tribunal in cases such as this. After citing what had been said in 
earlier judgments the Commission further stated:—‘‘ We are not national 
economic policy makers or planners. We are confined to the legislation 
under which we act, and, in particular, in basic wage cases we have the function 
of deciding only what is a just and reasonable basic wage. This does not mean, 
of course, that we have not to consider seriously the probable effects of our 
decision on the economy.’’f 


The question of what weight the Commission should give to the attitude 
and submissions of the Commonwealth Government was again raised. The 
Commission stated that it was not concerned with drawing inferences, as it had 
been asked to do, from the material presented, as to whether the Common- 
wealth had an attitude and as to what it might be. On this question of the 
Commonwealth’s attitude the Commission further stated:—‘‘Because of a 
suggestion made in this case that the mere fact that the Commonwealth adopted, 
an attitude before the Commission would result in that attitude being accepted, 
we unfortunately consider it necessary to repeat what we have said in the past 
that this simply is not so. It has not been so in the past and will not be so in the 
future. We wish to make it clear that any opposition to or support of any claim 
by the Commonwealth will be treated on its merits’’.t 


In claiming the re-introduction of automatic quarterly adjustments, the 
unions submitted, firstly, that the reasoning in each of the judgments of the 
Court and the Commission from 1952-53 to 1960 was wrong and that there 
was in none of them any proper reason for rejecting the principle of automatic 
quarterly adjustments; and secondly, that it was wrong for the Commission to 
fix a wage based on the capacity of the economy and not to provide some 
machinery which would ensure that the value of the wage was not subsequently 
eroded by price movements when prices increased. 

The Commission considered it indisputable that at the time of its fixation 
the amount of a basic wage is both a money wage and a real wage, but the 
value of the real wage is altered by subsequent changes in price levels. The 
unions submitted that a real basic wage should be determined from time to 
time with some interval longer than one year between determinations, and 
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that the real value of the basic wage between determinations should be main- 
tained automatically by adjustment in accordance with a price index. Unless 
this were done the amount of goods and services that could be purchased by 
the basic wage would decline as prices rose. 

The Commission was asked to assume that between basic wage fixations 
the capacity of the economy to maintain a basic wage would increase or remain 
constant. If capacity were to diminish, the unions argued that the Commission 
is of easy access and employers could seek corrective action. The Commission’s 
duty was to fix a just and reasonable basic wage and the provision of automatic 
quarterly adjustments would ensure that this was done. Further, the provision 
of automatic adjustments would relieve the Commission of the necessity of 
annual reviews of the state of the economy. The unions claimed that it was 
not practicable for the Commission to make a proper assessment of the 
economy, including movements in productivity, every twelve months, and to 
give proper consideration to the fixation of a new real basic wage. 

The Commission rejected the employers’ argument that the unions were 
really asking it to return to a needs basic wage as distinct from a capacity 
basic wage. 

It went on to consider the practical difficulty which would in the past have 
confronted both the Court and the Commission if they had attempted to ensure 
that a basic wage fixed by them could be properly maintained at its real level. 
The Commission stated:—“ . . . the ‘ C’ Series Index was over a period 
becoming suspect and the Court and the Commission could not have relied on 
it to achieve a proper result. The emergence of the Consumer Price Index, 
however, has removed that difficulty and we are therefore now able to seek 
to ensure that the basic wage which we fix should, subject to our supervision, 
maintain its real standard; in other words, that employees should, between 
fixations of the real basic wage and subject to our supervision, continue to be 
able to purchase the same amount of goods and services with the basic wage 
portion of their wage. We add that amongst other things the emergence of 
the Consumer Price Index has also enabled us to fix at this time a standard 
which, in our view, is more likely to be properly maintainable than recent 
past standards’’.* 

Having reached the conclusion that the principle of the maintenance of 
the purchasing power of the basic wage could be adopted, the Commission 
found it unnecessary to deal with the first part of the unions’ argument, as 
to the correctness or otherwise of earlier decisions. 

After comparing the ‘“‘C’’ Series Retail Price Index and the Consumer 
Price Index, the Commission said:—‘‘In our view the material available 
demonstrates the superiority of the Consumer Price Index over the ‘ C’ Series 
Retail Price Index. The former is an index recently constructed by the Com- 
monwealth Statistician in order to give a proper and accurate up-to-date 
coverage of movements in retail prices. The latter index on a regimen 
constructed many years ago can no longer in our view be considered reliable 
for wage fixing purposes. We find the Consumer Price Index suitable under 
present circumstances for the maintenance of the purchasing power of the 
basic wage we will now fix’”’.t 

It was then necessary to consider the question of how movements in the 
Consumer Price Index could be used. In the 1959 and 1960 basic wage 
decisions the Commission had stated that an annual review of the basic wage 
was better than arbitrary adjustment by means of an index. However, with 
the publication of the Consumer Price Index, upon which greater reliance 
could be placed, what had been said in those two cases was no longer adequate, 


* Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 97, p. 385. t+ Ibid., p. 386. 
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Nevertheless, the Commission was not prepared to return to a system whereby 
adjustment was purely automatic, because it thought that there should be some 
safeguard. Although the Consumer Price Index was preferred to the “C”’ 
Series Retail Price Index, it could not be assumed that this index would at all 
times so accurately measure movements in retail prices that the Commission 
would be prepared to apply its workings automatically to the basic wage. 

In its judgment the Commission stated:—‘‘ We consider it desirable that 
the application of the Consumer Price Index should always be subject to control 
by the Commission and the Commission should be able to decide whether a 
particular increase or decrease in the figures as disclosed in the Consumer 
Price Index should be applied to the basic wage. Our present opinion is that 
this consideration of prices should take place annually. We will each year 
make the assumption that the effect of movements in the Consumer Price 
Index should be reflected in the basic wage unless we are persuaded to the 
contrary by those seeking to oppose the change. As the basis of our decision 
is the desirability of maintaining the value of the real wage based on the concept 
of national capacity, the appropriate matter for consideration would appear 
to be what should be the effect on the six capital cities basic wage of movements 
in the six capital cities index. The resulting figure will be applied to all federal 
basic wages. 

‘** Since such a consideration of price movements is to take place annually 
the question remains whether the Commission should at the annual hearing 
continue to review all factors in the economy to decide whether or not to change 
the level of the real basic wage. It seems to us that once the question of 
prices is dealt with otherwise a review of the economy generally and in particular 
of productivity increases could more properly take place at longer periods of 
time, say, every three or four years. This statement of our views does not, 
of course, preclude any party from seeking to exercise its right to come to the 
Commission more frequently than every three or four years to seek a change 
in the real basic wage but, except in unusual circumstances, we consider such 
a period a proper interval between reviews of this kind’’.* 

The Commission concluded that the basic wage which it had fixed took 
into account increases in productivity up to June, 1960, and it therefore 
anticipated that a review of the real basic wage would not be necessary for 
some three years. The Commission went on:—‘“‘ If our anticipation is correct, 
in the proceedings next year the only issue will be whether or not the money 
wage should be adjusted in accordance with any change in the Consumer Price 
Index. The onus will be on the party opposing such an alteration to show that 
it should not be made. If the price index has risen the unions may rely prima 
facie on that fact. It will then be for the employers to show that the increase 
in prices is of an exceptional character . . . so that it should not be 
reflected in a basic wage increase or that there is some special factor in the 
economy which would make it inadvisable to allow the increase’’.t 

The Commission had felt in the past some difficulty in endeavouring to 
make a satisfactory assessment of the economy from the long-range point of 
view every twelve months, and this difficulty played its part in the Commission’s 
attempt to confine short-term considerations to price movements and to allow 
a longer period of time between considerations of the long-teim trends in the 
economy. 

On the subject of departure from past practices, the Commission said:— 
‘““We consider it to be of importance that the Commission should not only 
consider itself open to depart from past practices when the occasion demands, 
but that it should make it quite clear that this will happen when the Commission, 


* Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 97, p. 387. T Ibid., 388. 
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after due and careful consideration, considers it necessary. This concept is 
fundamental to our decision to depart from what has become the practice of 
having annual reviews of the basic wage in which the question of price increases 
is only one of a number of factors and is not given any special status.’’* 

Productivity. The unions claimed that there should be an increase of 22s. 
a week in the basic wage, based on an estimated one per cent. per annum 
increase in productivity over the previous decade, and that since 1952-53 no 
proper allowance had been made in the amounts awarded for increases in 
productivity. 

On this subject the Commission stated :—‘‘ The question of productivity has 
been mentioned from time to time in various judgments of the Commission 
and there is really no dispute between the parties that workers are entitled to 
their share of increases in productivity. The issues between the parties are 
whether productivity can be measured with reasonable accuracy and whether 
in fact through wage increases workers have received their share of increased 
productivity ”’.t 

In evidence presented by the unions, productivity was calculated by taking 
the Gross National Product for a year, deflating it by a price index and dividing 
the figure corrected for prices by (a) population and (b) the total of wage and 
salary earners in civilian employment. On the basis of these calculations it 
was claimed that from 1952-53 to 1959-60 productivity had increased by 
about 2.6 per cent. per annum, “real” average earnings had increased by 
less than productivity, and the “ real’’ basic wage had decreased. Counsel 
for the unions submitted that by taking one per cent. per annum the unions 
had clearly allowed for a safe margin of error. 


In answer to this the employers produced a similar type of calculation, but 
one that used a different deflator and 1949-50 as the base year. On this basis 
it was claimed that the “ real’’ basic wage had increased slightly more than 
productivity per person employed and some ten per cent. more than productivity 
measured on a population basis, and “ real’? average weekly earnings had 
increased more than the “ real’ basic wage. 


After considering the various calculations which had been submitted the 
Commission concluded that 1952-53 was an abnormal year for the purpose 
of relevant comparison, and that 1949-50 was more satisfactory to take as a 
starting point. In the Commission’s view it followed that the 1960 basic 
wage properly reflected increased productivity in so far as that could be 
approximately measured. 


The employers claimed that the Commission should look at average weekly 
earnings as the true indicator of whether increases in productivity had been 
distributed to the work force, and that the only thing to be measured against 
productivity was what was in fact earned, and not the basic wage. In the 
Commission’s view, the relevant consideration in fixing a basic wage was 
whether, if average weekly earnings properly reflected increased productivity 
but the basic wage did not, there was room for an increase in the basic wage 
based on the same increased productivity. In view of its finding that the 1960 
basic wage did reflect increased productivity, the Commission concluded that 
it was unnecessary to decide the question on that occasion. 


The Commission then reviewed in detail the indicators of the state of the 
economy. Having examined the problems bound up in the questions of 
excessive demand, wool, and the competitive position of secondary industry, 
and their interlocking with oversea trade and oversea reserves, the Commission 
considered that the economy had the capacity to sustain an increase of 12s. 


* Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 97, p. 388. fT Ibid., p. 389. 
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in the basic wage and that that increase was the highest that could be sustained. 
This amount was sufficient to restore to the 1960 basic wage its purchasing 
power as measured by the Consumer Price Index. 

Having decided that the most appropriate standard was that set by the 
basic wage of 1960, the Commission considered the standards of the seven 
basic wages of the previous ten years and the basic wage increases necessary 
to maintain those standards in 1961. It felt that the new basic wage combined 
in the result its conclusions on fundamental factors in a threefold way, because 
it was fixed at the highest amount the capacity of the economy allowed, it 
adopted as a standard that set by the basic wage of 1960, and it took account 
of productivity increases up to and including 1959-60. 

Both the employers and the Commonwealth Government referred to the 
danger of inflation which might result from an increase in wages. However, 
the Commission pointed out that there was no legal reason why any increase 
in the basic wage should not be absorbed by over-award payments, although 
this might not be possible because of industrial pressure and scarcity of skilled 
labour. While the increase in wages granted would cause some increase in 
costs, the stimulation of demand would only restore it to the level of the previous 
year. The estimated increase of £60 million a year in wages and salaries 
would add less than two per cent. to the annual wages bill. 


The Employers’ Claim. The employers’ claim was for an increase in standard 
hours from forty to forty-two per week, with a concomitant increase in the 
weekly wage equivalent to two hours’ pay at ordinary rates. This was to 
operate for four years, after which time weekly hours would revert to forty 
but the increased wage would remain. The Commission rejected arguments 
supporting this application, which stated that such a measure was called for 
by the balance of payments crisis, and that it would lead to increased productivity 
at stable prices and distribute more evenly the amount of overtime worked. 
The Commission did not think that the state of the economy was such that 
standard hours should be increased. 


Employees on Lower Margins. During the course of the proceedings the 
President asked for submissions on the question of whether by prescription 
of the basic wage special consideration should or could be given to those 
employees who receive a margin above the basic wage of, say, £1 a week or less. 
The Commission decided that even if it had jurisdiction it would not, as a 
matter of discretion, make a differential basic wage at that time. 


Annual Leave Decision. The Commission rejected the view that the reasons 
given for not granting an increase in annual leave in 1960 should impel it to 
refuse an increase in the basic wage. The question of wages was more 
fundamental and more important to the worker than the question of leave, 
and reasons which might delay the granting of additional leave may not be of 
sufficient weight to delay a basic wage increase. Also, had an increase in 
annual leave been granted, the Commission might not have been able to grant 
the increase in wages. 


(xvii) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1962. In accordance with decision No. 5 in the 
1961 Inquiry (see page 98), the adjourned hearing was held on 20th February, 
1962, before Kirby C.J., Ashburner and Moore JJ. 

The unions submitted that, although the 1961 judgment represented a 
recognition of union claims as to the need to maintain the real value of the 
basic wage, it had not met in full the demands of the trade union movement. 
The unions intended to return to the Commission at the appropriate time 
to argue at length for the implementation of their policy as to the basic wage 
standard and the question of quarterly adjustment. 
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In the employers’ submission, reference was made to the Commission’s 
1961 judgment as indicating a firm intention to confine argument in the current 
hearing to the quantum of any basic wage change and to exclude any re- 
examination of the Commission’s departure from previously accepted principles. 
As the Consumer Price Index had shown practically no change between the 
March and December quarters of 1961, there could be no change in the basic 
wage. However, the employers’ view was that in any hearing involving 
movement in the basic wage the parties must be free to discuss economic 
capacity to sustain the basic wage at any given level and the principles upon 
which it is computed. 


The Commonwealth Government stated that at the proper time the Com- 
monwealth would appear before the Commission to present argument as to 
the use of price indexes in basic wage fixation and other important issues 
raised by the 1961 judgment. However the matter might come before the 
Commission as a matter of procedure, when if circumstances called for the 
debate of any substantive issue, the Commonwealth would then be in a position 
to make further submissions. 


The decision of the Commission was as follows :— 


‘* 1. There will be no alteration in the amounts of the existing basic 
wages until further order of the Commission; 


2. The application before the Commission is further adjourned until 
19th February, 1963; 


3. At such adjourned hearing the issues will be: 


(a) The issue set out in paragraph 5 of the decisions of 4th July, 
1961; 

(b) Any issue which a party desires to raise and of which it 
has given notice to the Industrial Registrar, the other 
parties and to the Attorney-General by the 31st January, 
1963; 


4. The applications referred to in paragraph 6 of the decision of 
4th July, 1961, are stood over to a date after the 19th February, 
1963, to be fixed by the Commission with liberty to any of the 
parties to those applications to apply in the meantime.” 


(xviii) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1963. This was an adjourned inquiry which 
arose out of an order made by the Commission on 20th February, 1962, (see 
above). The hearing was held on 5th February, 1963 before Kirby C.J/., 
Ashburner and Moore JJ. 


During the proceedings, the unions discussed the various methods by which 
changes in the rates of basic wage could be calculated by using changes in the 
index numbers of the Consumer Price Index and asked for a direction by the 
Commission as to which method should be used. 


In conformity with the decision in the 1962 Basic Wage Inquiry (see above), 
the employers gave notice to the Commission that issues and procedures referred 
to in the 1961 Basic Wage Judgment that related to the fixation of wages or 
conditions of employment by reference to the capacity of the national economy 
would, of necessity, be argued at the present hearings. 


The employers submitted that the following matters were essential con- 
siderations in the hearing and determining of any application seeking to alter 
wages and conditions of employment on a national basis. 


(a) The role of the Commission in relation to government economic or 
fiscal policies, inflation, etc. 
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(6b) The justification for adjustment of wages by reference to a price 
index either automatically or prima facie, including the relationship 
between movements in a price index and variations in capacity of 
the national economy. 

(c) The relationship between the capacity of the economy to absorb 
increases in wages or labour costs and the movements or likely 
movements in national productivity. 


The unions submitted that the matters raised by the employers could be 
discussed only before a Presidential Bench of the Commission and that the 
employers could not seek the right to argue the 1961 basic wage decisions before 
a bench of the Commission constituted otherwise. 


In the judgment given on 5th February, 1963 the Commission said:— 


** 1. There will be no alteration in the amounts of the existing basic 
wage until further order of the Commission. 


2. The application before the Commission is further adjourned until 
18th February, 1964. 


3. At such adjourned hearing the issues will be:— 


(a) The issue set out in paragraph (5) of the decision of 4th July, 
1961; and 

(5) Any issue which a party desires to raise and of which it has 
given notice to the Industrial Registrar, the other parties, and 
the Attorney-General, by the 3lst January, 1964.”’ 


With regard to the various methods by which changes in the rates of basic 
wage could be calculated, the Commission felt that it was not the appropriate 
time to deal with the matter, but it would be further considered when it was 
appropriate. 


The Commission referred to the matter raised by the employers concerning 
the considerations to be taken into account by the Commission when hearing 
applications to alter wages and conditions of employment, and ruled that it 
was not the appropriate time to deal with the submissions made. 


If submissions were made before benches of the Commission differently 
constituted from the present one, then those benches were the ones to deal with 
their relevance, admissibility or otherwise. 


The applications referred to in para. 6 of the decision of 4th July, 1961 were 
further stood over to a date, after 18th February, 1964, to be fixed by the 
Commission with liberty to any of the parties to these applications to apply in 
the meantime. 


(xix) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1964. The Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission announced on 9th June, 1964, its decision on trade 
union claims for an increase in basic wages for adult males covered by Federal 
Awards. The Commission was unanimous that an increase be granted but 
was equally divided in opinion on the amount of the increase, the President 
(Kirby C.J.) and Moore J. being of the opinion that it should be 20s. and 
Gallagher and Nimmo J.J. that it should be 10s. The Commission being equally 
divided in opinion, the matter was decided according to the opinion of the 
President, as provided for in the Conciliation and Arbitration Act. The increase 
of 20s. a week would apply to adult male employees covered by Federal Awards 
and would operate from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on 
or after 19th June, 1964. The Commission refused the unions’ application for 
restoration of automatic quarterly adjustments of the basic wage. The 1s. per 
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week disparity in the basic wage for station hands under the Pastoral Award 
was abolished. A summary of the reasons for these decisions will be included 
in the next issue of the Labour Report. 


(xx) Employers’ Total Wage Case, 1964. On 9th June, 1964, the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission announced its decision 
rejecting the application of employers for deletion from the Commission’s 
Awards, generally, of the basic wage provisions, and for the insertion in those 
Awards of a wage expressed as a total wage. A summary of the reasons for 
this decision will be included in the next issue of the Labour Report. 


(xxi) Rates Operative, Principal Towns. The “ basic’’ wage rates of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission for adult males and 
adult females, operative in the principal towns of Australia as from the beginning 
of the first pay-period commencing on or after 19th June, 1964, are shown in 
the following table. 


COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE: WEEKLY RATES, JUNE, 1964.(a) 





Rate of Wage. Rate of Wage 
City or Town. City or Town. 
Adult Adult Adult Adult 
Males. Females. Males. Females 








£5. al£s. d. 


aes: d. £ s. d. 











New South Wales— | Western Australia— | 
Sydney ey, M4 ee O11 16 O Perth IS 8 O11 11 O 
Newcastle Plots Olle low O Kalgoorlie .. es Lo Olli 16) 30 
Port Kembla-Wol- Geraldton .. iLO veel 0112 0 6 
longong.. Sey eee) oe) 8 ae sg) Five Towns toe Olle lanl aanG 
Broken Hill .. {15 19 Ol11 19 O| 
Five Towns -. 115 14 O11 15 6} Tasmania— 
Hobart oa .. 115 14 01115 6 
Victoria— Launceston. . eet Ld LOMO Lisi 86 
Melbourne .. |15 7 O]11 10 0} Queenstown so (1505). Olli e876 
Geelong .. en i ed Oe OO Five Towns Lalo Ollee 4 
Warrnambool le Ol Lek mO 
Mildura .. Bre} kamen | 10 0} Thirty Towns Tee hlo o> OL bedi O 
Yallourn (5) pian b be Son BS: 15 0O 
Five Towns .. {15 7 O}11 10 0} Six Capital Cities nll See SON oll cO 
Queensland— Northern Territory (d)— 
Brisbane .. eo LO Oley 6 Darwin we allo 7 SOllZ 95.20 
Five Towns .. 114 11 0110 18 O South of 20th Paral- 
lel ae sealer 14 O12 15.46 
South Australia— 
Adelaide .. .. (15 3 O}11 7 O} Australian Capital Ter- 
Whyalla and_ Iron ritory— 
Knob (c) SL oo SOLE 10 Canberra obs 10) sO) 126 
Five Towns Wee lu OnLo 


(a) Operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after 19th June, 1964 


(b) Melbourne rate plus 6s. 6d. for males; 75 per cent. of male rate for females. (c) Adelaide rate 
plus 5s. for males; 75 per cent. of male rate for females. (d) See pages 108-111 regarding special 
loadings. 


The rate for adult females is 75 per cent. of the male rate. 


A table of Commonwealth basic wage rates for adult males from 1923 and 
for adult females from December, 1950 will be found in Section X of the 
Appendix. 
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3. Commonwealth Basic Wage Rates for Females.—In its judgment of 17th 
April, 1934, wherein the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
laid down the basis of its ‘“‘ needs ” basic wage for adult males, the Court made 
the following statement in regard to the female rate :— 


‘‘ The Court does not think it is necessary or desirable, at any rate at the 
present time, to declare any wage as a basic wage for female employees. 
Generally speaking they carry no family responsibilities. The minimum 
wage should, of course, never be too low for the reasonable needs of the 
employee, but those needs may vary in different industries. In the varia- 
tions now to be made the proportion in each award of the minimum wage 
for females to that for males will be preserved.’’* 


Generally speaking, this proportion varied between 54 and 56 per cent. of 
the male rate, and this practice continued until superseded by the war-time and 
post-war developments. During the 1939-45 War these percentages had in a 
number of industries, been raised and for some female occupations total wage 
rates were expressed as not less than 75 per cent. of the corresponding male rate. 
For further information on war-time developments reference should be made to 
Labour Report No. 46, pages 77-80. Postwar developments are described 
briefly below. 


The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1947 (see Labour 
Report No. 37, page 50) provided amongst other things that “a Conciliation 
Commissioner shall not be empowered to make an order or award altering 
ene (d) the minimum rate of remuneration for adult females 
in an industry”. Following an inquiry in 1948, it was held by the Full Court 
of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration that Conciliation 
Commissioners had jurisdiction to ‘fix ’’ the female rates in question under 
the provisions of the Act, but that the provision referred only to the basic wage 
element in any prescribed female rates. In December, 1948, the Government 
amended the Act to authorize the Court—and the Court alone—to fix the basic 
rate by providing that ‘‘ a Conciliation Commissioner shall not be empowered 
to make an order or award . . . (d) determining or altering the minimum 
rate of remuneration for adult females in an industry ”’. 


A further amendment in 1949 empowered the Court to determine or alter 
a ‘“ basic wage for adult females ’’ which was defined as “ that wage, or that 
part of a wage, which is just and reasonable for an adult female, without regard 
to any circumstance pertaining to the work upon which, or the industry in 
which, she is employed”’. 


The first major post-war declaration of policy in respect of the female basic 
wage was made by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
in the course of its judgment in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 91). 
The Court fixed a new basic weekly wage for adult females at 75 per cent. of the 
corresponding male rate, operative from the beginning of the first pay-period 
commencing in December, 1950 and that ratio has remained in operation. 


A table showing Commonwealth female basic wage rates since December, 
1950 will be found in Section X of the Appendix. 


Further particulars regarding female basic wage rates may be found in 
Labour Report No. 46, pages 75-81, and earlier issues. 





* Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 33, p. 156. 
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4. Australian Territories.—(i) Australian Capital Territory. Prior to 1922 
the lowest rate payable to an unskilled labourer was not defined as a basic 
wage, as all wages were paid under the authority of the Federal Capital Com- 
mission as a lump sum for the particular occupation in which the worker was 
employed, but in 1922 an Industrial Board commenced to operate under a 
local Ordinance (see page 47). A summary of the decisions made by the 
Industrial Board during its period of operation was given in earlier issues of 
the Labour Report (see No. 40, page 89). 


By an amending Ordinance, No. 4 of 1949, the Industrial Board was 
abolished and its functions were transferred to the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, which assigned a Conciliation Commissioner to 
the Australian Capital Territory. It was provided, however, that all orders 
and agreements in existence should continue to operate subject to later orders, 
awards and determinations made by the Court. 


An amendment to the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
operative from 30th June, 1956, transferred the respective functions of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Court to the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission and the Commonwealth Industrial 
Court. The Conciliation Commissioner mentioned above, under the amended 
legislation, became the Commissioner for the Australian Capital Territory. 


In reviewing the Australian Capital Territory awards, following its decision 
of 12th October, 1950, in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 91), the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration fixed the Canberra basic 
wage at £8 5s. a week for adult males, operative from the beginning of the first 
pay-period commencing in December, 1950.* 


Until August, 1953, the basic wage for the Australian Capital Territory was 
varied each quarter in accordance with movements in the “‘ C” Series retail 
price index numbers. However, following a decision of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration to delete automatic adjustment clauses 
from its awards (see page 92), the basic wage for the Australian Capital 
Territory remained unchanged from August, 1953, until June, 1956. Since 
then, the uniform increases made to the basic wage by the Court and the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission have applied. The basic wages 
for the Australian Capital Territory, under awards of the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission since December, 1950, are set out 
in Section X of the Appendix. 


(ii) Northern Territory. The determination of the basic wage for this 
Territory comes within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission. 


There are, in fact, two basic wages operating—(a) in respect of areas north 
of the 20th parallel of south latitude, and generally referred to as the ‘* Darwin ”’ 
rate, and (4) in respect of areas south of that parallel. These are calculated 
on different bases as set out briefly in the following paragraphs. More detailed 
information was published in previous issues of the Labour Report. 


(a) The Darwin Basic Wage. This wage was first determined by the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in 1915+ when a rate 
of £3 17s. a week, or 1s. 9d. an hour, for an unskilled labourer, including a 


* Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 69, p. 486. T29.CAOR pal: 
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weekly allowance of 4s. for lost time, was awarded. In 1916-17 the Court 
refused to alter this basic amount of 1s. 9d. an hour, and referred to an agree- 
ment dated 2nd June, 1916, between the Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners 
and the Northern Agency, which provided for rates based on the estimated 
living requirements of a family consisting of a man, wife and two dependent 
children, amounting to £3 lls. 1d. a week. The list of items used to assess 
this figure was used in subsequent basic wage determinations. 


In 1924, Powers J., when considering the rate for employees of the Common- 
wealth Railways, which stood at £5 4s. 6d., stated that he had in mind the 
amount of £4 12s. as a basic wage. He considered that the wage of £5 4s. 6d. 
then payable contained a special isolation allowance, and that the question of 
such special allowances was a matter for employers and employees to settle 
between themselves. * 


In 1927,7 Beeby J. also referred to the regimen of 1916, and fixed the basic 
wage at £5 10s. a week, or 2s. 6d. an hour, including £1 a week district allowance 
which had been suggested by Powers J. in his 1924 award as being a reasonable 
amount. As there was no adjustment clause in operation in Territory awards, 
the basic wage of £5 10s. a week remained in operation until 1934, except for 
the reduction by the Financial Emergency Act 1931 to £4 16s. 3d. 


The Full Court of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
considered the Darwin basic wage for the first time in 1934. The Court 
awarded a basic wage of £4 10s. 9d. a week, which was arrived at by bringing 
up to date the prices of the list of items of the 1916 agreement (see above) and 
altering the rent figure from 45s. to 65s. a month. Automatic adjustment 
provisions were first introduced into awards by this judgment by inserting an 
appropriate adjustment scale based on the movement in the Food and Groceries 
Retail Price Index (Special) for Darwin. 


In 1938§ the Court granted a “ loading ”’ of 3s. a week on the wage because 
the Commonwealth Government had extended to the Territory its general civil 
service increase of £8 a year. 


In 1939 an additional amount was added to the basic wage as a special 
loading to offset the increase in the cost of living not reflected by the index 
numbers. The loading was 16s. 3d. for employees on works and 10s. for 
railway employees.|| In February, 1940, before an automatic adjustment 
increase of 2s. became payable, the Court suspended the adjustment clause, 
pending further inquiry. 


In 1941**the Full Court again reviewed the basic wage and, after a full in- 
vestigation of its past history, awarded £5 12s. 9d., made up of (a) £4 10s. 9d. 
awarded in 1934; (6) 4s. in respect of accrued adjustments since 1939; (c) 5s. 
additional allowance for rent; and (d) two constant (unadjustable) ‘‘ loadings ”’ 
of 3s. and 10s. a week. The Court also restored the adjustment clause based 
solely on the movement in the Food and Groceries Retail Price Index. This, 
however, never became effective, because it was superseded early in 1942 by 
the Blakeley Orders referred to below. 


The basis of adjustment was altered by Conciliation Commissioner Blakeley 
by Orders dated 29th January, 1942,++ owing to the urgent necessity to provide, 
over the period of the war, for adjustments in respect of rent, clothing and 
other miscellaneous items of domestic expenditure. Adjustment by means of 
the Food and Groceries Index only was no longer doing justice to the workers 





* Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 20, p. 737. 1225 GALR-Ap. 898. t GCA:R ip: 
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of the Territory, since the workers elsewhere in Australia were enjoying the 
benefit derived from the adjustment of their wages by means of the more 
comprehensive “‘C’’ Series Retail Price Index. As there was no ‘‘C”’ Series 
Retail Price Index for the Territory, and it was not possible to compile one on 
the basis of prices in Darwin, a composite index, ‘‘ The Darwin Special ‘ All 
Items ’ Index”? was created. This index was computed on the basis of food 
and groceries prices in Darwin, combined with Townsville prices for rent, 
clothing and miscellaneous items. 


The December quarter, 1940, was taken as a suitable period upon which 
to base the adjustments, and for this quarter the Special ‘* All Items ”’ Index 
number was 1,036 and the “ needs ’’ equivalent £4 4s. The basic wage for 
adult males, payable from Ist February, 1942 (when the new system first became 
operative), on the basis of the index number for the December quarter, 1941, 
was £5 17s. 9d., made up of the £4 4s. “‘ needs ’’ equivalent mentioned above, 
5s. from adjustments since the December quarter, 1940, an unadjustable amount 
of 15s. 9d. and the two unadjustable loadings of 3s. and 10s., granted in 1941. 


After the bombing of Darwin in 1942, food and grocery prices in the 
Special Index for Darwin were varied in accordance with fluctuations in food 
and grocery prices in Alice Springs and Tennant Creek.* 


Following its “ Interim’? Basic Wage Judgment of 13th December, 1946 
(see page 91), the Court decided in March, 1947, to postpone any adjustment 
pending a general review of the basic wage in the Territory. This review was 
made in 1948, and the Court increased the basic wage for adult males by 8s. a 
week. It also adopted as from the March quarter, 1948, the new Darwin Special 
** All Items ’’ Index (containing the restored prices of food and groceries for 
Darwin proper, plus Townsville prices for rent, clothing and miscellaneous 
items) and transferred the basis of adjustment to the “‘ Court ” Index (Second 
Series). The new basic wage, which came into operation from the beginning 
of the first pay-period commencing after 20th May, 1948, was £7 Os. 9d., in- 
cluding the unadjustable amount of 15s. 9d. (see above), and the loadings. 
of 3s. and 10s. 


Consequent upon the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 91), an interim 
increase of £1 2s. a week, payable from the first pay-period in December, 1950, 
was authorized, pending a special inquiry into the fixation of a new basic wage 
for the Northern Territory.t After the inquiry, and as a result of agreement 
between employers and employees, the Court fixed the basic wage at £10 10s. a 
week, operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in 
November, 1951.{ The Darwin Special “ All Items ’’ Index (see above) was 
retained as the basis for quarterly adjustments. Subsequently, a special loading 
of 10s. a week was added to the wage rates in a number of awards. 


Quarterly adjustments continued to operate until August, 1953. They were 
suspended by the Court’s decision of 12th September, 1953, as a result of the 
1953 Basic Wage Inquiry. Since then, the uniform increases made to the basic 
wage by the Court and the Conciliation and Arbitration Commission have 
applied. The basic wages payable to adult males since December, 1950, are 
shown in Section X of the Appendix. To these rates must be added the 10s. 
special loading mentioned above. The basic wage for adult females is 75 per 
cent. of the adult male rate. 


* Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 48, p. 20. t 69 C.A.R., p. 836. 72-6 ASR pa is 
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(b) Northern Territory (South of the 20th parallel of South Latitude). In 
earlier years there were two main groups of employees in this area of the Northern 
Territory, namely, employees of the Commonwealth Railways and employees 
of the Department of Works (formerly the Works and Services Branch of the 
Department of the Interior). 


Prior to 1937, all employees of Commonwealth Railways, except clerks, 
were covered by awards of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, but since that year rates of pay for certain occupations have been 
prescribed by determinations of the Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator. 
It has been the practice to fix a common base rate for Commonwealth Railways 
employees (the main centre being Port Augusta) and to provide, by means of 
«* district allowances ’’, additional rates to employees in isolated areas. 


Other Commonwealth employees in the Northern Territory south of the 
20th parallel of south latitude were paid the Darwin basic wage prior to February, 
1935 (see page 107). The Full Court, in a judgment issued on 13th November, 
1934,* fixed a rate of £4 a week for Works and Services employees, which 
included an amount of 7s. a week to cover the cost of freight on goods purchased 
from the Railway Stores at Port Augusta. This rate compared with £4 10s. 9d. 
being paid in areas north of the 20th parallel, and with £3 5s. in Adelaide. 
Provision was also made for the adjustment of this wage to be made in the 
manner provided by the Court for railway employees at Alice Springs, namely 
on the basis of variations in the ‘* Special ”’ retail price index numbers for Port 
Augusta (inclusive of Railway Stores prices for groceries and dairy produce), 
but only £3 6s. of the total amount was adjustable. 


The 3s. a week “ loading ’’ granted by the Court in 1938 (see page 108) 
applied to employees located south of the 20th parallel of south latitude as 
well as to those engaged north thereof. 


At a hearing on 12th and 13th March, 1947, the Full Court granted to 
workers in this area the amount of 7s. a week consequent upon its “‘ Interim ”’ 
Basic Wage Judgment of 13th December, 1946, as an addition to the 
‘‘ adjustable ’’ part of the basic wage applicable. The questions raised as to 
a general review of the basic wage in the Territory as a whole were postponed 
pending the hearing and finalization of the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see 
page 91). 


In a judgment on 11th October, 1949.7 the Full Court amended the adjust- 
ment clause of the Commonwealth Works and Services (Northern Territory) 
Award to provide for the adjustment to date and thereafter of the 7s. a week 
excess over the “‘needs’’ rate granted in November, 1934 (see above). The 
basic wage payable from the first Sunday in December, 1949, then became 
£7 14s., made up of a “‘ needs”’ rate of £6 14s. and the loadings of 7s. for 
‘“* Freight Costs’’ and 3s. for ‘“ Prosperity ’’ loading. This represented an 
increase of 6s. over the basic wage calculated on the former basis. 


Consequent upon the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 91), an interim 
increase of £1 2s. a week, payable from the first pay-period in December, 1950, 
was authorized, pending a special inquiry into the fixation of a new basic wage 
for the Northern Territory.t After the inquiry, and as a result of agreement 
between employers and employees, the Court fixed the basic wage at £10 10s. a 
week, operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in 
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November, 1951.* The Port Augusta Special “‘ All Items ’’ Index (see page 110) 
was retained as the basis for quarterly adjustments. Subsequently, a special 
loading of 7s. a week was added to the wage rates in a number of awards. 


Quarterly adjustments continued to operate until August, 1953. They were 
suspended by the Court’s decision of 12th September, 1953, as a result of the 
1953 Basic Wage Inquiry. Since then, the uniform increases made to the basic 
wage by the Court and the Conciliation and Arbitration Commission have 
applied. The basic wages payable to adult males since December, 1950, are 
shown in Section X of the Appendix. The adult female basic wage rates are 
75 per cent. of those for adult males. To these rates must be added the 7s. 
special loading mentioned above. 


5. State Basic Wages.—(i) General. Basic wage declarations for adult 
males and adult females made by State industrial tribunals have been included 
in Section XI of the Appendix. 


(ii) New South Wales. The first determination under the New South 
Wales Industrial Arbitration Act of a standard “‘ living’? wage for adult 
male employees was made on 16th February, 1914, when the Court of 
Industrial Arbitration fixed the “living ’’ wage at £2 8s. a week for adult 
male employees in the metropolitan area. A Board of Trade established 
in 1918 with power to determine the living wage for adult male and female 
employees in the State, made numerous declarations during the period 1918 
to 1925, but ceased to function after the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) 
Act, 1926, transferred its powers, as from 15th April, 1926, to the Industrial 
Commission of New South Wales. The Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) 
Act, 1927, altered the constitution of the Industrial Commission from a single 
Commissioner to one consisting of three members. Act No. 14 of 1936, 
however, provided for the appointment of four members and Act No. 36 of 
1938 for the appointment of not less than five and not more than six members. 
The Commission was directed, inter alia, “‘not more frequently than once 
in every six months to determine a standard of living and to declare : 
the living wage based upon such standard for adult male and female employees 
in the State”. The Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1932, directed 
the Commission within twenty-eight days from the end of the months of March 
and September to adjust the living wages so declared to accord with the 
increased or decreased cost of maintaining the determined standard. The 
first declaration of the Commission was made on 15th December, 1926, when 
the rate for adult males was fixed at £4 4s. a week, the same rate as that 
previously declared by the Board of Trade. The adult male rate was determined 
on the family unit of a man, wife and two children from 1914 to 1925; a man 
and wife only in 1927, with family allowances for dependent children; and 
a man, wife, and one child in 1929, with family allowances for other dependent 
children. However, with the adoption in 1937 of the Commonwealth basic 
wage (see page 112), the identification of a specified family unit with the basic 
wage disappeared. 


A living wage for adult male rural workers of £3 6s. a week was in force 
for twelve months from October, 1921, and a rate of £4 4s. operated from June, 
1927, to December, 1929, when the power of industrial tribunals to fix a living 
wage for rural workers was withdrawn. This power was restored by an 
amendment to the Industrial Arbitration Act made in June, 1951. 
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Following the judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration of 23rd June, 1937 (see page 89), the State basic wage was brought 
into line with the Commonwealth rates ruling in the State by an amendment of 
the Industrial Arbitration Act (No. 9 of 1937) which came into operation 
from the commencement of the first pay-period in October, 1937. Provision 
was made for the automatic adjustment of wages in conformity with variations 
of retail prices as shown by the Commonwealth Court’s *‘ All Items ”’ Retail 
Price Index numbers, and the Commonwealth Court’s principle of treating the 
** Prosperity” loadings as a separate and non-adjustable part of the total 
basic wage was adopted. The rates for country towns were, with certain 
exceptions, fixed at 3s. a week below the metropolitan rate; and Crown 
employees, as defined, received a “ Prosperity ’’ loading of Ss. a week, as 
against the 6s. laid down for employees in outside industry. The basic rate 
for adult females was fixed at 54 per cent. of the adult male rate, to the nearest 
sixpence. The provisions of the main Acts for the periodic declaration of 
the living wage by the Industrial Commission were repealed, but the amending 
Act placed on the Commission the responsibility of altering all awards and 
agreements in conformity with the intentions of the new Act; of defining 
boundaries within which the various rates were to operate; and of specifying 
the appropriate “‘ Court ”’ Series retail price index numbers to which they were 
to be related.* 


An amendment to the Industrial Arbitration Act, assented to on 23rd 
November, 1950, empowered the Industrial Commission to vary the terms 
of awards and industrial agreements affecting male rates of pay, to the extent 
to which the Commission thought fit, to give effect to the alteration in the basic 
wage for adult males made by the judgment of the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration of 12th October, 1950. In the case of female 
rates of pay the Commission was empowered to review the terms of awards 
and industrial agreements and to vary such terms as in the circumstances the 
Commission decided proper, but no variation was to fix rates of pay for female 
employees lower than the Commonwealth basic wage for adult females. The 
rates for adult males were increased by the same amounts as for the corre- 
sponding Commonwealth rates, with special provision to cover the cases of 
apprentices, casual workers and employees on piecework. In deciding the 
variation for female employees the Commission prescribed an increase in the 
total wage rate (i.e. basic wage plus marginal rate) of £1 4s. 6d. a week, subject 
to the statutory provision that the minimum total rate was to be not less than 
the basic wage for adult females prescribed in Commonwealth awards, that is, 
at least 75 per cent. of the corresponding male basic wage rate. For Sydney, 
the rate was £6 3s. 6d. a week. 


In the judgment delivered on 9th March, 1951, giving reasons for its decision 
on female rates, the Commission decided that the basic wage for adult females 
prescribed by the Commonwealth Court in reality included a portion “ due to 
secondary considerations ’’, and could not be considered a “ reasonable and 
proper basic wage for the assessment of rates of female employees under the 
Industrial Arbitration Act ”’. 


In discussing the composition of the amount of £6 3s. 6d. the Commission 
Stated that it was “reasonable to allocate £1 of the said sum .. . to 
secondary considerations and to regard the amount of £1 4s. 6d. as an addition 
proper to be made to the pre-existing basic wage in New South Wales of 


* New South Wales Industrial Gazette, Vol. 52, pp. 783-4. + New South Wales Arbitration 
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£3 19s.’’, and that the total, £5 3s. 6d., therefore became the true female basic 
wage for Sydney under the State Act. (This decision of the Commission was 
superseded by an amendment of the Act in 1958—see below.) 


As a consequence of the over-riding statutory requirement that no rate 
for adult females in State awards shall fall below the Commonwealth basic 
wage for adult females, the amount of the quarterly adjustments to the female 
basic wage for changes in the ‘“‘ Court ’’ Series index numbers was the same 
in Commonwealth and State awards. 


By an amendment to the Industrial Arbitration Act in June, 1951, the 
differentiation in the basic wage rates in different districts and for employees 
under Crown awards was eliminated as a general rule, making the basic wage 
throughout most of the State equal to that paid in Sydney. The main exception 
was the Broken Hill district, where a different basic wage rate prevailed until 
the Act was amended in 1961 (see page 114). 


After considering the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration in September, 1953, to discontinue the system of automatic 
adjustment of the basic wage, the New South Wales Industrial Commission, 
on 23rd October, 1953, stated that there had been an alteration in the principles 
upon which the Commonwealth basic wage was computed and ordered the 
deletion of the automatic adjustment clauses from awards and agreements 
within its jurisdiction.* In October, 1955, however, the Industrial Com- 
mission was required by the Industrial Arbitration (Basic Wage) Amendment 
Act to restore, to all awards and agreements within its jurisdiction, quarterly 
adjustments of the basic wage consequent on variations in the “* C ”’ Series retail 
price index numbers. Subsequently, the basic wage was adjusted as from 
the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in November, 1955, when 
the rates for the State, excluding Broken Hill, became £12 13s. for adult males 
and £9 9s. 6d. for adult females. The new rate for adult males was an increase 
of 10s. on the rate previously payable from August, 1953, and represented the 
full increase in the basic wage adjusted in accordance with movements in the 
““C” Series Retail Price Index numbers between the June quarter, 1953, and the 
September quarter, 1955. 


The Industrial Arbitration Act was amended by the Industrial Arbitration 
(Female Rates) Amendment Act (No. 42, 1958) which became operative on 
Ist January, 1959. The Act defined the existing basic wage for adult females 
as being 75 per cent. of the male basic wage, notwithstanding anything contained 
in the 1950 judgment of the Industrial Commission of New South Wales (see 
page 112), and the Commission should upon application, or might of its own 
motion, vary existing awards or industrial agreements to give effect to this 
definition. Such a variation is not to prescribe a wage rate less than the sum 
of the newly defined basic wage plus the marginal or secondary amounts 
applicable immediately prior to this variation, or more than the wage payable 
to adult males performing similar work. 


Upon application the Commission or a Conciliation Committee shall include 
in awards and industrial agreements provision for equal pay between the 
sexes. Where the Commission or Committee is satisfied that male and female 
employees are performing work of the same or a like nature and of equal value, 
they shall prescribe the same marginal or secondary rates of wage. The basic 
wage for these adult females was prescribed as 80 per cent. of the appropriate 
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basic wage for adult males as from Ist January, 1959. Thereafter, the basic 
wage was to be increased annually by 5 per cent., so that on Ist January, 1963, 
it became the same as that for adult males. The provisions for equal pay do not 
apply to persons engaged on work essentially or usually performed by females, 
but upon which males may also be employed. 


Act No. 29, 1961 (assented to on 13th October, 1961) amended the Industrial 
Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1961, by adopting the Consumer Price Index 
numbers in place of the ‘‘C”’ Series Retail Price Index numbers for purposes 
of the automatic quarterly adjustment of the basic wage. The November, 1961, 
variation was the first based on the Consumer Price Index. Consumer Price 
Index numbers relate only to capital cities and the weighted average for the 
Six capitals and as a result the Sydney basic wage became the rate for the whole 
of New South Wales, separate rates no longer being prescribed for Broken Hill 
and the “‘ Five Towns’’ after November, 1961. 


A table showing the New South Wales State basic wage rates for Sydney 
from 1914 to date will be found in Section XI. of the Appendix. 


(iii) Victoria. There is no provision in Victorian industrial legislation for 
the declaration of a State basic wage. Wages Boards constituted from 
representatives of employers and employees and an independent chairman, 
for each industry group or calling, determine the minimum rate of wage to 
be paid in that industry or calling. In general, these Boards have adopted a 
basic wage in determining the rate of wage to be paid. 


By an amendment to the Factories and Shops Act in 1934, Wages Boards 
were given discretionary power to include in their determinations appropriate 
provisions of relevant Commonwealth awards. A further amendment to this 
Act in 1937 made it compulsory for Wages Boards to adopt such provisions 
of Commonwealth awards. This amending Act also gave Wages Boards 
power to adjust wage rates “‘ with the variation from time to time of the cost 
of living as indicated by such retail price index numbers published by the 
Commonwealth Statistician as the Wages Board considers appropriate”. The 
Wages Boards thus adopted the basic wages declared by the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration and followed that Court’s system of 
adjusting the basic wage in accordance with variations in retail price index 
numbers. 


After the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration dis- 
continued the system of automatic adjustment of the Commonwealth basic 
wage (see page 92), a number of Wages Boards met in September, 1953 and 
deleted references to these adjustments. However, an amendment to the 
Factories and Shops Act in November, 1953 required Wages Boards to provide 
for the automatic adjustment of wage rates in accordance with variations in 
retail price index numbers. 


From Ist July, 1954 the Factories and Shops Acts 1928-1953 were replaced 
by the Labour and Industry Act 1953, which was, in general, a consolidation 
of the previous Acts and retained the requirement providing for the automatic 
adjustment of wages in accordance with variations in retail price index numbers. 


An amendment to the Labour and Industry Act proclaimed on 17th 
October, 1956, deleted the automatic adjustment provision and directed Wages 
Boards in determining wage rates to take into consideration relevant awards 
of, cr agreements certified by, the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission. The last automatic quarterly adjustment of the basic wage, 
based on the variation in retail price index numbers for the June quarter, 1956, 
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became payable from the beginning of the first pay-period in August, 1956. 
Following the judgment of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission in the 1961 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 97), Wages Boards 
met in July and August, 1961, and varied their determinations by incorporating 
the new Commonwealth rates. 


A table showing basic wage rates for Melbourne used generally by Wages 
Boards will be found in Section XI. of the Appendix. 


(iv) Queensland. The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1929 
established an Industrial Court, and provided that the Court could make 
declarations as to the basic wage and standard hours. This Act, as sub- 
sequently amended, was repealed by the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act of 1961, which established, in addition to the Industrial Court, an Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. The Full Bench of the Commission, 
consisting of not less than three Commissioners, may make declarations as to, 
inter alia, the basic wage for males and/or females and the standard hours of 
work. 


The main provisions to be observed by the Commission when making general 
declarations as to the basic wage are—(a) All persons interested must be given 
an opportunity to be heard before any such general declaration can be made; 
(b) the minimum wage of an adult male employee shall be not less than is 
sufficient to maintain a well-conducted employee of average health, strength 
and competence, and his wife and a family of three children in a fair and 
average standard of comfort, having regard to the conditions of living prevailing 
among employees in the calling in respect of which such minimum wage is 
fixed, and provided that the earnings of the children or wife of such employee 
shall not be taken into account; (c) the minimum wage of an adult female 
employee shall be not less than is sufficient to enable her to support herself 
in a fair and average standard of comfort, having regard to the nature of her 
duties and to the conditions of living prevailing among female employees in 
the calling in respect of which such minimum wage is fixed; (d) the Commission 
shall, in the matter of making declarations in regard to the basic wage or 
standard hours, take into consideration the probable economic effect of such 
declaration in relation to the community in general, and the probable economic 
effect thereof upon industry or any industry or industries concerned. 


The first formal declaration of a basic wage by an industrial tribunal in 
Queensland was gazetted on 24th February, 1921, when the basic wage was 
declared at £4 5s. a week for adult males and £2 3s. for adult females. Prior 
to this declaration the rate of £3 17s. a week for adult males had been generally 
recognized as the “* basic’ or “ living ”’ wage. 


On 15th April, 1942 the Court declared the rates operative from 31st 
March. 1941 as edequately meeting the 1:equirements of section 9 of the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1932, having regard to the level 
of the “C” Series Retail Price Index for Brisbane for the December 
quarter, 1941, and dec'ded to make a quarterly declaration of the basic wage 
on the basis of the variations in the ‘‘ ccst of living” as disclosed by the 
““C” Series index for Brisbane, commencing with the figures for the March 
quarter, 1942. This declaration was duly made by the Court on 21st April, 
1942 at the rates of £4 11s. for adult males and £2 9s. 6d. for adult females. 
Following this judgment regular quarterly adjustments were made to the basic 
wage until January, 1953 (see page 116). 
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The Court granted increases of 7s. and 5s. to the basic wages for adult 
males and adult females respectively, payable from 23rd December, 1946, 
following the “‘Interim’’ Basic Wage Judgment of the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration announced earlier in December, 1946 (see page 91 ): 


Following the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration to increase the male and female basic wages from December, 
1950 (see page 91), the Queensland Industrial Court conducted an inquiry 
as to what change should be made to the State basic wage for Queensland and 
granted an increase of 15s. a week to both adult males and adult females, thus 
increasing the metropolitan rates to £7 14s. a week and £5 2s. 6d. a week 
respectively, operative from 7th December, 1950. The basic wage payable to 
adult females became approximately 66 per cent. of the male rate. * 


In January, 1953 the Queensland Industrial Court departed from the practice 
(established in 1942) of varying the basic wage in accordance with quarterly 
variations in the ““C” Series Retail Price Index numbers for Brisbane. If 
the practice had been continued, a reduction of Is. would have been made in the 
basic wage for adult males from January, 1953. The Court was not satisfied, 
however, that the movement in the ‘‘C’”’ Series index for Brisban2 for the 
December quarter, 1952 was a true representation or reflex of the economic 
rosition for Queensland as a whole and so declined to make any alteration to 
the basic wage.T 


Quarterly adjustments were made for the next four quarters and the basic 
wag- became £11 5s. for adult males from Ist February, 1954. 


Commencing in March, 1954 a Basic Wage Inquiry was conducted by the 
Court and in its judgment of | 1th June, 1954+ the Court stated that there would 
be no change in the basic wage rates declared for February, 1954. For the 
following four quarters also the Court decided not to vary the existing basic 
wage rates. However, after considering the ‘‘C’’ Series index number for 
the quarter ended 30th June, 1955, and its relation to the index number for the 
March quarter, 1955, the Court announced that as these figures showed a 
continued upward trend the basic wage for adult males should be increased to 
£11 7s. from Ist August, 1955. In this judgment the Court emphasized that 
it held itself free whether or not to adjust the basic wage upwards or down- 
wards in accordance with movements in the ‘“‘C”’’ Series Retail Price Index 
numbers. During the next year increases were granted in three of the four 
quarters. 


In announcing an increase of 4s. in the adult male basic wage for Brisbane, 
payable from 29th October, 1956, the Court stated that the considerable 
increases in the “‘C” Series index numbers for the September quarter, 1956, 
were due substantially to the abnormal increases in the prices of potatoes and 
onions, and therefore, under the circumstances, it decided not to increase the 
basic wage on the basis of the ‘“‘C”’ Series Retail Price Index numbers including 
potatoes and onions. 


Consequent on the issue of the index numbers for the December quarter, 
1956, the Court announced that there would be no change in the basic wage 
and stated: “ The existing Basic Wage of £12 1s. for adult males truly reflects 
the increase in the ‘ C’ Series index as shown between the June quarter and the 
end of the December quarter ”’.§ 


In the following four years increases were made each quarter, except in 
October, 1957, and August, 1959. 


* Queensland Industrial Gazette, Vol. 35, p. 1253. ft Old. I.G., Vol. 38, p. 137. CUS LG- 
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On 22nd and 23rd April, 1958, the Court heard an application by combined 
unions for an immediate increase of £1 in the basic wage, on the ground that 
a state of emergency existed with regard to the cost of living. In its judgment 
of 30th May, 1958, the Court dismissed the application. 


In December, 1960, the Court determined that as from Ist May, 1961, the 
basic wage for adult females should be 75 per cent. of that for adult males.* 


In its basic wage declaration of 25th January, 1961, the Court referred to 
the fact that for current statistical purposes variations in retail prices were 
measured by the Consumer Price Index. Taking into consideration all relevant 
factors, including the approximate increase in price levels as disclosed by the 
Consumer Price Index, the Court decided to increase the basic wage for adult 
males by 4s. 


Following an inquiry, the Commission, in a decision issued on 24th May, 
1961, increased the adult male basic wage by 4s. a week, which was 
approximately the amount of the increase indicated by the Consumer Price 
Index for March quarter, 1961. 


In September, 1961, the Commission heard an application by employer 
organizations for a declaration of a general ruling that the basic wage for males 
and/or females should not be reviewed merely by reason of any change in the 
Consumer Price Index at intervals of less than 12 months. The application 
was opposed by the trade unions generally. In a judgment delivered on 14th 
November, 1961,+ the Commission refused the employers’ application. An 
appeal to the Industrial Court against this decision was dismissed on 10th 
July, 1962. 


An inquiry held in November and December, 1962, dealt with an application 
by unions for increases of £1 4s. in the adult male basic wage and 18s. in the 
adult female basic wage. The application was opposed by employer organiz- 
ations generally, by the State of Queensland and by the Queensland Commis- 
sioner for Railways. Judgment was given on 20th December, 1962,{ the 
application being refused. 


A further application was made by trade unions for a declaration of a basic 
wage, and an inquiry was held in April, 1963. Employers generally opposed 
the application, and the State of Queensland, while adopting a neutral attitude, 
submitted information for the assistance of the Commission. In a judgment 
delivered on 26th April, 1963,|| the Commission increased the basic wage, in 
accordance with the movement in the Consumer Price Index, by 2s. for adult 
males and by Is. 6d. for adult females from 6th May, 1963. 


The basic wage rates payable in the Southern Division (Eastern District) 
from 1921 to date will be found in Section XI of the Appendix. 


In addition to the basic wage for the Southern Division (Eastern District— 
including Brisbane), adult males in other areas receive district allowances. 
As from 2nd February, 1959, the allowances have been:—Southern Division 
(Western District), 10s. 6d., Mackay Division, 9s., Northern Division (Eastern 
District), 10s. 6d.; and Northern Division (Western District), £1 12s.6d. From 
May, 1961, the allowances for adult females were increased from 50 per cent. 
to 75 per cent. of those for adult males. 


* Queensland Industrial Gazette, Vol. 46. p, 475. ~ Qld. I.G., Vol. 49, p. 23. £° Olds i-G:, 
Vol; 52. ‘p:.27. {| Qid. I.G., Vol. 53, p. 51. 
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(v) South Australia. The Industrial Code, 1920-1963 provides that the 
Board of Industry shall, after public inquiry as to the increase or decrease 
in the average cost of living, declare the “‘ living wage” to be paid to adult 
male employees and to adult female employees. The living wage is defined as 
‘a sum sufficient for the normal and reasonable needs of the average employee 
living in the locality in which the work under consideration is done or is to be 
done’’. The family unit is not specifically defined in the Code, but the South 
Australian Industrial Court in 1920 decided that the ‘‘ average employee ” in 
respect of whom the adult male living wage is to be declared is a man with a 
wife and three children. However, the concept of a family unit has disappeared 
with the adoption of basic wage rates declared by the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission (see below). 


The Board of Industry has power to fix different rates to be paid in different 
parts of the State and the Code also provides that the Board shall hold an inquiry 
for the purpose of declaring the living wage whenever a substantial change in 
the cost of living or any other circumstance has, in the opinion of the Board, 
rendered it just and expedient to review the question of the living wage, 
but a new determination may not be made by the Board until the expiration 
of at least six months from the date of its previous determination 


The Board of Industry consists of a President (who shall be the President 
or Deputy President of the Industrial Court of South Australia) and four 
commissioners, two of whom shall be representatives of employers and two 
representatives of employees. 


The first declaration by the Board of Industry operated from 4th August, 
1921, when the living wage for adult male employees in the metropolitan area 
was determined at £3 19s. 6d. a week. The living wage of £1 15s. a week for 
adult female employees in the same area was declared to operate from 1st 
September, 1921. 


Following the declaration of an “‘ interim ’’ increase in its “‘ needs ” basic 
wage by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration on 13th 
December, 1946 (see page 91) the South Australian Government made 
provision through the Economic Stability Act, 1946 for the declaration by 
the Governor of a living wage based on the Commonwealth basic wage for 
Adelaide. This action was taken because the Roard of Industry had made 
a determination on 5th September, 1946, and under the Industrial Code was 
not able to make a further determination for six months. On 24th December, 
1946, the Governor issued a proclamation, declaring a rate of £5 2s. a week for 
adult males, including the 4s. ‘‘ Prosperity’ loading, to operate from 7th 
January, 1947. The Act also provided for similar proclamations in respect 
of adjustments to the living wage; however, the powers of the Board of Industry 
to declare a living wage, which would supersede any wage declared by proclama- 
tion, were retained. 


On 24th May, 1947, the Board of Industry recommended, after an inquiry, 
that a loading of 5s. a week, over the living wage for the rest of South Australia 
should apply to adult males located at Whyalla and adjacent areas. This amount, 
to compensate for the higher cost of living, was subsequently adopted and con- 
tinues to operate. 


The Industrial Code Amendment Act, 1949 made provision for the quarterly 
adjustment of the living wage in accordance with the variations in the 
Commonwealth basic wage for Adelaide. In effect this made the State living 
wage and the Commonwealth basic wage equal from the beginning of the 
first pay-period commencing in February, 1950. The prescribed adjustment 
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to the female living wage was seven-twelfths of that made to the Common- 
wealth male basic wage. The Board of Industry retained power to amend 
the living wage but any new living wage was to be adjusted quarterly as above. 


Following the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 91), the South 
Australian Industrial Code was amended to provide for declarations of the 
living wage by proclamation, to prevent unjustifiable differences between 
the Commonwealth and State basic wages. By proclamation dated 30th 
November, 1950, the South Australian living wage was increased from £6 I7s. 
to £7 18s. for adult males and from £3 14s. 11d. to £5 18s. 6d. for adult females, 
operative from 4th December, 1950. These new rates were identical with the 
December rates fixed by the Commonwealth Court ‘of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration for the metropolitan area of South Australia. The female rate was, 
by the proclamation, increased from approximately 55 per cent. to 75 per cent. 
of the corresponding male basic wage. 


The living wage for South Australia was adjusted each quarter, as required 
under the State Industrial Code, in accordance with variations in the Common- 
wealth basic wage for Adelaide until the August, 1953, adjustment. After the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration announced the dis- 
continuance of quarterly adjustments, the Commonwealth basic wages for 
Adelaide, and consequently the State basic wages, remained unchanged from 
the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in August, 1953, until the 
first pay-period in June, 1956, when an increase of 10s. a week was granted to 
adult males and an increase of 7s. 6d. to adult females. Subsequent increases 
have been the same as those made to the Commonwealth rates as the result of 
Basic Wage Inquiries. 


A table showing the South Australian basic wage rates for the State (with 
the exception of Whyalla and adjacent areas), from 1921 will be found in Section 
XI. of the Appendix. 


(vi) Western Australia. The Court of Arbitration appointed under the 
provisions of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912-1961 determined and declared 
the “basic wage” in this State. The Court consisted of three members 
appointed by the Governor, one on the recommendation of the industrial 
unions of employers and one on the recommendation of the industrial unions 
of employees, while the third member, a Judge of the Supreme Court, was to 
be the President. 


The Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912-1961 provided that the Court of 
Arbitration may determine and declare a basic wage at any time on its own 
motion. and must do so when requested by a majority of industrial unions 
or by the Western Australian Employers’ Federation, with the limitation that 
no new determination should be made within twelve months of the preceding 
inquiry. The Court had jurisdiction to declare differential basic wages to be 
paid in respect of special or defined areas of the State. In fact the Court, 
from August, 1931, declared separate basic wage rates for three areas of the 
State namely—(a) the Metropolitan area, (b) South-West Land Division, and 
(c) the Goldfields Areas and other parts of the State. 


The term “‘ basic wage ’’ was defined in the Act as “‘ a wage which the Court 
considers to be just and reasonable for the average worker to whom it applies ”’. 
In determining what was just and reasonable the Court was obliged to take into 
account not only the needs of an average worker but also the economic capacity 
of industry and any other matters the Court deemed relevant. The family 
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unit in relation to the adult male basic wage was not specifically defined in the 
Act, but it became the practice of the Court to take as a basis for its calculations 
a man, his wife and two dependent children. 


The Act provided that the Court of Arbitration may make adjustments 
to the basic wage each quarter if the official statement supplied to the Court by 
the State Government Statistician relating to the “ cost of living ’’ showed that 
a variation of Is. or more a week had occurred, compared with the preceding 
quarter. These adjustments applied from the dates of declaration by the Court. 
The Act did not define the term “ cost of living ’’, but it was defined by Mr. 
Justice Dwyer, in the Court of Arbitration, Western Australia, in the matter 
of the Quarterly Adjustment of the Basic Wage, 18th August, 1931,* to mean 
“the basic wage as declared from time to time by the Court and as existing 
at the time that we (the Court) have taken into consideration the Statistician’s 
figures ””. 


Prior to 1950 the legislation differed from that outlined above. Particulars 
of the previous legislation will be found in issues of the Labour Report prior 
to No. 39, 1950. 


The first declaration of the ‘“‘ basic wage’’ by the Court of Arbitration 
since the authority to fix one was vested in the Court by the Industrial 
Arbitration Act, 1925, operated from 1st July, 1926. The rate for adult male 
employees was £4 5s. a week, and for adult female employees £2 5s. Ild. a 
week. Since that date the principal inquiries have been those of 1938, 1947, 
1950 and 1951. 


The declaration of 13th June, 1938, (operative from Ist July) was based 
on the findings of the Royal Commission on the Basic Wage, 1920 (sve page 88). 
For this purpose the Court reduced the amount recommended by the 
Commission for a five-unit family to the equivalent for a four-unit family 
and brought the resulting amounts up to their equivalents at the March quarier, 
1938, by means of movements in the separate “ group ”’ retail price index 
numbers in respect of the sections for food, clothing and miscellaneous 
expenditure, and for rent added an amount which was considered fair under 
ruling conditions.t 


The increased basic wage of 26th February, 1947, was granted after an 
inquiryt by the Western Australian Court of Arbitration consequent upon 
the “Interim” Basic Wage Judgment of the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration in December, 1946 (see page 91). 


Following the judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 91), the Western 
Australian Court of Arbitration resumed an inquiry which had been adjourned, 
to ascertain what change should be made in the State basic wage rates. In 
its judgment of 7th December, 1950,§ the Court decided that the basic wage 
should be increased by £1 a week for adult males and by 15s. a week for adult 
females. The rates in the metropolitan area then became £8 6s. 6d. for adult 
males and £4 14s. 1d. for adult females, operative from 18th December, 1950. 
The unions’ claim for a female basic wage equal to 75 per cent. of the male 
rate instead of the existing 54 per cent. was not granted, but it was intimated 
that the increase of 15s. should not necessarily be regarded as the Court’s final 
word on the subject. 
a tn cee ae ee 


* Western Australian Industrial Gazette, Vol. 9, p. 166. t W.A.1.G., Vol. 18, p. 151. 
~ W.A.I.G., Vol. 27, p. 39. § W.A.I.G., Vol. 30, p. 336. 
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As the result of a subsequent inquiry* the basic wage for adult females 
was increased from Ist December, 1951, to 65 per cent. of the corresponding 
male rate. This was subject to the condition that the increase in the basic 
wage should be offset by the reduction in or deletion of existing margins 
between the basic wage and the total wage as specified by the appropriate 
award or determination. 


Following the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration to discontinue quarterly adjustments (see page 92) the Western 
Australian Court of Arbitration exercised its discretionary power and, after 
reviewing the quarterly statements prepared by the Government Statistician 
for each quarter from the September quarter, 1953 to the March quarter, 1955, 
declined to make, where applicable, any adjustment to the basic wage. How- 
ever, after reviewing the statement submitted by the Government Statistician 
for the quarter ended 30th June, 1955, the Court decided to increase the basic 
wage for Perth by 5s. 11d. a week for adult males and to make corresponding 
increases for the other areas in the State. Subsequently, adjustments were 
made to the basic wage each quarter, except in February, 1959, and February, 
1960, when no change was made. 


In a decision issued on 30th January, 1960, the Court, acting in recognition 
of agreement between representatives of unions and employers, increased the 
basic wage for adult females from 65 per cent. to 75 per cent. of the adult male 
rate.t The increased rates were payable from the beginning of the first pay- 
period commencing on or after the above date. Simultaneously, various 
awards of, and agreements registered with, the Court were varied to provide 
that where margins for adult females were equal to or greater than the increase 
in the female basic wage they would be correspondingly reduced, and where 
they were less than the increase they would be deleted. 


From Ist February, 1964, an amendment to the Industrial Arbitration Act 
established an Industrial Commission and an Industrial Appeals Court in place 
of the Western Australian Court of Arbitration. The Industrial Commission 
in Court Session (constituted by three Commissioners) was given power to fix 
and adjust basic wage rates. 


A table showing the West Australian State basic wages for the Perth 
Metropolitan area from 1926 to date will be found in Section XI of the 
Appendix. 


(vii) Tasmania. A State basic wage is not declared in Tasmania. Under 
the Wages Boards Act 1920-1963, Wages Boards are constituted for a number 
of industries, from representatives of employers and employees and an 
independent chairman (who is common to all Wages Boards), with power to 
determine the minimum rates of wage payable in each industry. Until 
February, 1956, these Boards generally adopted the basic wages of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in determining the 
rates of wage to be paid. 


Wages Boards have power to adjust wage rates in accordance with variations 
in the cost of living as indicated by retail price index numbers published by the 
Commonwealth Statistician and, until November, 1953, Wages Boards’determin- 
ations provided for automatic adjustments of the basic wage. Following the 
decision of the Commonwealth Court in September, 1953, to discontinue the 
system of automatic quarterly adjustments of the basic wage, the Chairman of 
Wages Boards stated: ‘* I consider that the basic wage should remain stationary 
for a reasonable trial period . . . . . but if a serious attempt is not 


* Western Australian Industrial Gazette, Vol. 36, p. 497. { W.A.I1.G., Vol. 40, p. 61. 
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made to stabilize prices and in some cases to reduce them, applications can be 
made for meetings of Wages Boards to reconsider the position.’’ Before 
Wages Boards met to consider this matter, the wage rates for all determinations 
were automatically adjusted upwards from the beginning of the first pay-period 
in November, 1953. However, after meeting, all Wages Boards decided to 
delete, as from 9th December, 1953, the automatic adjustment clause from 
determinations and to cancel the adjustments made in November. 


During 1955 representations were made for the restoration of automatic 
quarterly adjustments and, on Ist November, 1955, at the conclusion of a 
compulsory conference of employer and employee representatives, the Chairman 
of Wages Boards announced that, in his opinion, automatic quarterly adjust- 
ments should be restored to Wages Boards’ determinations. He suggested, 
however, that the adjustments should be delayed until February, 1956, so that 
a serious attempt could be made during November, December and January 
to reduce prices. In accordance with this decision, Wages Boards met and re- 
inserted in determinations the provision for automatic quarterly adjustments. 
The wage rate payable under Wages Boards’ determinations from the first 
pay-period in February, 1956, became that which would have been payable if 
quarterly adjustments had continued in the period under review. 


Following the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration in the 1956 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 93), the Employers’ 
Federation requested that Wages Boards accept the Commonwealth basic wage 
and delete automatic adjustment provisions from their determinations. On 
3rd July, 1956, the Chairman of Wages Boards issued a statement that he 
favoured the suspension of automatic adjustments in order to achieve some 
measure of stability. He added, however, that if prices continued to rise it 
would be necessary to review the position. 


The majority of Wages Boards suspended quarterly basic wage adjustments 
after the August, 1956, adjustment and to July, 1959, wage rates remained 
unchanged. Following the decision of the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission in July, 1961, to increase the basic wage (see page 97), 
Wages Boards met in July and August, 1961, and incorporated the new rates 
in their determinations. During January, 1961, Wages Boards adopted the 
Hobart basic wage as the uniform rate applicable throughout the State. 


During 1962, a number of Wages Boards met and varied determinations 
by making provision for the automatic adjustment of the basic wage to conform 
to any change in the basic wage determined from time to time in awards of 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. 


A table in Section XI of the Appendix sets out Hobart basic wage rates, 
which were generally adopted by Wages Boards in Tasmania. 


(viii) Rates Prescribed. The“ basic ’’ wage rates of State industrial tribunals 
operative from September, 1964, are summarized in the following table. State 
basic wage rates for adult males and adult females are shown in Section XI 
of the Appendix. Current figures are published in the monthly bulletin Wage 
Rates and Earnings. 


Since June, 1964, the New South Wales basic wage has been the same as 
the Commonwealth basic wage for Sydney. Prior to this, the State basic wage 
was automatically adjusted each quarter in accordance with variations in the 
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Consumer Price Index. State basic wages are not declared in Victoria and 
Tasmania, but Wages Boards, which determine minimum rates to be paid in 
various industry groups or callings, now generally adopt Commonwealth rates. 
In Queensland, the industrial authority may declare a basic wage only after a 
full inquiry. In South Australia, the rates have been the same as Commonwealth 
rates since 1950. The Industrial Authority in Western Australia determines the 
basic wage each quarter after considering retail price index numbers. In all 
States, since May, 1961, the basic wage for adult females has been 75 per cent. 
of the adult male rate. 


STATE BASIC WAGES: WEEKLY RATES. 


Date of 





State and Locality Operation Males. Females. 
Ss) a: Sauna: 
New South Wales ve ae 19.6.64 Si lby (9) 236 0 
Victoria .. ee ae me .. | June/July, 1964 307 0 230 0 
Queensland 
Southern Division— 
Eastern District, including Brisbane - 13.7.64 300 O 225,00 
Western District me > ue 13.7.64 310756 235200 
Mackay Division a ee oF 13.7.64 309 O 231559 
Northern Division— 
Eastern District ve ae oi 13.7.64 310 6 233 0 
Western District a ae a 13.7.64 332 6 249 6 
South Australia .. aR a ae 22.6.64 303 O 227.20 


Western Australia(a) 
Metropolitan Area re we 
S.W. Land Division - # oF lone 308 0 231 0 
Goldfields and other areas 


Tasmania - ie - ae June, 1964 314 0O 235 6 


(a) Diflerential rates abolished as from 22nd September, 1964. 


§ 6. Wage Margins. 


1. General.—Wage margins have been defined as “ Minimum amounts 
awarded above the basic wage to particular classifications of employees for the 
features attaching to their work which justify payments above the basic wage, 
whether those features are the skill or experience required for the performance 
of that work, its particularly laborious nature, or the disabilities attached to 
its performance ”’. * . 


Marginal rates of wage are determined by Commonwealth and State 
industrial tribunals. In the Commonwealth jurisdiction, prior to 1954, the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration had not made any general 
determination in respect of wage margins, but general principles of marginal 
rate fixation had been enunciated by the Court in the Engineers’ Case of 1924, 
the Merchant Service Guild Case of 1942 and the Printing Trades Case of 1947. 
Major determinations affecting margins were made in the Commonwealth 
jurisdiction in 1954 and 1959. The decisions of the Commonwealth Court 


* Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 80, p. 24. 
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and later the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission have 
generally been followed by State industrial tribunals in the determination of 
margins in State awards. 


A summary of the 1954 and 1959 Margins Cases is given in the following 
paragraphs. 


2. Metal Trades Case, 1954.—The Amalgamated Engineering Union, the 
Electrical Trades Union and other employee organizations parties to the 
Metal Trades Award, 1952, filed applications during 1953 for increased margins 
for all workers covered by this award. 


The applications came on for hearing before J. M. Galvin, C.C., who 
decided that they raised matters of such importance that, in the public interest, 
they should be dealt with by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. On 16th September and 6th October, 1953 the Conciliation 
Commissioner, pursuant to section 14A of the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, referred these applications to the Court. 


The actual claims of the trade unions were that the marginal rate of 52s. 
a week payable to a fitter in the metal trades should be increased to 80s. a week 
(86s. for certain electrical trades) with proportionate increases for other award 
occupations. The margins then current, with a few exceptions, had been in 
existence since 1947. The employees’ claims were in the nature of a test case 
to determine the attitude of the Court to applications for increased margins. 


The Metal Trades Employers’ Association and other respondents to the 
Metal Trades Award had counter-claimed that existing margins for skilled 
tradesmen should remain unaltered, while those paid to partly skilled or unskilled 
workers should be reduced. 


The Court decided to take the Commissioner’s two references together 
and the matter came on for hearing before the Full Arbitration Court (Kelly 
C.J., Kirby, Dunphy and Morgan J/.) in Melbourne on 13th October, 1953. 


In a judgment delivered on 25th February, 1954, the Court held that a 
prima facie case had been made for a re-assessment of margins but that the 
economic situation at that time, particularly in regard to the level of costs, 
did not permit of such a comprehensive review. The Court decided that to 
avoid the creation of new disputes, to save expense and to obviate procedural 
difficulties, it would not reject the claims but adjourn them until 9th November, 
1954. 


On 25th and 26th August, 1954, summonses were filed by the employees’ 
organizations for orders that proceedings in this case be brought forward and 
the hearing was resumed on 5th October, 1954. 


In a judgment delivered on 5th November, 1954,* the Court made an order 
re-assessing the marginal structure in the Metal Trades Award by, in general, 
raising the current amount of the margin to two and a half times the amount 
of the margin that had been current in 1937. However, in cases in which the 
result of that calculation produced an amount less than the existing margin the 
existing margin was to remain unaltered. In effect, this decision increased the 
margin of a fitter from 52s. a week to 75s. a week, increased similarly margins 
of other skilled occupations, and made no increase in margins of what may 
generally be described as the unskilled or only slightly skilled occupations 
under the Metal Trades Award. The new rates operated from the beginning 
of the first pay-period commencing on or after 13th December, 1954. 


* Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 80, p. 3. 
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At the end of its judgment the Court stated that while its decision in this 
case related immediately to one particular industry, it was expected to afford 
general guidance to all authorities operating under the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, or under other legislation which provided for tribunals having 
power to make references, or being subject to appeal, to the Court, where the 
wage or salary may properly be regarded as containing a margin. The Court 
added observations for the guidance of these and of other tribunals ‘* which 
may regard decisions of this Court as of persuasive authority ’’. Further details 
were published in Labour Report No. 46, 1958, pages 101-108. 


3. Margins Cases, 1959.—On 25th August, 1959, the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission began considering a number of 
applications for increases in marginal rates. The Amalgamated Engineering 
Union and other employee organizations applied for increases in margins 
in Part I. of the Metal Trades Award. There were also applications by the 
Association of Architects, Engineers, Surveyors and Draughtsmen of Australia 
and the Federation of Scientific and Technical Workers for variation of the 
Metal Trades Award, Part II, and of the Aircraft Industry Award, Part II., 
by the Australian Bank Officials Association regarding the Bank Officials’ 
Award and by the Australian Workers Union regarding the Gold and Metal- 
liferous Mining Award. Finally there was an application by the Metal Trades 
Employers’ Association and others to reduce rates in the Metal Trades Award. 
All these matters were references under section 34 of the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act from the appropriate Commissioner. 


During a debate as to whether these matters should be heard together, 
it became apparent that the applicants in respect of Part I. of the Metal Trades 
and Aircraft Industry Awards and the Bank Officials’ Award desired to ask 
only for an interim increase in margins at that stage. The employers submitted 
that the applicants should be required to submit their whole case. The Com- 
mission decided to hear all the matters together, permitting the applicants in 
these three cases to ask first for an interim decision, it being understood that 
those applicants would have to satisfy the Commission that a case had been 
made out for an interim increase. 


On 27th November, 1959,* judgments were delivered in connexion with 
two of the five cases before the Commission, namely, those concerning margins 
in the Metal Trades Award, Part I. and the Gold and Metalliferous Mining 
Award. This was done to avoid delay and to give parties to the other three 
cases the opportunity of making further submissions in the light of the decisions 
(and reasons for the decisions) in these two cases. 


A summary of the Metal Trades Case, Part I., is given in the following 
paragraph. Extensive extracts from the judgment were printed in Labour 
Report No. 49, pages 133-137. 


Metal Trades Award, Part I. The unions sought to have restored the 
relativities within the marginal structure of the Metal Trades Award which 
existed prior to the Metal Trades Case, 1954 (see para. 2, above). Their 
claim was for an increase in the margin of the fitter from 52s. to 134s. a week 
and an increase of 157 per cent. in the margins of other classifications. The 
employers counter-claimed for a reduction in margins of 15s. a week. 


The unions put broadly a case that in the proper fixation of margins the 
basic criteria were the market value at the time of the fixation of the wage and 
the economic capacity of the economy to pay the wages claimed and alleged 


a 


* Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 92 p 796. 
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that the 1954 Metal Trades decision had departed from these principles. They 
produced material to demonstrate the economic situation which would justify 
the increases asked for, and submitted that the true relativities in the Metal 
Trades Award should be those created by a combination of the 1947 Full 
Court decision and the second variation order made in 1947 by G. A. Mooney, 
Ges 


The employers adopted the view that no case had been made out for any 
increase and that there should be wage reductions. They also supplied the 
Commission with economic material in support of their case that there was 
no capacity in the community to sustain increased margins and alternatively 
that any increased economic capacity which may have occurred since 1954 had 
been exhausted by basic wage fixations. As to relativities the employers 
submitted that the 1954 decision should be adhered to and should be carried 
to its logical conclusion so far as the lower paid classifications were concerned. 


The Commonwealth Government intervened and not only submitted 
statistical material and an analysis of the economic situation but also assisted 
the Commission with an exposition of various factors proper to be taken into 
account in the fixation of margins. In particular the Commonwealth em- 
phasized the desirability of flexibility in the workings of the arbitration system. 


In the judgment, delivered on 27th November, 1959, the Commission 
rejected the employers’ application to reduce wages under the Metal Trades 
Award and made an order re-assessing the marginal structure in the award 
by increasing the existing margins by 28 per cent., the amount of the increase 
being taken to the nearest 6d. The new margins applied from the beginning 
or the first fuli pay-period commencing in December, 1959. The effect of this 
decision was to increase the margin of the fitter from 75s. to 96s. a week. 

The Commission stated that, not having before it the question of work 
values, and having decided not to alter the 1954 relativities, the increases had 
been expressed as a percentage of current margins, but this was not to be 
taken as an endorsement of that method of fixing margins. The Commission 
also stated that the decision was based on the material placed before them and 
their general industrial knowledge which, in view of their functions under the 
Act, they thought proper to use. Both that material and that knowledge related 
to the Metal Trades industry and to the economy generally. The decision, 
however, related only to the Metal Trades Award. The Commission realized 
that on occasions in the past, margins fixed in the Metal Trades Award, and in 
particular the margin of the fitter, had been used as standards for other awards. 
The use of the increases as a guide in other disputes would be a matter for the 
parties as far as conciliation was concerned and, if arbitration was necessary, 
for the Commission however constituted. 


Gold and Metalliferous Mining Award. Judgment was also delivered on 
27th November, 1959,¢ in connexion with the application for variation of 
margins in this award. The margin for the miner was increased from 30s. to 
42s. 6d. a week from the beginning of the first full pay-period commencing in 
December, 1959. Marginal claims for other classifications were referred back to 
the appropriate Commissioner for consideration. Subsequently, the parties to 
the award agreed that margins for all other classifications should be increased in 
the same proportion as the margin for the miner (i.e. by 41.7 per cent.). The 
Commissioner varied the award accordingly. 


Metal Trades Award, Part II. and Aircraft Industry Award, Part IT. On 
11th December, 1959,t the Commission delivered a judgment granting a 20 per 


* Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 59, p. 1272. +292 G-A Rep: 614: 
{ 93 C.A.R., p. 63. 
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cent. interim increase in margins to graduates and diplomates in engineering 
or science, payable as from the beginning of the first full pay-period commencing 
in December, 1959. 


Bank Officials’ Award. On 11th December, 1959,* a 20 per cent. interim 
increase in margins was granted to officers in the 10th to 18th year of service 
inclusive and to accountants and managers, payable retrospectively as from 
11th June, 1959. Interim increases were not awarded to more junior officers, 
nor to females. Subsequently, the parties to the Bank Officials’ Award met 
before a Senior Commissioner and a consent award was made giving final 
marginal increases to adult males and adult females and making adjustments to 
junior rates of pay. 


4. Margins Case, 1963.—Following the conclusion of the 1963 Basic Wage 
Case, two benches of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission commenced, on Sth February, 1963, to hear applications by metal 
trades unions for increased margins and for three weeks annual leave (see p. 132). 
The two benches sat jointly for the convenience of the parties involved and 
were constituted as follows: margins case—Kirby C.J. (President), Moore and 
Ashburner JJ. and Commissioner Apsey; three weeks annual leave case— 
Kirby C.J. (President), Moore J. (Deputy President) and Commissioner Apsey. 
In their application, the claimant unions were supported by the Australian 
Workers Union, the High Council of Commonwealth Public Service Organi- 
zations, the Australian Council of Salaried and Professional Associations and 
certain affiliated organizations. The claim was opposed by the respondent 
employers who were supported in their opposition by the banks respondents 
to the Bank Officials Award, and by members of the Australian Wool Growers 
and Graziers Council. 


The unions’ claim on margins was that the Commission restore, on an 
assessed basic wage, the relativities within the Metal Trades Award established 
in 1947 by what is known as the second Mooney formula. Taking £15 7s. as 
the assessed basic wage (calculated as the 1947 basic wage adjusted to price 
changes since 1947) and applying the percentage 48.6, which the fitter’s margin 
was of the 1947 basic wage, the unions arrived at a new marginal rate of £7 9s. 
for a fitter or an increase of £2 13s. on the current margin. This claim of £7 9s. 
was 2.86 times the 1947 fitter’s margin, and hence the unions sought to have all 
1947 margins multiplied by 2.86. This claim was opposed by the employers 
who asked that any consideration of marginal increases be deferred for an 
unspecified time. 


The Commonwealth Government intervened in the public interest and made 
submissions as to the approach to be adopted to marginal fixation generally, 
and to marginal fixation in the metal trades industry, as well as supplying 
information to the Commission about the economic situation and the govern- 
ment’s assessment of it. The Commonwealth Government neither opposed 
nor supported the claim. The State of South Australia neither opposed nor 
supported the claim for marginal increases but did oppose any change in present 
relativities. The State of Queensland neither opposed nor supported the 
application for increases in margins but submitted certain information regarding 
possible effects in Queensland. The Commission declined to allow submissions 
aimed at showing what might happen in State awards if State industrial tribunals 
followed their past practices with respect to the Commission’s decisions. 





* Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 93, p. 63 
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The unions’ case in outline comprised firstly, a critical analysis of major 
decisions of the Court and of the Commission extending back to the ‘‘Harvester’’ 
decision of 1907; secondly, a demonstration from those decisions of the basic 
criteria used in the fixation of margins, in particular the market value of the 
work of the various classifications at the time of fixation and the inter-related 
consideration of economic capacity; thirdly, evidence to demonstrate what is 
the current market value; and, finally, material concerning economic capacity 
to pay the rates being claimed. 


Referring to past decisions and the problem of marginal fixation the 
Commission stated that ‘the assessment of particular margins at particular 
times must be an act of judgment by the person or persons making the assessment 
in the light of current knowledge and practice both of which are themselves 
susceptible of change. ...... We hold the view that whatever may have 
been the practice in the past there is no reason why any margin should, after a 
period of time, necessarily be restored to any earlier relativity which it may 
have had with any earlier basic wage. ..... Margins are awarded for 
skill and other factors which are not included in the assessment of the basic 
wage. The value from time to time of skill and other factors relevant only to 
margins may change independently of changes in the basic wage. We are not 
prepared to assume that because in 1947 the fitter’s margin represented 48.6 
per cent. of the basic wage that it should now represent the same percentage of 
the current basic wage’’. The Commission emphasised the need to have before 
it all information essential for a complete assessment of margins, some of which 
must relate to the work actually being done, and pointed out that margins in 
the Metal Trades Award cannot be properly assessed either absolutely or 
relatively until the Commission in one form or another has before it an 
application which will enable it to deal with all aspects of marginal fixation. 


In absence of any evidence or material on work value the Commission said 
they accepted the margins then current in the metal trades award as a starting 
point. Since last fixing margins in 1959 the Consumer Price Index had risen 
6.05 per cent. and the Commission stated that they were prepared to assume 
that this showed a movement in purchasing power of money with sufficient 
accuracy to enable this to be taken into account in fixing margins, and believing 
that a compensating increase is within capacity they considered it would be 
inequitable not to award it. But as this would only restore margins to the 
real value of the 1959 margins, it was necessary to consider whether there was 
any ground for an increase in real margins. To do this, and in the absence of 
any material related to the work itself, the Commission said it could only 
consider the question of economic capacity in the metal trades and in industry 
generally. 


The Commission repeated what had been said in the 1961 Basic Wage Case, 
namely, that productivity figures could be used only to demonstrate a trend and 
that productivity can only be approximately measured. The unions put forward 
the view that both past and future increases in productivity should be noted, 
whilst the employers said the proper approach was to ignore the past except to 
the extent to which it indicates the future and to adjust wages in a ratio slightly 
less than any expected future increase in productivity. The employers argued 
that if, over all, the level of wages increases at a faster rate than the increase in 
national productivity then there will be an increase in prices or a shift in income 
to the wages sector. The Commission made the following observations on 
this proposition—firstly, that increases in national productivity can only be 
imperfectly calculated and that such productivity figures as are now available can 
only be properly used to demonstrate a trend; secondly, that the case for marginal 
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increase relates to the metal trades industry only; thirdly, that if current margins 
are inadequate, it should be a matter of equity to award margins which are 
adequate even if such increase raises wages by a percentage greater than the 
estimated immediate future increase in national productivity; and, finally, 
that it was an over simplification to relate the movement in prices to general 
economic considerations only. The Commission then considered figures from 
1949-50 of the movement in national productivity based on Gross National 
Product per person employed at 1952-53 prices and pointed out that since the 
1959 assessment of margins to 1961-62, national productivity measured in this 
way had increased by 5.1 per cent. 


On economic capacity the Commission came to the conclusion that after a 
period of slowing down, the economy had recovered some of its impetus and 
this recovery was likely to continue in the immediate future at a somewhat 
higher rate than that of the past year. After considering material related to 
the metal trades industry, namely, over-award payments, average hours of 
overtime and average weekly hours for adult males, and keeping in mind that 
employers did not suggest that the economic capacity of the metal trades industry 
was less than industry generally, or that increases in productivity in that industry 
had been or will be less than increases in national productivity, the Commission 
was prepared to assume in the unions’ favour that by and large the economic 
capacity of the metal trades industry was certainly not less than and probably 
more than that of industry generally. 


Summing up the Commission said: ‘‘ In our judgment of national economic 
capacity, including productivity, the likely future trends in that capacity, and 
the relationship between the capacity of the Metal Trades industry and national 
capacity, we consider that we should as a matter of equity increase the real 
value of margins under this award. Having regard to this decision and the 
decreased purchasing power of money since the last assessment we consider 
that it would be fair to increase margins under this award by ten per cent. We 
have reached this conclusion in the knowledge that today employees under this 
award have been awarded an extra week’s annual leave. We emphasise again 
that no information about work values has been placed before us which would 
enable us to make a more accurate and from our point of view a more 
satisfactory assessment. ”’ 


The Commission then considered in detail the capacity of the economy as 
shown by the following economic indicators: Rural Industry, Balance of 
Payments, Competitive Position of Secondary Industries, Investment, Employ- 
ment, Company Income, Money and Banking and Retail Trade, and General. 
Under Company Income the Commission dealt with a submission of the 
employers that because wages had gone up as a result of the 1961 Basic Wage 
decision in a period of comparatively low activity in the economy and because 
the price level had not risen as a result of that decision there had been a 
movement in income from the company sector to the wage sector. Any further 
increase in wages, the employers submitted, would be likely to cause a further 
drift in company income followed by a further dampening down of investment 
and a consequent deleterious effect on activity in the economy and a worsening 
of the economic position of wage earners. The Commission referred to figures 
of Gross National Product, Company Income, and Wages and Salaries, which 
indicated that movements in company income were not directly related to 
movements in wages and salaries, but stated, that the fact that company incomes 
had been lower in the past two years indicated the necessity for caution in 
awarding marginal increases. 
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The Commission concluded its consideration of the indicators with these 
words “‘. . our own investigation of the economy (is) that both from a 
long term point of view and also from a short term point of view the prospects 
for the economy may be reasonably regarded with optimism. On a consider- 
ation of the whole of the indicators, we conclude that national capacity has 
increased and that it is likely to continue to increase in the foreseeable future. 
In these circumstances we are confident that the economy is able to sustain the 
increase of ten per cent in margins in this award which we consider is otherwise 
justified ”’. 

At the request of the parties the Commission took the unusual course of 
making a pronouncement early in the proceedings as to the extent to which 
the decision in the metal trades case should be used in other industries. The 
Commission reaffirmed what was said in the 1959 Basic Wage Judgement that 
the decision would relate to the Metal Trades Award only, although they realized 
that the margin of the fitter had been used as a standard for other awards. In 
the present case the Commission stated it was not intended that the decision 
should be applied automatically outside the metal trades. The use of any 
changes in margins granted by the Commission, as a guide in other disputes, 
would be a matter for the parties as far as conciliation was concerned and, if 
arbitration was necessary, for the Commission, however constituted. 


The order of the Commission was that the margins for adult males in the 
Metal Trades Award be increased by ten per cent., the increase to be calculated 
to the nearest shilling and to operate from the beginning of the first pay-period 
to commence on and after 22nd April, 1963. 


§ 7. Annual Leave. 


1. General.—The judgment delivered by the Commonwealth Court of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration, in the Commercial Printing Case of 1936, granting 
one week’s annual leave with full pay to employees in the industry, has usually 
been regarded as the first statement in the Commonwealth jurisdiction of the 
principles involved in deciding whether or not annual leave should be awarded. 
Over a period of time annual leave was introduced industry by industry when 
and if the Judge responsible for the industry considered it proper. 


In 1945, the question of annual leave was before the Court* and the Court 
in its judgment set out what it considered to be the principles to be applied in 
all applications for an extension of the annual leave period to fourteen days. 
Alteration of particular awards was left to the discretion of the single judge 
who heard the application. 


Further inquiries into annual leave have been conducted and a summary 
of the most recent inquiries is given below. 


Annual leave for employees under the jurisdiction of State awards, etc. is 
subject to separate determination and a brief summary is given in paras. 3. to 
8, pages 134-136. 


At present the majority of employees in Australia receive at least three 
weeks’ annual leave. 


2. Commonwealth.—Since 1960, three inquiries have been held following 
union claims to increase paid annual leave from two to three weeks in Common- 
wealth Awards. A report on these cases is given below. 


* Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 55, p. 595. 
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(i) Three Weeks’ Annual Leave Inquiry, 1960. Unions respondent to the 
Metal Trades Award applied to the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra- 
ion Commission on 18th July, 1960, to vary the Award to provide three weeks’ 
paid annual leave instead of two weeks. 

The application was opposed by employers, the State of Victoria and the 
Electricity Trust of South Australia. The State of Tasmania supported the 
application. The Commonwealth Government and the State of Queensland 
neither supported nor opposed the application, though the Commonwealth 
tendered statistical and economic information for the benefit of the Commission 
and the parties. 

In its judgment of 14th December, 1960, the Commission summarized the 
submissions made by the unions and the employers, and stated that the two 
economic factors considered most important were the export-import position 
and the state of employment. The Commission stated that it had decided to 
reject the application, but emphasized that its decision was not intended to apply 
to a situation where, for special reasons related to a particular industry, it may 
consider an amount of annual leave greater than two weeks to be justified. 


Part of the conclusion of the Commission stated :—‘‘We accordingly dismiss 
this application because of the present economic situation. In doing so we 
would again repeat what we have said earlier in this judgment that we do not 
consider that employees under Federal Awards have yet achieved all the leisure 
which they should achieve. We have done no more than decide that the present 
is not an appropriate time in which to award an extra week’s paid leave’. * 

For further particulars see Labour Report No. 49, pages 139-142. 


(ii) Three Weeks’ Annual Leave Inquiry, 1962. On 10th April, 1962, the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, constituted by 
Kirby C.J. (President), Moore J. (Deputy President) and D. G. Apsey (Com- 
missioner) commenced hearing an application by unions respondent to the 
Metal Trades Award for variation of the award to provide three weeks’ paid 
annual leave instead of two weeks. 

Although the application was made in respect of the Metal Trades Award 
only, the unions made it clear that they wished the claim to be regarded as a 
test case which, if granted, would involve the inclusion in federal awards 
generally of the basic standard of three weeks’ annual leave. The application 
was opposed by employers, the State of Victoria and the Electricity Trust of 
South Australia. New South Wales and Tasmania supported the application. 
The Commonwealth Government and the State of Queensland neither sup- 
ported nor opposed the application, although the Commonwealth intervened 
in the public interest and made submissions on the state of the economy, as 
well as providing economic and statistical information for the benefit of the 
Commission and the parties. 

The hearing was concluded on 2nd May, 1962, and on 30th May the 
Commission made the following announcement :— 


‘“‘ We have given careful consideration to the submissions which have been 
made to us in this case. The applicant unions have asked that we consider 
the claim a general one, the result to be applied to Federal awards generally. 
This must result in greater caution on our part in deciding whether or not the 
application should succeed. Our present intention is that an increase to 
three weeks’ annual leave generally in secondary industry, subject to special 
cases, should be granted as soon as we are Satisfied that the economy is in a 
position to cope with the effects of such an increase. However, there are 
two aspects of the economic arguments about which we are troubled and about 


* Commonweulth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 96, p. 217. 
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which we consider it too early to make any firm decision. These are, firstly, 
whether our internal economy has sufficiently recovered from the recession 
of late 1961 and, if so, what is the likely rate of its recovery in the future and, 
secondly, the effect on Australia of success or failure of the application of the 
United Kingdom to enter the European Common Market. There have been 
developments in relation to the latter question since the hearing which both 
emphasize its importance and the lack of accurate information as to what is 
going to happen and the short and long term effect on Australia’s economy. 

‘* So that we may be able better to assess these matters we have decided to 
adjourn these proceedings until a date in February or March next which will 
be announced later when the parties and interveners will be able to make 
such further submissions on these two matters as they may desire.” 

A brief summary of the case is given in the following paragraphs. 

The unions submitted that about half of the Australian work force was 
already entitled to three weeks’ leave or more, and that the Commission was 
being asked to settle a genuine industrial dispute arising from the disparity 
between the leave granted to different sections of the work force. The unions 
referred to the judgment in the 1960 Annual Leave Inquiry, in which the Com- 
mission had stated that its decision to refuse the application had been influenced 
by the export-import position and the state of employment, and submitted that 
there had been sufficient improvement in these two factors to justify the granting 
of the application, particularly as the Commission had in the 1960 case conceded 
that two weeks should not be regarded as the ultimate in paid annual leave. 

The unions submitted evidence to show that three weeks’ annual leave, 
which had been granted by legislation in New South Wales in 1958, had not 
had any adverse effects on the economy of that State. They also submitted 
that, in the 17 years since 1945, when annual leave was extended to two weeks, 
the national economy had developed in a way which would permit the granting 
of an extra week’s leave with much more safety than had been possible in 1945, 
at the end of the war. 

The employers, in opposing the application, said that since the previous 
rejection of the unions’ claim in 1960 Australia had undergone a major recession. 
No new arguments had been advanced by the unions in support of their claim 
and it should therefore again be rejected. They also submitted that even on 
the ground of social justice the claim should be rejected because Australian 
workers enjoyed shorter annual hours of work than those of any other country 
in the world. In addition, an examination of the relation of average weekly 
earnings to productivity showed that they had already received the fruits of all 
productivity increases. 

The balance of payments situation, though improved, had been achieved 
only through drastic Government action and in fact looked satisfactory only 
in comparison with that of the previous year. As to employment, there was 
still a shortage of skilled labour, which would be aggravated by the granting 
of increased leave. 

The employers submitted that the claim should not be treated as a test case, 
because it was being argued not only on general economic issues but also in 
relation to specific problems in the metal trades. No party to any other award 
should be inhibited in any way from arguing the particular circumstances of 
other industries. 

(iil) Three Weeks’ Annual Leave Inquiry, 1963. On 5th February, 1963, the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission constituted by 
Kirby C.J. (President), Moore J. (Deputy President) and Commissioner Apsey, 
commenced hearing an application, which had been adjourned from May, 
1962, (see (ii) above) to vary the Metal Trades Award, to provide three weeks’ 
paid annual leave, instead of two. 
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The hearing was continued during March and April, 1963, jointly with the 
Metal Trades Margins case hearing (see pages 127-130), and in its judgment on 
18th April, 1963, the Commission referred to the announcement it had made on 
30th May, 1962, as to the Commission’s intention to grant a period of three 
weeks’ annual leave, when it was satisfied that the economy was in a position 
to cope with the effects of such an increase. ‘‘In our view the Australian 
economy has recovered sufficiently from the recession of 1961 and its likely rate 
of recovery in the future is such as to enable us to grant three weeks’ annual 
leave. The second aspect of the economic arguments about which we were 
troubled has for the purposes of this decision been changed in a manner in 
which the problem has become no longer relevant. Therefore we see no reason 
why we should not implement our express intention of May last year to increase 
annual leave to three weeks generally in secondary industry, subject to special 
cases.”’ 


The Commission then announced that the Metal Trades Award would be 
varied to produce the following result: “A period of 21 consecutive days’ 
leave shall be allowed to employees who have completed twelve months’ 
continuous service by or after 30th November, 1963 ”’. 


Provision for proportionate leave for periods of employment of one month 
and over was made in respect of employment after 1st June, 1963. 


It was stated that the application of the new standard of annual leave for 
secondary industry in other Federal awards would be a matter for individual 
Commissioners upon proper application being made for variation. 


In a decision given on 22nd October, 1963, the Commission, comprising 
Wright J. (Acting President), Moore J. (Deputy President) and Commissioner 
Winter, unanimously rejected an application by the Metal Trades Employers’ 
Association and other employers’ organizations firstly, for permission, at the 
employer’s discretion, to require employees to take their annual leave in two 
periods of seven and fourteen days respectively; and secondly, that the time 
after accrual, within which leave must be taken, should be extended to nine 
months when leave is taken in one period and twelve months when leave is 
taken in more than one period. 


The main reasons urged in support of the application was that employers 
needed greater flexibility in the conduct of their businesses and reference was 
made to seasonal variations in the demand for certain goods and services, 
especially where December and January were peak months; the extent of 
overtime worked before and after any close down; the unavailability of 
alternative labour; the integration between tasks carried on by employers; and 
the time and method of taking annual leave by suppliers and customers. 


Moore J. and Commissioner Winter in a joint statement contrasted the 
nature of the employers’ claim with the paucity of information given by them 
in support. They considered that the issue to be decided is whether a production 
loss, claimed to be involved in the grant of three weeks, would be minimized 
by allowing employers to require leave to be taken in two periods and although 
evidence suggested inconvenience to employers and perhaps to customers, it 
did not show that failure to grant the employers claim would in any real sense 
cause loss of production. However, the Commission considered that there 
might be individual cases where some relief would be desirable in the first 
Christmas period after the increase became effective and accordingly they 
favoured the insertion of a provision in the Metal Trades Award which would 
enable an employer “in order to maintain the efficient working of his under- 
taking or his service to the public, to seek from the Union or unions concerned, 
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an agreement to split annual leave of the employees in his establishment or 
part of it either by two close-downs or by rostering or by a combination of one 
close-down and rostering ’’. In instances where agreement could not be reached, 
the employer would have the right to seek permission to split the leave from a 
Board of Reference. 

The order was to operate for a period of six months as it might be desirable 
to reconsider the matter after the ensuing Christmas—New Year period when it 
would be possible to see how the new standard of annual leave had affected 
industry. 

On the material before it the Commission was not prepared to alter the 
period in which leave must be taken but this might be re-considered when the 
case resumed on a date to be fixed in May, 1964. 


(iv) Australian Territories. Annual leave provisions for private employees 
covered by awards in the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital 
Territory are subject to the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission. (See paragraphs (i) to (ili) above). 


3. New South Wales.—Employees in New South Wales in private industry, 
other than those covered by Federal awards, were granted three weeks’ annual 
leave by an amendment to the Annual Holidays Act, passed in 1958. In February 
1964, the State Government indicated that it would grant its employees four 
weeks’ annual leave. 


4. Victoria.—Following the decision of the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission in May, 1963, individual Wages Boards com- 
menced to alter provisions of their determinations to grant employees an 
extra week’s leave. By September, 1963, the majority of Boards had included 
three weeks’ annual leave in their determinations. 

In December, 1963 the Industrial Appeals Court upheld an appeal by 
employees against the determination of the Photographic Goods Board which 
stated that an employer may direct the workers or group of workers to take 
their annual leave in two periods of two consecutive weeks and one week, 
respectively. The President of the Court pointed out that the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission contemplated that employers might 
need to plan properly and far enough in advance to enable the appropriate 
adjustments to the new standard of leave to be made. The Court considered 
that it had been demonstrated during the year that the employer would be 
able to make these adjustments without the kind of hardship which the 
Commonwealth Commission contemplated would warrant exemption from the 
obligation to give three consecutive weeks’ leave. 


5. Queensland.—In June, 1963*, the Full Bench of the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission granted an extra week’s annual leave to employees 
with twelve months’ continuous service on or after 30th November, 1963. 
This move implemented a previous decision of the Commission in which it 
was decided, as a matter of policy, to grant increased leave to persons already 
enjoying two weeks’ leave. 

The decision applied to day workers and non-continuous shift workers 
receiving two weeks’ leave; continuous shift workers receiving three weeks’ 
leave; and day workers and shift workers receiving additional leave in lieu of 
extra payment for working on statutory holidays. The order became effective 
as from Ist June, 1963. 

The terms of the decision of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Commission, as handed down in April, 1963, (see page 133) were to 
apply to awards of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Commission of 


* Queensland Government Industrial Gazette, Vol. 53, p. 473. 
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Queensland with the exception that, in the State awards, pro-rata payment 
for leave not taken at the termination of employment was to be expressed at 
hours per month. The Commission added that those industries or employers 
who felt that the condition of an industry warranted exemption or exclusion 
from such additional leave, should make an application showing justification 
for the exemption or exclusion as the onus rested upon that industry or employer 
to do so. 


The decision did not apply to employees in primary industry—apart from 
the sugar industry—or those in western areas. Extra leave for these employees 
was subject to separate applications. 


6. South Australia.—The Full Bench of the South Australian Industrial 
Court in May, 1963 announced an increased standard of annual leave in the 
State, adopting the standard fixed by the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission (see page 133). 


The Court pointed out that it had embraced three weeks as the general 
standard for annual leave for the time being. There would not be any automatic 
extension as the court would decide the application for each industry as it 
arose to ensure that comparable industrial justice would be applied to the 
various groups of employees in the State. The Court felt that the Common- 
wealth Commission’s forecast regarding the future of the economy was not 
based entirely upon established facts but partly on a predicted economic trend 
for the near future. If that trend is not maintained the Court would, if applica- 
tion were made, be prepared, in a proper case to review the new standard of 
annual leave. 


The Court, as a general indication as to its attitude, expressed the view that 
annual leave should be taken at a time fixed either by agreement or, if this is not 
possible, at a time fixed by the employer. The leave should be allowed in two 
parts and one part must be of at least two weeks’ duration. These however 
were factors which could vary from award to award and their determination 
would depend on the needs of the particular industry. 


7. Western Australia.—Following a general inquiry concerning Annual 
Leave and Public Holidays, the Court of Arbitration in June, 1963*, adopted 
three weeks as the new standard for the normal period of annual leave in State 
awards, with four weeks for seven-day shift workers. The date of operation 
was the same as that decided by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission (see page 133). 





Existing awards and agreements which already provided annual leave in 
excess of the Court’s standard were to be examined separately to ascertain 
whether special circumstances existed to justify leave greater than the normal 
standard. 


The President of the Court in the reasons for his decision said that he was 
not convinced that the economic capacity of the State, and its economic 
capacity for the future, was less than that of the country as a whole. 


In the inquiry the Government sought a reduction in the number of public 
holidays and a review of other conditions where these were more favourable 
than the Court’s standard. Private employers opposed any increase in annual 
leave but, alternatively, submitted that, if there was to be an increase, then the 
new standard should be two weeks and four days per annum or the number of 


——— 





* Western Australian Industrial Gazette, Vol. 43, p. 392 
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public holidays in each year should be reduced by one. Both these submissions 
were rejected and the standard number of public holidays was retained at ten 
with the provision that where an award provided for more than ten public 
holidays a year, that award, unless the union consented to a reduction to ten, 
would be excluded from the above order amending the annual leave provisions 
until it was established that special circumstances justified the continuance of the 
greater number of holidays. 


In November, 1963* the Court refused an application by employers for the 
right to split the annual leave into two parts since it decided to follow the 
decision of most other State tribunals and allow the additional leave in con- 
formity with conditions similar to those prescribed by the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. The right to split the leave would 
only be allowed by the Court in exceptional circumstances, unless all the parties 
concerned agreed to the inclusion of such a provision. 


8. Tasmania.—Following an amendment to the Wages Board Act in 1961 
Wages Boards were permitted to grant employees up to three weeks’ paid 
recreational leave. In June, 1962, the determination of the Ironmongers’ 
Wages Board provided that the entitlement to annual leave, on and from 1st 
January, 1963, where the year of employment ended after 31st December, 1962, 
would be fourteen consecutive days, together with a period during working 
hours equal to 34 hours for each completed month of employment after 31st 
December, 1962. Employees whose year of employment commenced after 
31st December, 1963 would be eligible for three weeks’ annual leave. 


By the end of 1962, the determinations of 72 Wages Boards had been amended 
to include these entitlements for extra leave. The remaining three Boards 
incorporated the entitlements in early 1963. 


Generally, most Wages Boards adopted provisions to enable leave to be 
taken in one consecutive period within six months from the end of the preceding 
year of employment or, if the employer and employee agree, in two separate 
periods, the lesser of which shall be of not less than seven consecutive days. 


§ 8. Long Service Leave. 


1. General.—Paid long service leave, i.e., leave granted to workers who 
remain with the one employer over an extended period of time, has been included 
in the provisions of industrial legislation in the several States and a brief summary 
is given in the following paragraphs. The position in regard to Commonwealth 
award employees is also summarized. In all cases the transfer of ownership 
of a business does not constitute a break in continuity of service with the same 
employer. 


2. Commonwealth.—(i) General.—Until May, 1964, the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission had not included provision for long 
service leave in its awards and had refrained from determining disputes relating 
to this subject except in the case of the Northern Territory and the Australian 
Capital Territory (see page 139). Consequently till then, the provisions of the 
various State Acts, relating to long service leave, applied to workers covered 
by awards of the Commonwealth. The applicability of long service leave 
provisions under State law to workers under Commonwealth awards had been 
tested before the High Court and the Privy Council and such provisions had 
been held to be valid. 





* Western Australian Industrial Gazette, Vol. 43, p. 1459. 
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The Commission’s position was set out in its decision, issued on 16th 
September, 1959*, regarding disputes on the inclusion, in the Graphic Arts 
(Interim) Award, 1957, of provisions for long service leave. It stated that it 
should refrain, until further order, from determining the disputes so far as they 
concerned long service leave and that if, in future, the Commission decided 
that long service leave on a national basis was desirable, it was open to proceed 
to the making of an award on the matter. 


Following notifications in February and March, 1963, by employers in the 
graphic arts and metal trades industries of disputes regarding long service leave 
for employees in these industries, the Commission commenced to hear the 
matters on 4th April, 1963. The trade unions submitted that nothing had 
happened to reverse the Commission’s decision of 16th September, 1959, 
hence no award should be made. The employers stated that the present 
application arose because the substantial uniformity of long service leave 
entitlements under the various State Acts, which existed at the time of the 
Commission’s 1959 decision, no longer prevailed because of the amending 
New South Wales legislation granting thirteen weeks leave after 15 years’ 
service. Ina majority decision handed down on 6th June, 1963, the Commission 
(Moore and Sweeney JJ., Gallagher J. dissenting) rejected the unions’ submission 
that it should refrain from making provisions for long service leave in its awards 
and decided that the matters should proceed to hearing. 


The two cases were listed and called together on 29th August, 1963, before 
the Commission as constituted by Wright J. (Acting President), Moore and 
Sweeney JJ. (Deputy Presidents). The unions asked for an adjournment to 
enable application to be made to the Acting President “ for an assembly of a 
Presidential Session of the Commission including, if possible, all the presidential 
members ’’. In the alternative, the unions asked for an adjournment to enable 
an application to be made to the High Court for a writ of mandamus to require 
the Acting President to hear the application. Both appeals were rejected and 
the Commission decided that the hearing of the two cases should proceed. 


The applicant employers completed submissions for an award prescribing 
leave on the basis of a ‘‘ national code’ which provided thirteen weeks leave 
after completion of twenty years service with the one employer, and six and a half 
weeks on completion of each succeeding ten years service thereafter. 


The New South Wales Government intervened and submitted that the 
Commission should do nothing which would reverse the standard of long service 
leave in that State nor make itself a barrier to the operation, on a State wide 
basis, of State legislation. It was stated that should the Commission make an 
award embodying a lower standard than that in New South Wales and extend 
it to that State, there would, in consequence, be considerable industrial unrest. 
The New South Wales Government asked for exemption of workers in the State 
from any award of long service leave that the Commission may make or, failing 
this, the adoption of the New South Wales standard. 


The Tasmanian Government also intervened and stated that any award 
made should be in terms as would direct compliance with provisions operating 
from time to time under State law in the several States and/or long service 
leave provisions operating under Tasmanian law should apply, or in the 
event of making an award in any other terms, Tasmania should be exempted. 


The trade unions sought, by an action in the High Court, to prohibit the 
Commission from proceeding to a settlement of the disputes in the two industries 
but they were unsuccessful. 





* Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 92, pp. 566-571. 
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Matters relating to long service leave in respect to other Commonwealth 
awards were stood over pending the completion of the hearing of the graphic 
arts and metal trades cases. 


On 11th May, 1964,* the Full Bench of the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission, announced its decision and the main points are set 
out below. 


Long service leave entitlement would be calculated on the basis of thirteen 
weeks for twenty years of unbroken employment, in respect of employment 
before 11th May, 1964 (or in New South Wales, Ist April, 1963), and at the 
rate of thirteen weeks for fifteen years in respect of service after 11th May, 1964 
(or in New South Wales, Ist April, 1963). After further periods of ten years 
employees would be entitled to an additional pro-rata period of leave calculated 
on the same basis. Those employees who completed an unbroken contract 
of employment of ten years but less than fifteen years and whose employment 
was terminated by death, or by the employer for any cause other than serious 
and wilful misconduct, or by the employee on account of illness, incapacity or 
domestic or other pressing necessity, would be entitled to pro-rata payment. 


Exemptions obtained by employers under State legislation, except in South 
Australia, would continue, pending further order of the Commission. Any long 
service leave allowed, or payment in lieu thereof made, before 11th May, 1964, 
under a State law or long service leave scheme would be taken into account 
for the purpose of these awards. 


The rate of payment while on leave would be the current award 
rates applicable at the date on which the employee commenced leave. This 
rate, however, would be subject to basic wage changes and marginal adjustments 
which occurred during the leave period. The position of piece-workers and 
part-time and casual workers was reserved for further consideration. 


The leave is to be taken after twenty-eight days’ notice by the employer in 
one continuous period, or, if the employer and the employee agree, in not more 
than three separate periods for the first thirteen weeks’ entitlement and in not 
more than two separate periods for any subsequent entitlement. Employees on 
long service leave were not to engage in any employment for hire or reward 
with other employers respondents to the awards, and employers under the awards 
were not to employ any such employees who are known to be on leave. 


Contracts of employment cannot be terminated either by the employer to 
avoid leave obligations imposed by the awards or through a slackness of trade 
if the employee is re-employed within six months, or for any other reason if the 
worker is re-employed within two months. Interruption or termination of 
employment arising directly or indirectly from an industrial dispute would 
be deemed as not breaking continuity of employment, provided the employee 
returned to work in accordance with the settlement terms of the dispute but the 
period of absence from duty would not count for long service leave purposes. 
Apprentices who entered into a contract of employment within a period of twelve 
months after the completion of an apprenticeship with the employer may include 
the neriod of apprenticeship in their entitlement to long service leave from that 
employer. Service with the Commonwealth armed forces and the Civil 
Construction Corps (established under the National Security Act 1939-1946) 
would be counted as employment with the employer by whom the employee was 
last employed prior to service with either of these forces. 
in SEO anos nw ene ee ee eee 
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* Print No. A9584 P. 10. 
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In its judgment the Commission made the following observations: ‘‘ In 
approaching the problem of deciding the form of long service leave in these 
awards we have carefully considered the provisions of the existing State Acts, 
and in South Australia the terms of the agreement. However our responsibility 
is not to be discharged by adopting the standards of a particular State Act, 
but rather by seeking to formulate long service leave provisions for these two 
industries which will, in our judgment, do justice between employer and 
employee’’.* 


‘““It seems to us the decision as to the number of qualifying years must 
ultimately be an act of judgment, made without the benefit of any earlier 
arbitral precedent, and in a field where the existing standards are based on 
legislation or upon industrial agreements. In all the circumstances we consider 
that we should prescribe a period of 15 years as a sufficient period to require an 
employee to work for one employer in order to qualify’’.t 


(ii) Australian Territories —Long service leave codes for employees covered 
by Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory awards were 
prescribed on 4th December, 1961, by the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission in Presidential Session. The Commission decided that 
employees should be granted three months’ long service leave after twenty years 
service with one employer, even if part of this service was outside the Territory. 
In addition, the Australian Capital Territory code prescribed that employees 
presently employed might “ go back for a period of 25 years in regard to the 
calculation of their present or future entitlement of long service leave ’’.t 


(iii) Stevedoring Industry.—The Stevedoring Industry Act 1962 which came 
into force on 19th November, 1962 amended the Stevedoring Industry Act 
1956-1961 (see Labour Report No. 49, page 145) by extending the eligibility and 
qualifying periods of the long service leave provisions of the Act. No changes 
were made to the entitlement for long service leave which remained at thirteen 
weeks after twenty years’ qualifying service and six and a half weeks for each 
subsequent ten years’ qualifying service. 


3. New South Wales.—Long service leave was first introduced for the 
majority of workers by the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1951, which 
provided such leave for workers under State awards. This Act was replaced by 
the Long Service Leave Act, 1955, which extended the benefits to any worker 
within the State. Leave provided for was three months for twenty years’ 
continuous service with the same employer. 


In 1963 the Long Service Leave Act, 1955 was amended by the Long Service 
Leave (Amendment) Act, 1963, which was assented to, and took effect from, Ist 
April, 1963. The provisions of the Act apply to workers in the whole State 
with the exception of those employed in the Public Service or in certain 
Government undertakings as these were already receiving long service leave 
benefits either on more favourable terms or under another Act. 


Under the amended Act the term “‘ ordinary time rate of pay ”’ (i.e. the rate 
of pay for which employees were to be paid for their long service leave) was 
defined to exclude payments for shift work, overtime and other penalty rates. 
In cases where, during the period of twelve months immediately preceding the 
date on which the worker entered or was deemed to have entered upon long 
service leave, or the date of his death (as the case may be), the worker would 


* Print No. A9584, p. 18. Ferbids-3p. 22. t Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 98, 
p05; 
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receive any amounts due from bonus, incentive or other similar schemes, had 
such amounts been paid in equal weekly payments throughout that period of 
twelve months. 

The Act amended the qualifying period for long service leave from twenty to 
fifteen years. It also provided that those employees who have completed—(1) 
at least ten years but less than fifteen years service and whose services 
are terminated for any reason; or (2) a minimum of five years service as an 
adult and whose services are terminated by the employer for any reason, or by 
the employee through illness, incapacity, or domestic or other pressing necessity, 
or by death of the employee, are eligible for payment for long service leave on 
the pro-rata basis of three months for fifteen years service. ‘The term “ service 
as an adult ”’ is defined as meaning service with an employer during which the 
employee received a rate of pay either—(a) not less than the lowest rates fixed 
under an award or industrial agreement for an adult male or adult female in the 
same trade, classification or calling as the worker; or (b) a rate of pay not less 
than the rate prescribed by the award for a journeyman in the same trade, 
classification or calling; or (c) if no award or calling covers the occupation, then 
the period of service with the employer on and from the age of twenty-one 
years. 


For workers whose service with an employer began before this amending 
Act and who were entitled to long service leave, the amount of such leave was 
to be the sum of the amounts calculated on the old (1955 Act) and the new 
(1963 Act) bases according to periods of service before and as from the commence- 
ment of the 1963 Act. 


Workers on completing their apprenticeship with an employer, were now 
allowed twelve months, instead of six, to enter into a contract of employment 
with the employer and the period of apprenticeship is to be included for the 
purpose of determining period of service with that employer. 


Previously employers had been gratned exemptions, by the Industrial Com- 
mission of New South Wales, from the long service leave provisions of the 1955 
Act on the understanding that they grant workers benefits in the nature of 
long service leave under a scheme which would not place workers in a less 
favourable position than that specified in the Act. As from Ist April, 1964, no 
such exemptions would be granted unless long service leave is provided in the 
scheme. To enable the review of exemptions under the former Act the 
Industrial Commission, either on its own motion or that of an industrial union 
of employers or employees, or an employer concerned, would review the terms 
of any exemptions previously granted and if the benefits under the scheme, the 
subject of the exemption, were not as favourable as those specified in the 
amending legislation, or if it was no longer in the best interests of the workers 
concerned that the exemption should continue, then the Commission may— 
(i) vary either the terms of the exemption or any conditions necessary for the 
granting of the exemption; or (ii) revoke the exemption. 


The Long Service Leave (Metalliferous Mining Industry) Act, 1963 was 
assented to on 13th December, 1963, and came into operation on Ist January, 
1964. The object of the Act was to confer on certain workers in the 
metalliferous mining industry the right to three months’ long service leave 
after ten years’ service. The Act stated that a worker covered by its 
provisions would not be eligible to entitlements under the Long Service Leave 
Act, 1955-1963. 
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Workers’ entitlement to long service leave under the Act would be on the 
basis of three months for twenty years for service prior to the commencement 
of the Act and three months for ten years for service thereafter. The remaining 
provisions of the Act substantially followed provisions of the Long Service Leave 
Act, 1955-1963. 


4. Victoria.—The Factories and Shops (Long Service Leave) Act 1953 
first provided for long service leave for workers in Victoria, the provisions of 
this Act being subsequently incorporated in the Labour and Industry Act. 
Leave provided for is thirteen weeks for twenty years’ continuous service with 
the same employer. Contributions by employers to retirement schemes can be 
taken into consideration in dealing with exemptions from the Act. 


5. Queensland.—In 1952 the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
was amended to include long service leave provisions for employees within the 
jurisdiction of the Industrial Court, and the Act was amended again in 1955 
to extend these provisions to any employee in respect of whose employment 
there was not in force an award or industrial agreement under the Act and to 
seasonal workers in sugar mills and meat works. Leave provided for is thirteen 
weeks for twenty years’ continuous service with the same employer. 


6. South Australia.—The Long Service Leave Act, passed in 1957, exempts a 
large number of industrial agreements with wide industrial coverage from 
specifying long service leave for employees. For those covered by the Act, 
leave provided for is seven days in the eighth and in each subsequent year of 
continuous service. Contributions by employers to retirement schemes can 
be taken into consideration in dealing with exemptions under the Act. 


7. Western Australia.—The Long Service Leave Act was passed in 1958, 
but it does not apply to employees whose conditions of work are regulated 
under the Western Australian Industrial Arbitration Act. The Court of 
Arbitration of Western Australia, in an order dated Ist April, 1958,* incor- 
porated, in most of the awards and agreements within its jurisdiction, provisions 
similar to those in the Long Service Leave Act. Leave provided for is thirteen 
weeks for twenty years’ continuous service with the same employer. Contribu- 
tions by employers to retirement schemes can be taken into consideration in 
dealing with exemptions from the Act. 


A general inquiry into long service leave, public holidays, annual leave and 
hours was held by the Court in 1961. In its judgment, delivered on 5th May, 
1961,+ the Court rejected the major claims by the parties relating to long service 
leave. However, it deleted a sub-clause of the 1958 Order which entitled an 
employer to offset any payment in respect of long service leave under the Order 
against any payment by him to any long service leave scheme, superannuation 
scheme, pension scheme, retiring allowance scheme, provident fund or the like 
or under any combination thereof operative at Ist April, 1958. 


8. Tasmania.—The Long Service Leave Act, which was passed in 1956, 
provides for thirteen weeks leave for twenty years’ continuous service with the 
same employer. Contributions by employers to retirement schemes can be 
taken into consideration in dealing with exemptions from the Act. 





* Western Australian Industrial Gazette, Vol. 38, p. 261. + W.A.I.G., Vol. 41, p. 355. 
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§ 9. Child Endowment in Australia. 


In June, 1927, the Commonwealth Government called a conference of State 
Premiers to consider a national scheme of child endowment. After discussion, 
the matter was referred to a Royal Commission appointed by the Commonwealth 
Government. 


The Commission submitted its report in December, 1928. The findings 
and recommendations were given in Labour Report No. 19. 


At a conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers held in May, 1929, 
the Prime Minister stated that the Commonwealth Government was not 
prepared to adopt a scheme financed entirely from the proceeds of taxation. 
It agreed with the majority of the Commission that child endowment could not 
be separated from the control of the basic wage—a power which the Common- 
wealth did not possess and which the States were not prepared to relinquish. 
The Government, therefore, did not propose to establish any system of child 
endowment. 


It was generally agreed that any scheme which would increase the charges 
upon industry would be unwise at that particular time. The matter of child 
endowment was accordingly left to be dealt with by the State Governments. 


In 1941, the Commonwealth Government introduced a scheme of child 
endowment throughout Australia. Appropriate steps were then taken for the 
termination of existing schemes operating in New South Wales and the Common- 
wealth Public Service. The New South Wales system of child endowment 
operated from July, 1927 to July, 1941, and the Commonwealth Public Service 
system from November, 1920 until July, 1941. Details of these Schemes 
appeared in earlier issues of the Labour Report (see No. 36, page 103). 

From Ist July, 1941, when the Commonwealth Child Endowment scheme was 
introduced, the rate of endowment for children under 16 years of age was 5s. a 
week for each child in excess of one in a family and for each child in an approved 
institution. The rate was increased to 7s. 6d. a week from 26th June, 1945, 
and to 10s. a week from 9th November, 1948. Endowment for the first child 
under 16 years in a family was first provided for by an amendment of the 
legislation in June, 1950. Endowment for full-time student children and 
increased rates for third and subsequent children were introduced in January, 
1964. At present the main features of the scheme are as follows :— 


Any person who is a resident of Australia and has the custody, care and 
control of one or more children under the age of 16 years or, of student children 
over 16 years but under 21 years, or an approved institution of which children 
are inmates, is qualified to receive an endowment in respect of each child. There 
are provisions to meet cases of families divided because of divorce, separation, 
unemployment or death of a parent. In such cases payment may be made to 
the father, mother or another person. There is no means test. 


Since January, 1964, the rates are: 


(a) first or only child under 16 years in a family, 5s. a week; 
(b) second child under 16 years in a family, 10s. a week; 


(c) third or subsequent children under 16 years in a family, children in 
an approved institution, full-time student children between 16 
and 21 years, 15s. a week. 
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There is a twelve months residential requirement for claimants and children 
who were not born in Australia, but this is waived if the Department of Social 
Services is satisfied that the claimant and the child are likely to remain 
permanently in Australia. 


Under certain conditions endowment may be paid to Australians who are 
temporarily absent overseas. Endowment is payable to Aboriginals unless they 
are nomadic or primitive. 


* Endowment is paid for the children of members of the naval, military or 
air forces of the United Kingdom who are serving with the Australian Forces 
from the time of arrival of the children in Australia. 


A summary of the operations of this scheme during each of the years 
1958-59 to 1962-63 is given below. 


CHILD ENDOWMENT: AUSTRALIA. 





Family,Groups. Institutions. 

nn Pe ee Re | (reve EOE a hte H 
At 30th June— Claims Number of Number of Gaiden 

in Force Endowed Number. Endowed 

Children. Children. 
1959 1,451,516 3,149,516 421 22.307 3171-829 
1960 1,476,835 352 25-65)) 443 234156 3 252415 
1961 1,501,180 3,313,225 465 21,077 3,340,302 
1962 15256074 3,395,449 479 24,685 3,420,134 
1963 1,535,388 3,432,166 497 25,454 3,457,620 





Sn nn nn ee eee eUEtSSIS SEIS ESSE ans Sn el 


Average Average 


Annual Number of Number of 
Paes Annual Rate of Endowed aes 
Year. Endowees Liability Endowment Children craaeeagt 
and at 30th June. Ber Endo wee ed ENC ONSS 10.000 of 
aeons 30th June. | 30th June. | Population. 
2 £ £ 

1958-59... 67,539,615 63,597,690 43.415 2.170 3,154 
1959-60.. 62,531,977 65,363,883 43.841 2.186 3,165 
1960-61.. 74,302,614 6753325512 44.384 2.207 3,178 
1961-62.. 66,377,628 69-123'522 44.963 De229 3,195 
1962-63.. 67,710,463 69,938,076 45.120 Zeazos 3,167 


Le 
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Note.—Further detail on subjects dealt with in this chapter is contained in 
other publications of this Bureau. For subjects relating to population censuses 
reference should be made to the series of mimeographed and printed publications 
issued by the Bureau. Detailed information on employment and unemployment 
and the Work Force Survey is contained in the monthly mimeographed bulletin. 
Employment and Unemployment. Current information is also available in the 
Monthly Review of Business Statistics, the Digest of Current Economic Statistics, 
and the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, and preliminary estimates 
of civilian employment are issued in a monthly statement Wage and Salary 
Earners in Civilian Employment. 


THE WORK FORCE. 
§ 1. General. 


The work force comprises two categories of persons: those who are employed 
and those who are unemployed. In the first category are included employers, 
self-employed persons, wage and salary earners, and unpaid helpers. 
Comprehensive details for each State and Territory and for Australia as a 
whole in respect of persons in the work force, classified according to 
characteristics such as age, sex, conjugal condition, industry, occupational 
status and occupation, are obtained only at a general census of population. 
Quarterly estimates of the civilian work force are derived from the results of 
surveys of a sample of households selected by area sampling methods. 
Estimates are at present available only for the six State capital cities combined. 
A summary of the information about the work force that was obtained at the 
population census of June, 1961, and earlier censuses is given in section 2. 
Estimates derived from the quarterly work force surveys appear in section 3. 

In Labour Report No. 48, 1960, and earlier issues, tables were published 
showing particulars of total occupied persons in each State and Territory and 
in rural and non-rural industry at various population census dates to June, 1954. 
Although the figures were derived from census results, they differed because of 
certain adjustments from recorded census figures. Corresponding particulars in 
respect of the population census of June, 1961, have not been compiled. 


§ 2. Population Censuses. * 


1. Occupational Status.—{i) General. Occupational status of persons 
classified as in the work force at population census dates covers two broad 
groups: those at work and those not at work. The first group comprises 
employers, self-employed persons, employees (on wage or salary) and unpaid 
helpers. The category “‘ not at work” includes those who stated that they 
were usually engaged in work, but were not actively seeking a job at the time of 
the census by reason of sickness, accident, etc., or because they were on strike, 
changing jobs, or temporarily laid off, etc. It includes also persons able and 
willing to work but unable to secure employment, as well as casual and seasonal 
workers not actually in a job at the time of the census. The numbers shown as 
‘““not at work” in the following three tables, therefore, do not represent the 
number of unemployed available for work and unable to obtain it. 

(ii) Australia, 30th June, 1954 and 1961. The following table shows the 
occupational status of the population at the census of 30th June, 1961, as 
compared with that at the 1954 census. 


* Particulars of full-blood Aboriginals are not included in the tables in this section. 
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At the 1961 census, 79.3 per cent. of persons in the work force were wage and 
salary earners classified as ‘‘ at work”; 9.8 per cent. were self-employed; 6.3 
per cent. were employers; and 4.1 per cent. were “not at work”. Persons 
in the work force constituted 40.2 per cent. of the population, compared with 
41.2 per cent. in 1954. 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF THE POPULATION: AUSTRALIA. 





Census, 30th June, 1954. Census, 30th June, 1961. ; 
: ncrease, 
Occupational status. 1954-61. 


Males. Females. 


— 


Persons. Males. Females. | Persons. 


| 
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In work force— 
At work— 
Employer ee 220,878 30,104) 250,982); 224,369 42,712| 267,081 16,099 
Self-employed aoe 359,617 51,583; 411,200) 350,111 62,704; 412,815 1,615 
Employee(a) ee 2,216,681 739,802] 2,956,483|| 2,449,132} 901,902) 3,351,034 394,551 
Helper(b) ay 18,430 9,913 28,343 13,689 7,871 21,560 —6,783 
Total at Work .. 2,815,606 mn 831,402| 3,647,008); 3,037,301} 1,015,189) 4,052,490) 405,482 
Not at work(c) se 41,014 14,000 55,014 128,626 43,980 172,606 117,592 
Total in Work Force || 2,856,620| 845,402| 3,702,022\| 3,165,927| 1,059,169| 4,225,096|| 523,074 
Not in work force ee 1,689,498] 3,595,010) 5,284,508 | 2,146,325] 4,136,765} 6,283,090 998,582 
Grand Total oe 4,546,118) 4,440,412 8,986,530) 5,312,252) 5,195,934) 10,508,186|| 1,521,656 
(a) On wage or salary. (b) Not on wage or salary. (c) See explanation in sub-para.(i) 
page 144. 


Note. —Minus sign ( — ) denotes decrease. 


(iii) States and Territories, 30th June, 1961. The following table shows 
particulars of the occupational status of the population of each State and 
Territory at the 1961 census. 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF THE POPULATION: CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1961. 


























Seu n e N.S.W. | Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A. Tas. N.T. | A.C.T. | Australia. 
In work force— 

At work— 

Employer .. 95,651} 73,103] 43,469} 24,213} 20,521 8,221 897 1,006] 267,081 
Self-employed | 138,571} 120,867] 67,806] 40,978] 29,784] 13,191 723 895} 412,815 
Employee(a) |1,298,143| 958,258] 438,947| 298,688] 217,692] 104,717] 12,144] 22,445] 3,351,034 
Helper(b) .. 6,452 5,923 4,833 1,952| 1,624 699 55 22 21,560 
Total at Work |1,538,817| 1,158,151] 555,055} 365,831) 269,621] 126,828) 13,819] 24,368] 4,052,490 
Not at work(c) | 63,699} 51,912) 29,941] 11,730} 10,163 4,090 424 647| 172,606 


ee Se 


Total in Work 


Force .. |1,602,516|1,210,063| 584,996) 377,561| 279,784| 130,918| 14,243) 25,015| 4,225,096 
Not in work 


force .. 2,314,497] 1,720,050) 933,832} 591,779) 456,845) 219,422) 12,852) 33,813] 6,283,090 


ified ia [cea aie zie eae ma Pees is esa ay (Anaad ieee as ees 
Grand Total |3,917,013)2,930,113 1,518,828) 969,340] 736,629, 350,340) 27,095 ge a2) 10 tees 
| 

















pt On wage or salary. (b) Not on wage or salary. (c) See explanation in sub-para. (i) 
page 144. 


(iv) Persons Not at Work, classified by Cause. The total number of persons 
“not at work ’” has been recorded only at the dates of the various censuses. 
Since the 1947 census this category has included all persons (usually engaged 
in industry, business, trade, profession or service) who were out of a job and 
not at work at the time of the census, for whatever reason, including any not 
normally associated with unemployment. The following table shows the 
numbers recorded as ‘“‘ not at work” at the censuses of 30th June, 1947, 
1954, and 1961, classified according to cause. As explained in sub-para. (i) 
above, the totals shown as “not at work” do not represent the number of 


unemployed available for work and unable to obtain it. 
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PERSONS NOT AT WORK,(a) BY CAUSE: AUSTRALIA. 
SEE EET GEER eeeeeeeeeeeeer ieee 


|Unable to} Tempo- Industrial} Other. 






































Census. pepabiets ee Illness. | Accident. dispute. (b) | Total 
MALES 
| | 
1947 ae nae D314 12,458 14,639 2,985 | 475 18,743 | 66,614 
1954 oe oe 9,912 4,423 11,879 2,804 344 11,652 41,014 
1961 fe ahs 85,455 12,153 13,931 6,262 547 10,278 | 128,626 
FEMALES. 
1947 ow. ae 2,254 2,449 4,396 280 24 tipsy PA 16,915 
1954 we se 3,685 1,386 4,310 318 17 4,284 14,000 
1961 ee tre 28,056 | 4,012 3;925 787 202 4,998 43,980 
| 
PERSONS. 
1947 ee aes 19,568 14,907 19,035 3,265 499 269255 | 83,529 
1954 ae are 13,597 5,809 16,189 59) [py 361 15,936 | 55,014 
1961 ae po fal bs Ses Ue 16,165 19,856 7,049 749 152276 | 172,606 
(a) Persons in the work force who were “‘not at work” (see explanation in sub-para (i) page 144) 
at the time of the census. (5) The majority of these persons were resting between jobs or changing 


jobs. 


2. Industry.—(i) General. For census purposes, industry may be defined as 
any single branch of productive activity, trade or service. All persons engaged 
in any such branch of economic activity are classified industrially as belonging 
to that particular branch, irrespective of their personal occupations within the 
industry. Thus a single firm may employ persons performing completely 
different occupations in order to make a particular product, or to render a 
particular service, but the industrial classification of each of these persons is 
determined by the nature of the product made or of the service rendered by the 
firm that employs him. 


(ii) Australia, 30th June, 1954 and 1961. The following table shows the 
number of persons in the work force in each industry group and sub-group at 
the censuses of 1954 and 1961. The figures include those at work and those not 
at work. 


At the 1961 census, 60 per cent. of males and 20 per cent. of females were in 
the work force. Of the males in the work force, those engaged in manufacturing 
constituted the largest group (28.0 per cent. of the total); followed by those in 
commerce, 14.3 per cent.; primary production, 13.3 per cent.; building and 
construction, 11.5 per cent.; and transport and storage, 7.9 per cent. The 
more important industry groups in which females were engaged were manu- 
facturing, 23.9 per cent.; commerce, 22.2 per cent.; community and business 
services, 21.5 per cent.; and amusement, hotels, personal service, etc., 12.8 
per cent. A diagram showing the industry of the population at the 1961 census 
appears on page |61. 





INDUSTRY OF THE POPULATION: AUSTRALIA. 


Industry group and sub-group. 





Primary production— 
Fishing 
Hunting and trapping . 
Rural industries 
Forestry 


Total, Primary Production .. 


Mining and quarrying— 
Mining (including open-cut une 
Quarrying a : 


Total, Mining and Quarrying 


Manufacturing— 

Cement, bricks, glass and stone . 

Products of petroleum and coal 
(excluding chemical and gas 
works) 

Founding, engineering and metal- 
working 

Ships, veninles: parts ‘and acces- 
sories 

Yarns, textiles and articles thereof 
(excluding clothing and _ fur- 
nishing drapery) 

Clothing and knitted ‘goods (in- 
cluding needleworking) 

Boots, shoes and accessories (other 
than rubber) ; 

Food, drink and tobacco 

Sawmilling and wood products 
(other than furniture) 

Furniture and fittings (other than 
metal), bedding and furnishing 
drapery es 

Paper and paper products, printing, 
bookbinding and photography 

Chemicals, dyes, explosives, paints 
and non-mineral oils 

Jewellery, watchmaking, electro- 
plating and minting . 

Skins and leather; goods of leather 
and leather substitutes (other 
than clothing or footwear) 

Rubber goods 

Musical, surgical and scientific 
instruments and apparatus 

Plastic products (n.e.i.) 

Other me oe 

Undefined 


Total, Manufacturing 


Electricity, gas, water and sanitary 
services (production, supply and 
maintenance)— 

Gas and electricity 
Water supply, sewerage, ‘etc. 


Total, Electricity, etc., Services 


Building and construction— 


Construction and _ repair of 
buildings .. 
Construction works (other than 
buildings) ae : 
Total, Building and Con- 
struction 


Transport and storage— 
Road transport 
Shipping 
Loading and discharging vessels. . 
Rail and air transport . 
Storage 


Total, Transport and Storage 
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Males. 


8,124 
1,361 
396,519 
13,725 


es | | | ES |S |S 
——————_—_———. 





ee | | eS |S | SVT 


32,083 


909 
152 





419,729 


46,220 
6-721 








ee | a | | SD 


1,061 


3,104 


190 
32,305 
6,463 


26,243 
73,367 


10,228 
21,927 


2,136 






3,424 
261,736 
139,116 


55,863 
96,511 


OH Pep M 
145,015 


55,388 





52,941 


44,455 






i | | | | 
— 


re | a | | 
os 


ES | ES |S | | ST 
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Increase 
or 
decrease 
—) 
BersOUs 1954261. 
8,252 —314 
1315 —188 
435,411} —32,412 
13,847| 11499 
458,885) —34,413 
47,394| —8,842 
7,007 1,872 
54,401} —6,970 
48,311 5,195 
6,669 3,245 
331,849) 70,113 
140,780 1,664 
53,510) —2,353 
89,667| —6,844 
25,263} —2,088 
153,894 8,879 
52,211} —3,177 
26,317 156 
90,437| 17,714 
50,526} 10,057 
7,261 —505 
9,563| —2,384 
21,904 3,638 
8,308 2,716 
10,515 4,462 
8,646 43 
4,704 2,473 
1,140,335} 113,004 
Se 
65,396| 10,958 
28,915 9,703 
94,311} 20,661 
234,517} 35,860 
os. 
137,814} 10,849 
372,331| 46,709 
112,114) 16, a0 
29,856 
26,171 —19 988 
99,515 907 
1,844 230 

















269,500! 14,215 
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INDUSTRY OF THE POPULATION: AUSTRALIA—continued. 























Census, 30th June, 1954, Census, 30th June, 1961. Increase 
or 
Industry group and sub-group. decrease 
—) 
Males. | Females. | Persons. | Males. | Females. | Persons. 1954-61. 
Communication. . 63,802 16,748 80,550 75,294 18,522 93,816) 13,266 
Finance and se 
Banking , 30,746 12,159 42,905 38,564 20,600 59,164; 16,259 
Insurance ; 18,078 13,066 31,144 25,422 19,807 45,229| 14,085 
Other finance and property 12,664 7,500 20,164 22,288 14,464 36,752! 16,588 
Total, Finance and Property 61,488 32,725 94,213 86,274 54,871 141,145} 46,932 
Commerce— 
Wholesale trade , 123,107 34,594| 157,701 146,362 42,614) 188,976] 31,275 
Livestock and primary produce 
dealing, etc. a on 25,701 5,387 31,088 29,121 6,449 35,570 4,482 
Retail trade 238,660} 149,932) 388,592} 276,234] 185,986 462, 220| 73,628 
Total, Commerce .. 387,468} 189,913} 577,381] 451,717| 235,049 686,766) 109,385 
Public authority (n.e.i.) and defence 
services— 
Public authority activities (n.e.i.) 72,070 25,568 97,638 84,232 29,986} 114,218] 16,580 
Defence: enlisted personnel 44,798 1,888 46,686 42,226 1,780 44,006| —2,680 
Defence: civilian employees 9,972 IGA 12,187 9,361 2,168 11,529 —658 
Total, Public Authority 
(n.e.1.), etc. Ae ne 126,840 29,671 156,511 135,819 33,934; 169,753] 13,242 
Community and business services 
(including professional)— 
Law, order and public safety 25,974 8,209 34,183 33,124 122235 45,359| 11,176 
Religion and social welfare 12,830 9,821 22,651 15,033 12,610 27,643 4,992 
Health, hospitals, etc. 35,504 75,888] 111,392 43.047) 106,522) 149,569} 38,177 
Education 39,672 51,851 91,523 58,357 76,096} 134,453) 42,930 
Other 22,532 125556 35,088 32,665 20,444 53,109} 18,021 
Total, Community and Busi- 
ness Services a 136,512} 158,325} 294,837] 182,226] 227,907 410,133] 115,296 
Amusement, hotels and other accom- 
modation, cafés, personal 
service, etc.— 
Amusement, sport and recreation 212525 9,697 Si222 31,309 10,851 42,160 4,938 
Private domestic service 6,703 30,763 37,466 SIA 26,919 32,692} —4,774 
Hotels, boarding houses, etc., and 
restaurants , ote 43,525 65,087; 108,612 50,824 70,561 12153851 12,773 
Other personal services 2250 19,939 41,189 24,622 948 908 iF) 51,899} 10,710 
Total, Amusement, Hotels, 
etc. ae cy 99,003} 125,486} 224,489) 112,528] 135,608 248,136] 23,647 
Other industries. 34 22 56 69 75 144 88 
Industry inadequately described or 
not stated : on PAT AN | aA ty 37,428 57,211 28,229 85,440) 48,012 
Total in Work Force 2,856,620} 845,402) 3,702,022| 3,165,927| 1,059,169} 4, 225,096| 523,074 
Not in work force : 1,689,498} 3,595,010} 5,284,508) 2, 146, 325} 4, 136, 765| 6,283, 090 998,582 


Grand Total 


| | | | | a 


4,546, 118 4,440,412) 8,986,530) 5,312, ae 5,195,934) 10,508,186/1,521,656 





For reasons of space a classification by industry group and sub- -group, 
similar to that given above, cannot be shown for States and Territories. 
Details of individual industries, by sex, are published for each State and 
Territory and for Australia as a whole in the mimeographed 1961 Census 


Bulletin No. 29. 


3. Industry and Occupational Status.—Males and females in the work force 
at the 1961 census are classified in the following table according to industry and 


occupational status. 


Only the major industry groups are shown in this table; 


particulars for each sub-group are available in the mimeographed 1961 Genes 


Bulletin No. 34. 
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PERSONS IN THE WORK FORCE, BY INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATIONAL STATUS: 
AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1961. 
















































































At work. 
sos Notat | inthe 
ndustry group. work. 
loyer em- ployee. (b) otal. force. 
P ployed. | (a) | 
MALES 
Primary production of aes 57,374| 198,774) 139,132 11,273} 406,553 13,176} 419,729 
Mining and quarrying .. ae 566 1,441 49,214 43 51,264 677 52,941 
Manufacturing. . 29,140) 21, aa 805,857 277| 856,824) 30,303) 887,127 
Electricity, gas, water and sanitary 
services .. ne 320| 281] 87,301 5} 87,907 760! 88,667 
Building and construction a 29,611) 31,071} 282,215 197| 343,094) 21,998) 365,092 
Transport and storage .. se 10,422} 23,630! 210, 617) 136| 244,805 6,428) 251,233 
Communication ae sis 83 261] 14, 407| 13 74,764| 530} 75,294 
Finance and property... = 3,655 3,641) 8,219 59 85,574 700} 86,274 
Commerce 54, 477| 44,261) 3411343 715| 440,796 10,921} 451,717 
Public authority (n.e.i.) and defence | 
services - 7 11357125 a 135-125 694| 135,819 
Community and business serv ices 
(including professional) 19,945 1,243) 153,354 208} 180,750 1,476| 182,226 
Amusement, hotels and other ac- 
commodation, cafés, personal 
service, etc. .. Eee - 18,048 16,094; 73,602) 490} 108,234) 4,294) 112,528 
Other industries 7 19) 38) 1] 65) 4) 69 
Industry inadequately described or 
not stated .. ae ee 721 1,845; 18,708 272| 421-5461) 35,665), 757,214 
Total Males in the Work | 
Force a a 224,369| 350,111 2,449,132 13,689) 3,037,301| 128,626|3,165,927 
aa re a ov me ve OO SS 2 ee 
FEMALES. 
fe Es ee Se ee eee SS EE 
Primary production ae ee 9,552 18,599} 7,650) 3,023 38,824 332| 39,156 
Mining and quarrying .. ae 22 18| 1,406 1 1,447 13 1,460 
Manufacturing. . He 4,367 3,674; 233,681 359| 242,081 127 253,208 
Electricity, gas, water and aay 
services : 22 3] 5,598 1 5,624 20) 5,644 
Building and construction a 958) 270 5,880 32 7,140 99) 7,239 
Transport and storage .. ae 865 630| 16,573 40 18,108 159 18,267 
Communication ns ae 32 152} 18,063 20 18,267 255 18,522 
Finance and property... ets 324 434) 53,713 47 54,518 353) 54,871 
Commerce 15,097 18,106) 194,518 1,901} 229,622 5,427| 235,049 
Public authority (n. e.i.) and defence 
services a a 33,702/ os 33,702 232| 33,934 
Community and business services 
(including professional) . 1,989 3,616} 217,954 707| 224,266 3,641} 227,907 
Amusement, hotels and other ac- 
commodation, cafés, pasenal 
service, etc. .. . : 9,256 16,790} 102,479 1,547| 130,072 5,536} 135,608 
Other industries 12 24} 33 1 70 5} 1) 
Industry inadequately described or | 
not stated... a ss 216 388) 10,652 192) 11,448 16,781}; 28,229 
Total Females in the Work 
Force : = 42,712| 62,704\| 901,902 7,871\1,015,189|  43,980|1,059,169 
| 
(a) On wage or Salary. (b) Not on wage or salary. (c) See explanation in sub-para. (i) 


page 144. 


4. Occupational Status, Age and Conjugal Condition.—In the next two tables 
males and females at the census of 30th June, 1961, are classified according to 
occupational status in conjunction with age and conjugal condition. 
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OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF MALES, BY AGE AND CONJUGAL 
CONDITION: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1961. 





Occupational status and 


Age last birthday (years). 











conjugal condition. 
sare 15-19. | 20-24. | 25-34. | 35-44. | 45-54. | 55-64. po.and Total. 
Employers— 
Never married 715 3-315 6,052 3-311 2,413 15525 818 (a) 18,149 
Married .. Bt 23 2,361 | 34,820 | 59,189 | 57,188 | 31,252 | 12,873 197,706 
Married but perma- 
nently separated 17 266 681 815 542 249 2,570 
Widowed ; 2 63 273 699 1,196 2,076 4,309 
Divorced. . 2 | ey 496 553 321 111 1,635 
Total Employers 738 5,695 | 41,353 | 63,950 | 61,668 | 34,836 | 16,127 |(a) 224,369 
Self-employed— 
Never married is 4,780 | 11,892 | 14,513 9,122 7,961 5,453 2,798 \(b) 56,565 
Married x 62 6,677 | 55,607 | 78,157 | 72,253 | 45,361 | 21,083 279,200 
Married but perma- 
nently separated Ae 29 499 1,022 1213 907 473 4,143 
Widowed ye 1 10 93 380 1,094 2,179 3,787 7,544 
Divorced. . Be ays 10 246 695 871 613 224 2,659 


| | | ee 


Total Self-employed} 4,843 | 18,618 | 70,958 | 89,376 | 83,392 | 54,513 | 28,365 |(6) 350,111 


Employees (on wage 


or salary)— 
Never married »- | 255,550 | 214,144 | 145,624 | 63,926 | 40,192 | 23,330 4,879 \(c) 753,676 
Married ae 3,346 | 83,212 | 417,637 | 460,436 | 371,751 | 217,073 | 38,995 1,592,450 
Married but perma- 

nently separated 36 1,056 8,741 12,913 12,416 7,381 1,500 44,043 
Widowed ae 16 112 1,040 3,433 8,467 13,278 6,964 33,310 


Divorced. . oe 9 139 3,530 8,257 8,585 4,489 644 253053 


Total Employees 
(on Wage or 
Salary) .. | 258,957 | 298,663 | 576,572 | 548,965 | 441,411 | 265,551 52,982 |(c)2,449,132 


Helpers (not on wage 





or salary)— 
Never married ae 6,808 1,964 821 339 288 263 207 \(d) 11,546 
Married ae 13 93 230 202 234 401 442 1,615 
Married but perma- 

nently separated ote 1 14 23 32 36 33 139 
Widowed oe, 1 oe 1 10 22 76 212 322 


Divorced... Pie oe - Z i bit 19 19 10 67 


Total Helpers (not 
on Wage or 





Salary) ae 6,822 2,058 1,068 591 595 795 904 \(d) 13,689 
Total at work— 

Never married .. | 267,853 | 231,313 | 167,010 | 76,698 | 50,854 | 30,571 8,702 \(e) 839,936 
Married .. Ae 3,444 | 92,343 | 508,294 | 597,984 | 501,426 | 294,087 | 73,393 2,070,971 

Married but perma- 
nently separated 36 1,103 9,520 | 14,639 | 14,476 8,866 2255 50,895 
Widowed an 18 124 1,197 4,096 | 10,282 | 16,729 13,039 | 45,485 
Divorced. . 5 9 151 3,930 9,465 | 10,028 5,442 989 | 30,014 
Total at Work .. | 271,360 | 325,034 | 689,951 | 702,882 | 587,066 | 355,695 | 98,378 |(e)3,037,301 

| | 














Note.—For footnotes see next page. 
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OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF MALES, BY AGE AND CONJUGAL 
CONDITION: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30TH JUNE, 1961.—continued. 


Age last birthday (years). 


Occupational status and 
conjugal condition. 











15-19. | 20-24. | 25-34. | 35-44. | 45-54. | 55-64. | ©9294 | Total. 





me a | | 












Not at work(f)— 


Never married 17,181 14,360 | 12,027 6,173 4,369 3,198 508 |(g) 58,844 
Married 284 3,518 | 13,590 | 14,772 13,977 | 11,068 2,071 59,280 
Married but perma- 
nently separated 9 156 962 1,403 1,506 952 158 5,146 
Widowed 1 16 1 254 656 1,188 415 2,603 
Divorced. . 17 354 832 909 580 61 EI EY) 
Total Not at Work | 17,475 18,067 | 27,006 | 23,434 | 21,417 | 16,986 3,213 |(g) 128,626 


Total in work force— 


Never married 285,034 | 245,673 | 179,037 | 82,871 5552251355109 9,210 |(h) 898,780 
Married .. 3,728 | 95,861 | 521,884 | 612,756 | 515,403 | 305,155 | 75,464 2130.25) 
Married but perma- 
nently separated 45 1,259 | 10,482 | 16,042 | 15,982 9,818 2,413 56,041 
Widowed ; 19 140 1,270 4,350 | 10,938 | 17,917 | 13,454 48,088 
Divorced.. 9 168 4,284 | 10,297 10,937 6,022 1,050 32.701, 
Total in Work 
Force .. | 288,835 | 343,101 | 716,957 | 726,316 | 608,483 | 372,681 | 101,591 (A)3,165,927 


Not in work force— 
Never married 
Married . 

Married but perma- 


125,840 | 17,662 8,710 6,949 7,805 | 11,041 | 29,626 


(i)1,825,865 
106 701 2,457 4°6535) 1610;219 519 37,19551179,128 234,45 


nently separated 6 46 258 634 1051 2,205 7,931 12,131 
Widowed : 1 9 47 VA 590 4,348 | 62,831 67,997 
Divorced. . . 12 189 497 746 1,386 3,043 5,873 

Total Not in Work 

Force Penlele5.953 18,430 11,661 12,904 | 20,411 56,175 | 282,559 |(i)2,146,325 


Total males— 


Never married 410,874 | 263,335 | 187,747 | 89,820 | 63,028 | 44,810 | 38,836 |(j)2,724,645 


Married . 3,834 | 96,562 | 524,341 | 617,409 | 525,622 | 342,350 | 254,592 | 2,364,710 
Married but perma- 
nently pep ete ed 51 1,305 | 10,740 | 16,676 | 17,033 | 12,023 | 10,344 68,172 
Widowed ; 20 149 Shy 4,521 11,528 | 22,265 | 76,285 116,085 
Divorced. . 9 180 4,473 10, 794 | 11,683 7,408 4,093 38,640 
Grand Total 414,788 | 361,531 | 728,618 | 739,220 | 628,894 | 428,856 | 384,150 |( j)5,312,252 
Png ae rk 
(a) Includes 2 aged 10-14 years. (b) Includes 46 aged 10-14 years. (c) Includes 6,031 
aged 10-14 years. (d) Includes 856 aged 10-14 years. (e) Includes 6,935 aged 10-14 years. 
(f) See explanation on page 144. (g) Includes 1,028 aged 10-14 years. (h) Includes 7,963 aged 
10-14 years. (i) Includes 567,742 aged 0-4 years, 536,046 aged 5-9 years, 514,444 aged 10-14 years. 


(j) Includes 567,742 aged 0-4 years, 536,046 aged 5-9 years, 522,407 aged 10-14 years. 
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OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF FEMALES, BY AGE AND CONJUGAL 
CONDITION: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1961. 


——_—__ see 


Age last birthday (years). 
2 a ee ee 


Occupational status and 
conjugal condition. 






































15-19. | 20-24. | 25-34. | 35-44. | 45-54. | 55-64. | ©S and | zopay, 
Employers— 
Never married 105 261 412 619 913 778 522 3,610 
Married .. ave 32 884 6,249 | 11,058 9,104 3,304 729 31,360 
Married but perma- 
nentlv separated 1 8 92 212 227 132 29 701 
Widowed aye 5 101 550 1,574 1,998 2,042 6,270 
Divorced. . 1 1 65 248 283 131 42 771 
Total Employers 139 1,159 6,919 | 12,687 | 12,101 6,343 3,364 42,712 
Self-employed— 
Never married 421 709 939 1,295 1,980 1,956 1,396 |\(a2) 8,697 
Married .. oe 110 1,822 8,879 | 13,060 | 11,485 35122 1,402 41,880 
Married but perma- 
nently separated 4 32 221 501 621 356 155 1,890 
Widowed eee 3 109 616 1,776 2,953 3,266 8,723 
Divorced. . 5 132 403 551 324 99 1,514 
Total Self-em- 
ployed oe 535 PRs YE | 10,280 | 15,875 | 16,413 10,711 6,318 |\(a@) 62,704 
Employees (on wage or 
salary)— 
Never married 231,956 | 111,855 | 50,596 | 32,131 29,696 | 19,809 6,180 |(6) 488,178 
Married .. 4,831 | 44,069 | 81,056 | 101,977 67,053 18,077 1,583 318,646 
Married but perma- 
nently separated 143 1,864 7,729 10 480 8,774 3-525 449 32,964 
Widowed . 32 204 1,334 6,096 | 15,108 14,195 3,888 40,857 
Divorced. . 12 320 3,901 7,653 6,689 2,450 232 21,257 
Total Employees 
(on Wage o 
Salary) .. | 236,974 | 158,312 | 144,616 158,337 | 127,320 | 58,056 12,332 |(b) 901,902 
Helpers (not on wage 
or salary)— 
Never married 1,659 487 325 200 171 152 117 |(c) 3,288 
Married .. re 49 227 788 1,098 1,074 500 149 3,885 
Married but perma- 
nently separated x) 19 56 70 54 30 6 238 
Widowed ; 5 28 d2 121 122 348 
Divorced. . Zz 19 Zt 36 20 8 112 
Total Helpers (not 
on Wage or 
Salary) 1,711 735 1,193 1,423 1,407 823 402 \(c)__—«°7;,871 
Total at work— 
Never married 234,141 | 113,312 | 52,272 | 34.245 32,760 | 22,695 8,215 |(d) 503,773 
Married .. a 5,022 | 47,002 | 96,972 | 127,193 88,716 | 27,003 3,863 3955771 
Married but perma- 
nently separated 151 1,923 8,098 | 11,263 | 9,676 4,043 639 35,793 
Widowed 32 212} 1,549] 7,290 | 18,530 19,267 9,318 56,198 
Divorced. . 13 328 4,117 8,331 | 7,559 2,925 381 23,654 
Total at Work 239,359 | 162,777 | 163,008 11188,322 | 157,241 75,933 | 22,416 |(d)1,015,189 
| | 


eae | : 


Note.—For footnotes see next page. 
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OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF FEMALES, BY AGE AND CONJUGAL 
CONDITION: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30TH JUNE, 1961.—continued. 





Age last birthday (years). 





Occupational status and 
conjugal condition. 65 and 








15-19. | 20-24. | 25-34. | 35-44. | 45-54. | 55-64. nee Total 
Not at work(e)— 
Never married ys 14,138 5,779 2,974 1,309 112 756 113 |(f) 27,266 
Married . : 352 1,766 2,659 2,819 1,691 452 22 9,761 
Married but perma- 
nently separated 45 311 833 1,080 804 259 23 Rk bp) 
Widowed ats 2 15 75 383 855 518 74 15922 
Divorced.. a 2 42 319 608 526 169 10 1,676 
Total Not at Work | 14,539 7,913 6,860 6,199 5,058 2,154 242 |(f) 43,980 
Total in work force— 
Never married .. | 248,279 | 119,091 55,246 | 35,554 | 33,942 | 23,451 8,328 |(g) 531,039 
Married . 5,374 | 48,768 99,631 | 130,012 | 90,407 | 27,455 3,885 405,532 
Married but perma- 
nently separated 196 2,234 8,931 | 12,343 10,480 4,302 662 39,148 
Widowed _ 34 227. 1,624 6013 19,385 19,785 9,392 58,120 
Divorced.. _ 15 370 4,436 8,939 8,085 3,094 391 25,330 
Total in Work 
Force .. | 253,898 | 170,690 | 169,868 | 194,521 | 162,299 | 78,087 | 22,658 |(g)1,059,169 
Not in work force— 
Never married eilhe.335 13,443 10,653 | 10,779 | 14,110 | 22,807 | 56,030 |(h)1,789,812 
Married . 21,665 | 149,908 | 474,750 | 483,091 | 384,226 | 250,894 | 174,688 1,939,222 
Married but perma- 
nently separated 195 1,444 6,122 7,619 TeoO2 7-Sle2 8,465 39,219 
Widowed ae 37 Bal 2-326 7,898 | 24,454 | 71,252 | 244,265 350,503 
Divorced.. 1 15 151 1,702 3.315 4,313 4,526 3,987 18,009 
Total Not in Work 
Force 140,247 | 165,217 | 495,553 | 512,702 | 434,665 | 357,291 | 487,435 |(h)4,136,765 
Total females— 
Never married .. | 366,614 | 132,534 | 65,899 | 46,333 | 48,052 | 46,258 | 64,358 |()2,320,851 
Married . ; 27,039 | 198,676 | 574,381 | 613,103 | 474,633 | 278,349 | 178,573 2,344,754 
Married but perma- 
nently separated 391 3,678 15,053 | 19,962 | 18,042 | 12,114 9,127 78,367 
Widowed oe 71 498 3,950 | 15,571 43,839 | 91,037 | 253,657 408,623 
Divorced.. An 30 52 | 6,138 | 12,254 | 12,398 7,620 4,378 43,339 
Grand Total .. | 394,145 | 335,907 | 665,421 | 707,223 | 596,964 | 435,378 | 510,093 |(7)5,195,934 
(a) Includes 1 aged 10-14 years. (b) Includes 5,955 aged 10-14 years. (c) Includes 177 
aged 10-14 years. (d) Includes 6,133 aged 10-14 years. (e) See explanation on page 144. 
(f) Includes 1,015 aged 10-14 years. (g) Includes 7,148 aged 10-14 years. (h) Includes 
541,751 aged 0-4 years, 511,475 aged 5-9 years and 490,429 aged 10-14 years. (i) Includes 541,751 


aged 0-4 years, 511,475 aged 5—9 years and 497,577 aged 10-14 years. 


5. Married Women in the Work Force.—At the 1961 census, 444,680 married 
women (including 39,148 women who were married but permanently separated, 
legally or otherwise) were recorded as being in the work force. This represented 
42 per cent. of the total number of females in the work force. At the 1954 
census the corresponding percentage was 34.3. 
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Between 1954 and 1961, there was an increase of 154,748 or 53.4 per cent. 
in the number of married women in the work force, compared with an increase 
of 213,767 or 25.3 per cent. in total females in the work force. The largest 
increase (both numerical and proportional) in any age group was for married 
women aged 35-39 years, where the increase in the seven years 1954-61 was 
almost 82 per cent. A comparison for all age groups is given below. 


MARRIED WOMEN IN THE WORK FORCE ACCORDING TO AGE: AUSTRALIA. 


Married women in the work 


force.(a) Increase, 1954-61. 
Age last birthday (years). — 
Census, Census, 
30th June, 30th June, Number. Per cent. 
1954.(b) 1961.(c) 
15-19 me as re 3,549 5,570 2,021 56.95 
20-24 on ate oe 35,452 51,002 15,550 43 .86 
25-29 AA 56 o° 43,899 49,537 5,638 12.84 
30-34 a ote ee 43,320 59,025 15,705 36.25 
35-39 o6 oe ele 41,046 74,660 33,614 81.89 
40-44 oe ate ote 42,265 67,695 25,430 60.17 
45—49 ae ae ee 33,492 59,745 26,253 78.39 
50-54 ee oe 5c 23,346 41,142 17,796 16.23 
55-59 a one oe 13,539 22,415 8,876 65.56 
60-64 is oie ae 6,609 9,342 PAIRS) 41.35 
65 and over .. awe ae 3,415 4,547 ile y4 SB ia) be 
Total ate ne 289,932 444,680 154,748 5323 
(a) Includes women married but permanently separated, legally or otherwise. (b) The figures 


shown for 1954 include an allowance for the number of women whose conjugal condition was not stated. 


(c) A conjugal condition was allocated prior to tabulation in all instances where this information was 
not stated. 


6. Occupation.—(i) General. The working population may be classified 
according to distinct concepts—(i) the occupation, which is personal to the 
individual, and (ii) the industry in which the individual carries on his occupation. 
Thus the occupation of a person is the kind of work that he or she personally 
performs, while industry is defined as any single branch of productive activity, 
trade or service. Particulars of the work force classified according to industry 
are given on pages 147-148; this paragraph contains particulars of the principal 
occupation groups (major and minor) of the work force at the census of 30th 
June, 1961. Details of individual categories of occupations are published in 
the mimeographed 1961 Census Bulletin No. 32. 


(ii) Australia, 30th June, 1961. The following table shows, for Australia, 
the numbers of males, females and persons in the work force in each of the 
principal occupation groups at the 1961 census. Data of this type were last 
obtained at the 1947 census, but a comparison of the figures derived therefrom 
with those shown below is not possible because of differences in clazz‘fication. 


Only those persons regarded as being in the work force are classified 
according to occupation. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE POPULATION: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1961. 








Occupation group. Males. 
Professional, technical and related workers— 

Architects, engineers and surveyors 29,776 

Chemist, physicists, geologists and other physical 
scientists : 8,014 

Biologists, veterinarians, agronomists and related 
scientists 3,955 
Medical practitioners and dentists 13,920 
Nurses ; a ar 3,866 

Professional medical workers, n.e.c., and medical 
technicians 9,705 
Teachers me 44,601 
Clergy and related members of religious orders 10,925 
Law professionals 6,484 
Artists, entertainers, writers and ‘related workers 155371 
Draftsmen and technicians, n.e.c. Me 36,230 
Other professional, technical and related workers ae 24,598 
Total Professional, etc., Workers 207,445 


Administrative, executive and managerial workers— 
Administrators and executive officials, government, 
n.e.c. ¥ oe 11,502 


Employers, workers on own account, directors and 


managers, n.e.c. 243,041 
Total Administrative, etc., Workers .. 254,543 
Clerical workers— 
Book-keepers and cashiers 23,880 
Stenographers and typists or 
Other clerical workers .. 2112365 
Total Clerical Workers 241,245 
Sales workers— 
Insurance, real estate salesmen, saleswomen, 
auctioneers and valuers 11,528 
Commercial travellers and manufacturers’ agents aN 34,519 
Proprietors and shop-keepers working on own 
account, n.e.c., retail and wholesale trade, sales- 
men, saleswomen, shop assistants and related 
workers 141,996 
Total Sales Workers 188,043 
Farmers, fishermen, hunters, timber getters and related 
workers— 
Farmers and farm managers 257,991 
Farm workers, n.e.c. 149,723 
Wool classers 2,957 
Hunters and trappers oe 1,504 
Fishermen and related workers .. 7,454 
Timber getters and other forestry workers. 13,666 
Total Farmers, etc. 433,295 
Miners, quarrymen and related workers— 
Miners and quarrymen 30,420 
Well drillers and related workers OTA 
Mineral treaters 1,678 
Total Miners, Quarrymen, etc. 33,169 | 





Females. Persons. 
170 29,946 

637 8,651 
342 4,297 
1,497 15,417 
59,950 63,816 
5,128 14,833 
56,726 101,327 
3,124 14,049 
260 6,744 
6,859 22,230 
6,360 42,590 
32553 30,151 
146,606 354,051 
Diy. 11,754 
43,085 286,126 
43-537 297,880 
20,109 43,989 
125,509 125,509 
161,190 S825 55 
306,808 548,053 
697 12.225 
619 35,138 
133,356 p/ [ae py 
134,672 3222/15 
28,549 286,540 
8,227 157,950 
: 2,957 
13 | ao I 
71 Ife YA: 

25 13,691 
36,885 470,180 
15 30,435 
1,071 
1,678 


15 | 33,184 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE POPULATION: AUSTRALIA, 
CENSUS 30th JUNE 1961.—continued. 


Occupation group. 


Workers in transport and communication occupations— 


Deck officers, engineer officers and pilots, ship 

Deck and engine room hands, ship; barge crews and 
boatmen 

Aircraft pilots, navigators and flight engineers 

Drivers and firemen, railway 

Drivers, road transport ; 

Guards and conductors, railway 

Inspectors, supervisors, traffic controllers 
despatchers, transport 

Telephone, telegraph and related telecommunication 
operators 

Postmasters, postmistresses, postmen and messengers 

Workers in transport and communication oc- 
pations, n.e.c. 


and 


Total Workers in Transport, etc. 


Craftsmen, production-process workers and labourers, 
n.e.c.— 

Spinners, weavers, knitters, dyers and related workers 

Tailors, cutters, furriers and related workers 

Leather cutters, lasters and sewers (except gloves and 
garments) and related workers 

Furnacemen, rollers, drawers, moulders and related 
metal making and treating workers 

Precision instrument makers, watchmakers, jewellers 
and related workers .. 

Toolmakers, machinists, plumbers, welders, platers 
and related workers . 

Electricians and related electric and electronic workers 


Metal makers, metal workers and_ electrical 
production-process workers, n.e.c. 7 ee 

Carpenters, joiners, cabinetmakers and _ related 
workers 

Painters and decorators 

Bricklayers, plasterers and construction workers, 
n.e.c. 


Compositors, pressmen, engravers, bookbinders, and 
related workers 

Potters, kilnmen, glass and clay formers and related 
workers : 

Millers, bakers, brewmasters and related food and 
beverage workers 

Chemical and related process workers 

Tobacco preparers and tobacco product makers 

Craftsmen and production-process workers, n.e.c. .. 

Packers, labellers and related workers 

Stationary engine, excavating, lifting equipment 
operators and related workers 

Waterside workers and related freight handlers 

Labourers, n.e.c. 


Total Craftsmen, etc. 


Males. 


4,274 
11,639 
1,754 
14,440 
146,236 
4,238 
20,843 


3,056 
23,705 


13,600 


243,785 


16,534 
18,148 


15,149 
20,811 
11,495 


319,143 
104,454 


51,299 


137,167 
46,554 


92,187 
30,993 
10,490 


80,744 
16,308 
1,154 
26,943 
7,238 


SD;/22 
93,368 
203,044 


1,358,945 


Females. 


13 


ON 


"527 


899 


19,504 
35235 


1,649 


25,833 


21,209 
64,725 


9,965 


767 


5,280 
1,266 


16,657 


1,354 
393 


6,759 
1,264 


12,653 
3,428 
1,473 

11,796 

14,727 


1,398 


| 
175,114 


| 
} 
| 








Persons. 


4,287 
11,639 
1,760 
14,440 
146,763 
4,238 
21,742 


22,560 
26,940 


15,249 


269,618 


37,743 
82,873 


25,114 
20,811 
125262 


324,423 
105,720 


67,956 


138,521 
46,947 


92,187 
Si; 122 
11,754 


935397 
19,736 

ZAG2 
38,739 
21,965 


PHP A 
94,766 
203,044 


1,534,059 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE POPULATION: AUSTRALIA, 
CENSUS, 30TH JUNE, 1961.—continued. 
Occupation group. Males. Females. Persons. 
Service, sport and recreation workers— 

Fire brigade men, policemen, policewomen, pro- 
tective service and related workers 31,629 5311 32,160 
Housekeepers, cooks, maids and related workers 17,753 87,599 105,352 
Waiters, waitresses, bartenders .. 13,703 22,234 35,937 
Building caretakers, cleaners 26,128 19,172 45,300 
Barbers, hairdressers, beauticians and related workers 9,291 139395 22,646 
Launderers, dry cleaners and pressers 6,992 11,287 18,279 
Athletes, sportsmen and related workers .. S215 202 3,417 
Photographers and related camera operators 2,982 691 3.675 
Embalmers and undertakers oe 735 Ms 735 
Service, sport, recreation workers, n.e.c. .. 18,084 12,108 30,192 
Total Service, etc., Workers 130,512 167,179 297,691 
Members of armed services, enlisted personnel 42,226 1,780 44,006 
Occupation inadequately described or not stated 32,719 20,940 53,659 
Total in Work Force 3,165,927 | 1,059,169 | 4,225,096 
Not in work force 2,146,325 | 4,136,765 | 6,283,090 
Grand Total 5,312,252 | 5,195,934 |10,508,186 





n.e.c.—Not elsewhere classified. 


The proportion of the work force in each major group of occupation is 


shown in the following table. 


PROPORTION OF THE WORK FORCE IN EACH OCCUPATION GROUP: 


AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1961. 


Major occupation group. 


Professional, technical and related workers .. 

Administrative, executive and managerial workers 

Clerical workers 

Sales workers 

Farmers, fishermen, hunters, timber getters and related 
workers 

Miners, quarrymen and related workers 

Workers in transport and communication occupations 

Craftsmen, production-process workers and labourers, 
N.e.c. 

Service, sport and recreation workers 

Members of armed services, enlisted personnel 

Occupation inadequately described or not stated 


Total in Work Force 


Proportion of total (per cent.). 


Males. 


ON nv 


—" 
ew 
| 


n.e.c.—Not elsewhere classified. 


(iii) States and Territories, 30th June, 1961. 


1961 census is shown in the following table. 


Females. 


13. 
4. 
bes be 
12s 


ake 


ONwoWN 


“oO — 0 


° 


Persons. 


— 
oS) 
NO fs 


— 
no 
CO 


WOOwW 


pond 
S 
—) 
i] 


The number of persons in 
each State and Territory in each major and minor occupation group at the 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE POPULATION: CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1961. 





Occupation group 
(abbreviated descrip- 

tions—for detailed N.S.W. Vic. Qld. S°A: W.A. Tas. NT: jG Ne Aust. 
description see table 

on pages 155-7). 


i | | a | | ST | LT 


Professional, etc.— 


Architects, etc. a 12,465 9,215 2,797 2,566 1,443 1,014 140 306| 29,946 
Chemists, etc. ae 2,978 2,969 948 788 419 229 79 241 8,651 
Biologists, etc. 1,384 1,069 754 359 339 249 34 109 4,297 
Medical practnrs., 
dentists .. = 6,184 4,239 2,032 ERS | 1,063 392 45 131 15,417 
Nurses ey - 23,496| 17,582 9,305 5,742 4,845 2,280 281 285} 63,816 
Professional medical 
workers, etc. a 5,925 4,425 1,947 1,183 902 368 29 54] 14,833 
Teachers .. 36,216} 29,710} 13,188 9,846 7,419 3,724 287 937} 101,327 
Clergy, etc. ae 4,948 3,947 2,106 1,247 1,149 469 114 69} 14,049 
Law professionals .. 3,139 1,900 797 366 288 167 18 69 6,744 
Artists, etc. x 9,734 6,277 2,596 1573 1,291 537 52 170} 22,230 
Draftsmen, etc. Sr 16,667; 12,638 4,211 4,538 2,450 1,182 227 677| 42,590 
Other - oe 11,595} 10,022 2,808 2,478 1,765 850 101 532] 30,151 
Total Profes- 
sional, etc. .. 134,731} 103,993) 43,489) 32,017) 23,373 11,461 1,407 3,580] 354,051 
Administrative, etc.— 
Administrators, etc. 4,042 2152 7S 1,070 1,058 502 90 495 11,754 
Employers, etc. ¥e 108,408} 87,257) 37,718] 25,430] 17,418 7,809 877 1,209} 286,126 
Total, Adminis- 
trative,etc. .. 112,450} 90,039} 39,433! 26,500} 18,476 8,311 967 1,704] 297,880 
Clerical— 
Book-keepers, etc. .. 17,872} 13,889 4,526 3,142 3,022 1,151 165 222| 43,989 
Stenographers, etc. .. 50,000} 39,761 11,405} 11,082 8,376 3,315 310 1,260} 125,509 
Other Se a: 149,455} 105,292} 53,110} 31,697} 23,551 9,903 964 4,583] 378,555 


— | Lf | | 2200 ee OO 


Total, Clerical .. | 217,327] 158,942) 69,041} 45,921} 34,949) 14,369 1,439 6,065} 548,053 


























Sales— 
Insurance, etc. ae 4,489 3,690 1,690 1,199 770 330 17 40 125225 
Commercial, etc. .. 135725 10,627 4,527 3,041 2,311 qe 24 111 35,138 
Proprietors, etc. - 104,222} 77,105 38,698] 25,739 19,063 8,852 494 1,179| 275,352 
Total, Sales oy. 122,436} 91,422} 44,915) 29,979) 22,144 9,954 535 1380(322;715 
Farmers, etc.— 
Farmers, etc. ae 86,890] 77,974 55,678 30,694} 24,531 10,013 472 288] 286,540 
Farm workers, n.e.c. 51,416] 31,761 40,154 13,221 14,333 5,873 823 369} 157,950 
Wool classers ae 1,285 768 422 224 188 65 2 3 2957 
Hunters, etc. 581 220 274 233 141 38 30 Ng OUT 
Fishermen, etc. ts 2,230 882 1,437 970 1,419 540 31 16 UPA) 
Timber getters, etc... 4,065 3,191 S225 861 1,231 1,025 22. 71 13,691 
Total, Farmers, ar 
Glens: ae 146,467) 114,796} 101,190) 46,203) 41,843 17,554 1,380 747| 470,180 
Miners, etc.— 
Miners, etc. me 14,260 2,421 5,397 1,460 4,568 1,949 346 34| 30,435 
Well drillers, etc. .. 243 139 389 124 123 8 46 a 1,071 
Mineral treaters a 453 158 292 129) 283 251 108 4 1,678 
Total Miners, etc. 14,956 2.718 6,078 1A 3| 4,973 2,208 500 38 33,184 
Workers in transport, | 
etc.— 
Deck officers, etc. .. 1,448 (HP: 576| 647 593 212 39 - 4,287 
Deck hands, etc. .. 4,656 2,118 1,389) 1,594 1,404 423] 54 1 11,639 
Aircraft pilots, etc. .. 753] 477 248 73 142 15 44 8 1,760 
Drivers, etc., railway 5,361 2,195 3,755 1,126 1,671 319 10 3 14,440 
Drivers, road - 56,789| 41,577 19,675 13,040 9,769 4,736 523 654| 146,763 
Guards, etc., railway 1587 702 1,012 333 482 116 6 sie 4,238 
Inspectors, etc. ae 9,063 4,555 4,087 1,923 1,502 529 53 30} 21,742 
Telephone, etc., oper- 
ators... e 8,726 6,215 3,013 2213 1,369 738 112 174| 22,560 
Postmasters, etc. .. 9,991 7,696 3,948 2,461) 1,645 995 61 143 26,940 
Workers, n.e.c. a 5,942 4,535) 2,191) 1235 1,159 205 51 31 15,249 
Total, Transport, | | | | 
etc... aa 104,316) 70,842) 39,894) 24,545; 19,736) 8,288) ao 1,044 269,618 
| | | | | 





| | 1 | 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE POPULATION: CENSUS, 30TH JUNE, 1961.—continued. 





(Persons.) 
Occupation group 
(abbreviated descrip- 
tions—for detailed N.S.W. Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A. Tas. 1a fd Wa bay, eh rd te Aust. 
descriptians see table 

on pages 155-7). 

Craftsmen, etc. 
Spinners, etc. ae 10,961; 20,966 1,267 1,640 596 2,310 3 oe 37,743 
Tailors, etc. : 33,713} 33,562 7,404 4,313 2,821 934 25 101 82,873 
Leather cutters, etc. 8,621 12,026 1,800 1,588 818 226 14 21 25,114 
Furnacemen, etc. .. 9,705 4,969 1,812 2,089 1,145 1,061 19 11 20,811 
Precision instrument 

makers, etc. ay 4,863 3,922 1,463 946 679 310 18 61 12,262 
Toolmakers, etc. .. 126,082} 102,082) 33,863) 34,959} 17,753 7,783 951 950) 324,423 
Electricians, etc. .. 42,585} 29,390} 12,569) 10,342 6,094 3,781 362 597; 105,720 
Metal makers, etc., 

N.e.c. : ae 34,475} 19,005 5,053 5,784 2,440 1,044 90 65 67,956 
Carpenters, etc. ies 48,812) 37,362} 21,505; 11,990) 10,296 6,986 494 1,076] 138,521 
Painters, etc. ee 16,960; 14,126 6,017 5,087 2,814 1,312 204 427 46,947 
Bricklayers, etc. ae 34,456; 25,199) 11,371 10,102 6,096 3,356 379 1,228 92,187 
Compositors, etc. .. 16,177} 12,087 3,685 2,677 1,937 810 21 358 Sisloe 
Potters, etc. oe 6,028 3,026 716 1,027 673 192 10 82 11,754 
Millers, etc. 30,741; 26,512) 17,860 8,103 6,182 3,665 141 193 93,397 
Chemical, etc., workers 8,214 6,433 1,116 1271 819 1,883 ais oe 19,736 
Tobacco preparers, 

etc. F 1,342 1,160 106 6 12 1 a ie 2,627 
Craftsmen, etc., n.e.c. 17,005} 13,981 3,242 2,534 1,404 507 929) 44 38,739 
Packers, etc. 8,788 7,761 2,301 2,028 706 368 3 10 21,965 
Stationary engine, etc., 

workers 22 AST eo ol4 7,912 $172 4,209 2,145 264 319 apy Pr? 
Waterside workers, 

etc. oe se 345517)" (26,319). 13,023 9,533 6,972 3,864 373 165 94,766 
Labourers, n.e.c. .. 78,995| 54,392} 31,332} 17,340) 13,431 6,244 570 740| 203,044 

Total Craftsmen, 
etc... .- | 595,227| 467,794) 185,417) 138,531] 87,897) 48,782) 3,963 6,448) 1,534,059 
Service, sport, etc.— 
Fire brigade, pole, 

etc. : 12,034 8,648 4,863 3,036 Beit 1,029 202 237 32,160 
Housekeepers, etc. .. 38,560} 28,305 16,461 9,317 7,813 3.325 808 763) 105,352 
Waiters, etc. 15,538 7,714 5,452 2,884 21d 1,050 191 391 35,937 
Building caretakers, 

etc. ay ~~ 20,183} 12,903 4,354 3,836 2,664 968 109 283 45,300 
Barbers, etc. os 8,495 7,304 2,493 2,043 1573 602 38 98 22,646 
Launderers, etc. .. 7,159 5,834 2,336 1,303 1,118 406 59 64 18,279 
Athletes, etc. i 1,263 895 631 315 235 65 5 8 3,417 
Photographers, etc... 1,423 1,034 459 393 222 84 20 38 3,673 
Embalmers, etc. .. 300 Die 83 56 50 32 2 ve 135 
Workers, n.e.c. ae 11,092 (PREP: 4,959 2,422 3,048 896 103 137 30,192 


—_— | —  ———_ — ee | 


Total, Service, etc.| 116,047} 80,384) 42,091) 25,605} 21,551 8,457} 1,537 2,019| 297,691 


Members of armed ser- 
vices, etc. ies 17,303 12,380 5,970 2,542 2,283 273 1,407 1,848 44,006 


Inadequately described 
or not stated oe 21,256) 16,753 7,478 4,005 2,559 1,261 155 192 53;059 


Total in Work Force |1,602,516|1,210,063| 584,996) 377,561| 279,784| 130,918| 14,243) 25,015) 4,225,096 


Not in work force .. |2,314,497/1,720,050| 933,832] 591,779] 456,845] 219,422) 12,852} 33,813) 6,283,090 


Grand Total .. |3,917,013)2,930,113/1,518,828| 969,340) 736,629} 350,340) 27,095} 58,828/10,508,186 

















n.e.c.—Not elsewhere classified. 
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§ 3. The Work Force Survey: Six State Capital Cities. 


1. General.—Estimates of the civilian work force are obtained in February, 
May, August and November of each year for the six State capital cities from 
surveys based on a sample of dwellings selected by area sampling methods. 
These surveys are now being extended to non-metropolitan urban and rural 
areas; the results from these surveys will enable quarterly estimates of the 
Australian work force to be published. 


The survey information, which is obtained at sample dwellings by personal 
interview, enables the total civilian population fourteen years of age and over 
to be classified according to work force and demographic characteristics. The 
work force classification used conforms closely to that recommended by the 
Eighth International Conference of Labour Statisticians, Geneva, 1954. Under 
this classification, the category to which an individual is assigned depends on 
his actual activity or status (i.e. whether working, looking for work, etc.) 
during a specified week covered by the survey. 


The principal categories in the following tables are the employed and the 
unemployed, which together constitute the total work force, and the remainder, 
who are not in the work force. Details of these categories are as follows. 

(a) Employed persons comprise all those who, during the specified week, 
worked for pay, profit, or payment in kind, in a job or business, or 
on a farm, and those who had a job, business, or farm, but were 
temporarily absent for the whole of the specified week for reasons 
other than lack of work. Persons who worked as unpaid helpers in 
a family business, or on a farm, are included in the employed if they 
worked fifteen hours or more during the specified week. The 
category includes employees, employers and workers on own account. 

(b) Unemployed persons comprise all those who, during the specified 
week, did no work at all, did not have a job or business, and were 
actively looking for work. The category also includes persons 
absent from work for the whole of the specified week without pay 
because of lack of demand for their services (i.e. those laid off 
without pay for the whole of the specified week). 

(c) The work force consists of all persons who, during the specified week, 
were employed or unemployed in terms of the classifications given 
in (a) and (b) above. 

(d) Persons not in the work force are those who, during the specified 
week, were not classified as employed or unemployed in terms of 
the classifications given in (a) and (b) above. 


Figures in the tables which follow are estimates based on a sample and are 
therefore subject to sampling variability, that is, variations that may occur by 
chance because only a sample of the population is enumerated in the surveys. 
For this reason, figures are rounded but not adjusted to add to totals, because 
such adjustments would, in some cases, exceed the sampling variability of the 
estimate and tend to destroy its value as an indicator of movement. Further 
information on variability of survey estimates is available on request. 


2. Occupational Status, and Work Force Participation and Unemployment 
Rates.—The following table shows, for the period November, 1960, to May, 
1964, the distribution by major work force category of the civilian population 
fourteen years of age and over in the six State capital cities. The table also 
shows changes in the work force participation rate and unemployment rate over 
the period. As indicated in the general notes in paragraph 1 above, the 
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classification of the population by work force category conforms to the standard 
recommended by the International Conference of Labour Statisticians. This 
International Standard has not as yet been adopted for the population census, 
and consequently the figures in this table are not strictly comparable with those 
in the tables in the preceding section of this chapter. 


CIVILIAN POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER: OCCUPATIONAL 
STATUS. 


SIX AUSTRALIAN STATE CAPITAL CITIES. 
ESSE 


Occupational status. | 








! 
| Total Unem- 
| re : eer civilian force ploy- 
| Civilians in the work force. Ci. ilians population|| Pattici- | rent 
Survey not in 14 years pation t 
date. one wire a a ase is ic <c) 
zmployed.| Unem- wor 
| (a) ployed. (OOO) force. ato Z (per oat 
(7000). | (000). * | (000). | || ncentyy cook 
a ae ee ae ee ee 
MALES. 
a 
1960—-November(d) 7 1,682.4 Lies 1,693.9 358.1 2052-0 82.6 0.7 
1961—February(d) a 03r7 24.7 1,728 .4 336.8 2,065 .3 83.7 1.4 
May(d) .. oe 1,686.7 41.8 1,728.6 350.4 2,079 .0 83.1 2.4 
August .. - 1,678.4 5352 1,731.6 372.8 2,104.4 82.3 x | 
November a 1,689.0 38.2 Dei2ge 385.4 2NI2ES 81.8 22 
1962-February. . 1,705.8 40.5 1,746.3 376.3 2512256 82.3 23 
May a , iss 30.7 1,746.6 384.6 PX) Yay 82.0 1.8 
August .. = i7i4aod 26.0 1,740.8 398.2 2,139.0 81.4 15 
November oe 1,731.5 24.2 1,755.6 396.0 IS aT 81.6 1.4 
1963—February. . a 1,754.5 28.5 1,783.0 379.8 2,162.9 82.4 1.6 
May 7 Ne 1,752.9 28.2 L782 393.4 2,174.6 81.9 1.6 
August .. v 1,758 .6 221 1,781.3 403.2 2,184.5 81.5 1.3 
November cH 1,764.2 18.6 1,782.8 414.5 2,197.3 81.1 1.0 
1964-February. . 46 1,796.8 20.1 1,816.9 394.4 9 APA es 82.2 Peal 
May = ae 1,801.5 15.9 1,817.4 408.3 222527) 81.7 0.9 
ee 
FEMALES. 
ea eee 
1960—November(d) 7 764.4 11.9 776.2 1,395.2 217125 Shier / 1:5 
1961-—February(d) ae 758 .4 19.6 778.0 1,406.5 2,184.5 35.6 225 
May(d) .. - 741.1 25.8 766.9 1,430.2 219s 34.9 3.4 
August .. ee 737 .4 24.7 762.1 1,463.5 2225-5 34.2 ey? 
November ae 749 .4 21.6 771.0 1,465.7 223607 34.5 2.8 
1962—February. . ee 774.0 2A] 798.7 1,450.6 2,249 .3 3575 oN 
May ee ae Ted, 20.7 793.4 1,466.7 2,260.1 ep AN | 2.6 
August .. ee 778.1 15:5 793.6 1,477.0 2,270.6 35.0 2.0 
November ie 790.1 17.8 808.0 1,477.8 2,285.8 3553 oa} 
1963-February. . Me TL Deg, 22.4 808.1 1,488.2 2,296.3 35-2 278 
May Me es THEW 212 798.1 1,509.4 2,307.5 34.6 ye | 
August .. ss 793.8 IG eS7 f Sits 1,507.7 2,319.2 35.0 22 
November - 808 .9 DiS 820.4 1,515.4 2,559528 3551 1.4 
1964—-February.. a: 808 .2 22.1 830.4 1,520.3 2,350.7 ohyc! 7 Aa | 
May ate “1 821.6 te3 838.9 1,528.1 2,366.9 35.4 2.i 
eee | OE GS 
PERSONS. 
1960—November(d) ae 2,446.8 23.4 2,470.2 1,753.3 4,223.5 58.5 0.9 
1961—February(d) a 2,462.1 44.3 2,506.4 1,743.4 4,249.8 59.0 1.8 
May(d) .. i 2,427.8 67.6 2,495 .4 1,780.6 4,276.1 58.4 PAST) 
August .. ae 2,415.8 77.8 2,493.6 1,836.3 4,329.9 S126 aa | 
November ay 2,438 .4 59.7 2,498.1 eS5ic 4,349.3 57.4 2.4 
1962-February.. - 2,479 .9 65.1 2,545.0 1,826.9 4,371.9 58.2 2.6 
May - ie 2,488 .6 51.4 2,540.0 EsSi-3 4,391.3 57.8 Z20 
August .. Pe 2,492.9 41.6 2,534.4 E87552 4,409.7 Sics 1.6 
November - 2532156 42.0 2,563.6 1,873.8 4,437.4 57.8 1.6 
1963-February. . a 2,540.2 50.9 25912 1,868.0 4,459.2 58.1 2.0 
May oe ee 2,529.9 49.4 2:579°°3 1,902.8 4,482.2 SES 1.9 
August .. a 25524 40.4 2,592.8 1,910.9 4,503.7 57.6 1.6 
November -) Den KS | 30.1 2,603 .2 1,929.9 4,533.1 57.4 eZ 
1964-February.. Be 2,605.0 42.3 2,647 .3 1,914.7 4,562.0 58.0 1.6 
May < Be, 2,623.1 33572 2,656.3 1,936.4 4,592.7 57.8 Lez 
eee 


(a) Includes wage and salary earners, employers, self-employed persons, and unpaid helpers who 


worked 15 hours or more per week in a family business. (b) The civilian work force as a percentage 
of the civilian population 14 years of age and over. (c) The unemployed as a percentage of the 
civilian work force. (d) Metropolitan area boundaries of Melbourne, Brisbane and Hobart, as 


defined for statistical purposes, were changed in June, 1961, by inclusion of additional areas. Figures for 
Noveniber, 1960, February, 1961, and May, 1961, are therefore not strictly comparable with those for 
ter surveys. 


6666/64.—6 
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3. Work Force Participation and Unemployment Rates.—The table below 
shows, for the civilian population 14 years of age and over in the six 
State capitals, work force participation rates and unemployment rates by age 
group and conjugal condition for the period November, 1960, to May, 1964. 


CIVILIAN POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER: WORK FORCE 
PARTICIPATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT RATES, BY AGE GROUP AND 
CONJUGAL CONDITION. 


SIX AUSTRALIAN STATE CAPITAL CITIES. 








(Per cent.) 
me 
| 
| Age group (years). 
| Total 
| | civilian 
| | 20-44. 45-64. popula- 
Particulars. | | ? P tion 
5 an 14 years 
| 14-19. | Not | Not | over. of age 
| | Married.| married. Married. | married. | and over. 
| | (a) | | E(9) | | 





er 


WorK Force PARTICIPATION RATE.(5) 





























Males— 1960—November(c) 54.1 99.1 91.3 93.7 80.8 28.4 82.6 
1961—February(c) 62.6 | 98.8 | 93.5 | 93.6] 80.3 | 26.6 | 83.7 
May(c) .. | 59.0] 99.0] 92.1 | 94.0] 81.0} 25.8] 83.1 
August .. | 57.1] 98.7| 91.4] 93.7] 81.6] 23.0] 82.3 
November .. | 54.2] 98.6] 91.8] 93.4] 80.7 | 22.2 | 81.8 
| 

1962—February 57.3 | 98.6 | 93.0 | 93.6} 78.1 | Diet| B82a3 
May 54.5 | 98.9| 91.7 | 93.6] 81.0] 21.6 | 82.0 
August 51.5 | 98.8 | 91.0] 93.9} 78.6] 21.9 | 81.4 
November .. 51.6 98.8 91.5 93.6 80.1 Dae 81.6 
1963—February 56.2} 98.8 | 93.4 | 93.6 ore 22.1 | 82.4 
May 54.2| 98.8 | 91.8 | 93.8] 81.5} 21.3 | 81.9 
August 53.4] 98.8 | 91.9 | 93.4} 80.2] 20.9] 81.5 
November .. | 52.8 | 98.6 | 91.3 | 93.6 | 80.0] 20.0] 81.1 
1964—February .. | SOE OS 65, 102 38 OSES | 80.4 | 20.6 | 82.2 
May 57.9 | 98.7 | 90.9 | 93.1 | 78.5 | 20.4! 81.7 

| | a | 
Females—1960—November(c) | 55.4 | 33.6 | 87.1 | 23.2 | SI.1 | 4:5 | S50) 
1961—February(c) | 62.3| 31.7| 87.7| 23.2| 48.1| 4.0] 35.6 
May(c) 58.5 | 30.9] 86.8} 23.8 | 47.9| 4.4 | 34.9 
August 55.3 | 31.3 | 86.4 | 23.0] 45.9 | 39) 1 34e2 
November .. | 54.3] 31.4] 86.6] 24.2] 46.1] 4.2] 34.5 
1962—February .. | 59.0 | 31.9 | 87.7 | 24.0 | 48.2| 4.4 | 35.5 
May _| 57.6! 31.4] 86.7| 24.2! 46.9] 4.4 | a5. 
August | 55.6] 32.0} 86.3 | 24.3 | 46.4 3, 891035.0 
November .. | 54.6 | 32.6 | 87.6 | 24.6 | 46.3 | 4.6 | 35.3 

| 

1963—February .. | 57.3} 31.8 | 87.1 | 23.7 | 46.8) 4.4) 35.2 
May Ol) 5424 | 32-33) 58623 1 22:9 | 47.7} 4.2] 34.6 
August | 54.5 | 32.2 | 87.5 | 23.5 | 47.9 | 4.0] 35.0 
November .. | 54.0 132;.91 8774419236, 47-0 4.0} 35.1 
1964—February .. | 58.0 | 32.6| 86.7| 23.3 | 47.11 3.5 | 35.3 
May .. | 58.5 | 32.9] 86.5 | 23.5| 46.4| 3.2 | 35.4 

| | 

| \ i ' 
(a) Includes never married, widowed and divorced, (b) The civilian work force as a percentage 


of the civilian population. (c) See footnote (d) to table on page 165. 
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CIVILIAN . POPULATION! 14 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER: WORK FORCE 
PARTICIPATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT RATES, BY AGE GROUP AND 
CONJUGAL CONDITION—continued. 


SIX AUSTRALIAN STATE CAPITAL CITIES. 
(Per cent.) 


Sanne ee Ss 











Age group (years). 

Total 

| civilian 
20-44. 45-64. popula- 

Particulars. tion 
| 65 and | 14 years 

| 14-19. Not Not over. of age 
Married.! married.| Married.| married. and over. 

| | @ | (a) | | 








| | | 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE.(b) 


a 











Males— 1960—November(c) | af 0.4 1.0 0.4 1.9 1.0 Lt ef 

1961—February(c) Sra, 0.8 ye) 0.9 220 eer 1.4 

May(c) 4.0 1 ee Ase], hss 4.6 | FS) 2.4 

August S25 1.6 5.8 20 6.8 3.0 | 

November .. 4.7 15 35 jes 2.9 55 pp) 

1962—February Si) es} BL) 1.6 4.1 3.9 25 

May 3n6 | PARA 1.4 biel IIS) | as: 

August 2.8 1.0 21 Ue Sao 0.7 1.5 

November .. 4.7 OFS eg Tal 520) 1.6 1.4 

1963— February 4.1 OF Da 1.4 524 0.8 16 

May 3.9 0.9 Dao | es Bet 2.0 1.6 

August eal ORG BAO 1.0 4.6 I L3 

November .. 3.0 0.6 1.3 0.7 226 2.0 =O 

1964—-February 3m 0.5 lees 0.6 2e3 Paes Eat 

May 220 OS 172 Oz es 0.7 0.9 

Females—\1960—November(c) 12 1.8 1.6 1.8 0.8 16 1.5 

1961—February(c) 4.1 20 1.8 2.0 1.0 1.8 9 As 

May(c) 4.7 5 ey7, 2.9 2.9 1.4 2.4 3.4 

August 4.2 See 3.4 pyAG} 2.3 le 352 

November .. 4.5 37.0 2.0 p25 | 1.8 1.6 Das 

1962—February 5.8 ye | Pip) 1.4 1.6 [> Se | 

May 4.3 ISR S Did 0.9 Piney al 2.6 

August 2.8 IIR Deal 0.9 LO 2.0 

November .. 5-6 IA 1.8 5 1.6 a IX 

1963—February 5.4 Ze Zee 3 1.9 0.7 2.8 

May 4.0 Pha § PIP) 220 Diep 253 pay 

August 33 DES 156 1] 1.6 2.4 Die, 

November .. D5 1.3 LZ 0.5 13 ae 1.4 

1964—February 4.8 220 8 1.7 tag 1.8 Deh 

May 2.9 Zee 6 I=6 16 2a 

(a) Includes never married, widowed and divorced. (b) The unemployed as a percentage of the 
civilian work force. (c) See footnote (d) to table on page 165. 
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1. General.—The series of estimates of the number of wage and salary 
earners in civilian employment (excluding employees in rural industry and 
private domestic service), published in Labour Report No. 48, 1960, and earlier 
issues, has been replaced by a new series. Although covering virtually the same 
part of the work force, the new series, in addition to incorporating revised 
estimates, differs from the old in the classification of some industries and in 
being related to basic data derived from population censuses. 
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The monthly estimates are based on comprehensive data (referred to herein 
as “*‘ benchmarks ”’) derived for the purpose from the population censuses of 
June, 1954, and June, 1961. Figures for periods between, and subsequent to, 
the two benchmark points of time are estimates obtained from three main 
sources, namely, (a) current Pay-roll Tax returns; (6) current returns from 
Government bodies; and (c) some other direct current records of employment 
(e.g. for hospitals). Data from these sources have been supplemented by 
estimates of the changes in the number of wage and salary earners not covered 
by the foregoing collections. 


Figures for current months are subject to revision. As they become avail- 
able, particulars of employment obtained from other collections, such as the 
annual factory census and the censuses and sample surveys of retail establish- 
ments, are used to check, and, where desirable, to revise estimates in relevant 
sections. The work force survey now being developed (see p. 160) will supply 
an additional check for future estimates. 


The benchmark figures are derived from particulars recorded for individuals 
on population census schedules. The estimated monthly figures are derived 
mainly from reports supplied by employers, relating to enterprises or establish- 
ments. These two sources differ in some cases in scope and in reporting of 
industry; however, the benchmark industry dissections have been adjusted, as 
nearly as may be, to an enterprise/establishment reporting basis. The industry 
classification used throughout the series is that of the population census of 
June, 1961. 


Pay-roll Tax returns are lodged at present by all employers paying more 
than £200 a week in wages (other than certain Commonwealth Government 
bodies, religious and benevolent institutions, public hospitals and other similar 
organizations specifically exempted under the Pay-roll Tax Assessment Act 
1941-1962). At June, 1954, this Act required employers paying wages of 
more than £80 a week to lodge returns. The exemption limit was raised to 
£120 a week from Ist September, 1954, and to the present level of £200 a week 
as from Ist September, 1957. 


Employees in rural industry and in private domestic service are not included 
in the estimates, because of the inadequacy of current data. 


The figures in this section relate to “‘ Wage and Salary Earners ”’ on pay- 
rolls or “in employment ”’ in the latter part of each month as distinct from 
numbers of employees actually working on a specific date. They include some 
persons working part-time. 


The prime purpose of the new series is the same as that of the previous series, 
namely to measure, as nearly as may be with available data, current monthly 
trends in employment in the defined field. The estimates may be less reliable 
for longer-term measurement. Detailed revision of the old series to a basis 
comparable with that of the new series is impracticable for periods prior to 
June, 1954, but an approximate revision of total figures (since June, 1947) 
to this basis is shown on page 172. 


The tables in this section show particulars only for June of each year from 
1954. Total figures for each month from June, 1954 will be found in Section 
IV of the Appendix. More detailed particulars for each State and Territory and 
for the principal industry groups have been published in two mimeographed 
bulletins entitled Wage and Salary Earners in Employment, one covering the 
period June, 1954, to June, 1962, the other the period July, 1962, to June, 1964. 
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2. Total Civilian Employees and Defence Forces.—The following table 
shows, for Australia, the estimated numbers of civilian employees (excluding 
employees in rural industry and private domestic service) and the numbers in 
the defence forces at June of each of the years 1954 to 1964. 


WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN EMPLOYMENT: AUSTRALIA. 
(EXCLUDING EMPLOYFES IN RURAL INDUSTRY AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVICE.) 




















(’000.) 
| 
| Civilian Employees. | Defence Forces.(a) Total. 
June— | 
Males. | Females.| Persons.|} Males. Dpeniaion (Posonct| Males. | Females.| Persons. 
| fe | |e es | ee ee 
1954.. lea OO Ser WOU 2705 oe | 50.4 | 220 | 52.4 | 2,054.1 TOS One On cO 
1955—. . | 2,067.6 735.002.8032 48.7 xe | 50282 221165 737.7 | 2,854.0 
1956.. . | 2,108.0 763.8 | 2,871.8 49.2 2.0 voy Lee Aa Ve Al be £20) 765.8 | 2,923.0 
1957. 2,128.0 778.6 | 2,906.6 45.3 1.9 4727 2.173"3 780.5 | 2,953.8 
1958... 2,147.9 794.3 | 2,942.2 43.9 | 1.9 45.8 | 2,191.8 796.2 | 2,988.0 
| | 
1959... 2,185.6 819.1 | 3,004.7 | 45.5 1.8 a7 a3 ste cole 820.9 | 3,052.0 
1960. . 2,256.8 869.7 | 3,126.5 45.3 ee 47.0 | 2,302.1 871.4 | 3,173.5 
1961 2,264.3 868.9 | 3,133.2 44.3 Ls 46.1 | 2,308.6 870.7 | 3,179.3 
1962 2,308.0 90375. 3213-5 45.8 2.0 47.8 | 2,353.8 907.5 | 3,261.3 
1963 Nee A fae. | 937.2 | 3,314.6 47.2 elk 49.3 | 2,424.6 939.3 | 3,363.9 
1964.. So EC | 990.3 | 3,463.7 49.6 De SS a|'2 52500 bet PIAS YN US Pol bela} 





(a) Permanent defence forces in Australia and overseas. National Service trainees in camp (applicable 
up to November, 1959) are not included. 

3. Civilian Employees.—(i) Australia—Industry Groups.—The following 
table shows, for Australia, the estimated numbers of wage and salary earners in 
civilian employment (excluding employees in rural industry and private domestic 
service) in the principal industry groups at June of each of the years 1954 and 
1959 to 1964. A graph showing employment in the more important 
groups appears on page 162. 

WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: INDUSTRY 
GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 


(EXCLUDING EMPLOYEES IN RURAL INDUSTRY AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVICE, AND 
DEFENCE FORCES.) 




















(7000.) 
June— 
Industry group. | | pean aaa 
| 1954. | 1959, | 1960. | 1961. | 1962. | 1963. | 1964. 
MALES. 
Mining and Quarrying .. ee 56.2 48 .4 48 .6 48.2 46.3 45.9 46.7 
Manufacturing(a) 6 a 744 .6 816.2 853.5 821.6 852.8 879.4 922.5 
Electricity, Gas, Water and Sanitary ; 

Services ae be ae th Ge 84.3 84.8 88.5 90.2 91.5 93.4 
Building and Construction ae 253 .4 263.0 267.7 274.8 275.9 281.6 289.5 
Transport and Storage .. ie 187.5 186.0 186.1 190.4 185.1 18731 192.0 
Communication ~ on 64.1 74.1 74.6 Tpis?- 76.0 76.8 78.3 
Finance and Property .. ae S70 69.9 (pe 80.4 8227, 86.2 92.1 
Retail Trade .. oe ae Gt, 181.7 188.4 191.3 193.6 204.6 213.4 
Wholesale and other Commerce .. 13471 151.9 | 157.8 161.4 161.0 164.4 1A ee | 
Public Authority Activities (n.e.i.) §359"|" .92.3.| 992-3 95.0 97.9 101.7 10537. 
Health, Hospitals, etc. .. sis Zo 2923 eroOel SERS Pao 33.8 Shige 
Education oy ie oe 38.8 50.6 | 53.9 57-0 61.7 65.9 69.1 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- 

vice, etc. = oF ore 61.4 6571 67.3 70.1 70.8 714.6 78 .3 
Other(b) ak ae or 64.0 72.9 76.2 79.4 81.3 83.9 86.0 

Total .. ae .. | 2,003.7 | 2,185.6 | 2,256.8 | 2,264.3 | 2,308.0 laws 2,473 .4 





(a) As well as employees engaged directly in manufacturing activity, these figures also include the 
employees of manufacturing enterprises or establishments who are engaged in selling and distribution, 
etc. (b) Comprises forestry, fishing and trapping; law, order and public safety; religion and social 
welfare; and other community and business services. 
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WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: INDUSTRY 
GROUPS, AUSTRALIA—continued. 


(EXCLUDING EMPLOYEES IN RURAL INDUSTRY AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVICE, AND 
DEFENCE FORCES.) 


(7000.) 





June— 
Industry group. | 
1954. | 1959. | 1960. | 1961. | 1962. 













































































1963. | 1964. 
FEMALES. 
| 

Mining and Quarrying .. : 1.0 le ies 1.4 1 65 ed 
Manufacturing(a) - 214.9 Fe ea Wees || 7s Sewn | Pea, 259.7 | 278.2 

Electricity, Gas, Water and Sanita | | | 
Services oe ae 4.5 526 5.9 6.2 6.3 6.4 | 6.5 
Building and Gesicion ae 2.8 329 4.3 4.9 520 So 5.8 
Transport and Storage .. ats 14.4 ESeG7ier 216.1 17.0 16.8 Wea 18.1 
Communication ve oe 16.7 18.6 18.4 18.3 17.9 18.3 19-2 
Finance and Property .. = 325) 46.3 SiO 54.2 55.0 | 56.6 | 60.0 
Retail Trade .. ss 125.4 141.3 | 148.6 150.7 156.5 162.7 | 169.7 
Wholesale and Other Comnieicen 40.4 46.0 | 47.9 | 49.2 48 .6 50.0 a2 
Public Authority Activities (neti 283 S226 2.9 34.6 Bein) elcr? 39.1 
Health, Hospitals, etc. .. Sie 15.0 94.4 98.4 102.6 106.8 | 111.4 L7e6 
Education ae 49.6 66.1 70.1 qe 79.3 82.1 | 86.0 

Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- | | 
vice, etc... -. Se e68a30 ie 1452 76 44) 7828 | 0782 a8 t-SiceRG-0 
Other(b) an Xe ae Pas ed | 38.0 41.2 | 43.8 45.0 46.8 50.3 
Total... ae we 7A 0) 5) 819.1 869.7 | 868.9 905.5 93722 990.3 
PERSONS 

Mining and Quarrying .. ae Sco 49.7, 49.9 49.6 47.8 47.5 48.4 
Manufacturing(a) eke 959-5 | 1,051.8 1,110.7 |:1,055.1 | 1,105.7 | 15139. 1 | 1,200.7 

Electricity, Gas, Water and Saritacy | 
Services ae xe 75.8 89.9 90.7 94.7 96.5 | 97.9 99.9 
Building and Constaction ae 25602 266.9 272.0 219 280.9 287.1 295-7 
Transport and Storage .. oe 201.9 201.6 202-2 207.4 201.9 204.2 Z10=1 
Communication ae oe 80.8 92.7 93.0 93.5 93.9 95.1 97.5 
Finance and Property .. ae 89.5 116.2 126.5 134.6 Wise 142.8 15251 
Retail Trade .. ae 2871 323.0 3a7 20 342.0 350.1 367.3 383.1 
Wholesale and Other Connecter 174.5 197.9 205.7 210.6 209.6 214.4 OBIE?! 
Public Authority Activities (en 8 Ane 4 12455) | 12522 129.6 133.6 138.9 144.8 
Health, Hospitals, etc. .. oe 98.7 123.6 128.5 133.6 139/557 el45e2 152:9 
Education ae 88.4 LUG 124.0 130.7 141.0 148.0 | 155.1 

Amusement, Hotels, Beeeonal Sa | | 
vice, etc. A Ms ae 129.7 139.3 | 143.7 | 148.9 | 149.0 | 156.4 | 164.3 
Other(d) ; | 93.7 110.9 | 117.4 12322 126.3 130.7 | 136.3 

i i a ed (ee | ey (a fae 

Total : 2,705.2 3,004.7 | 3, 126.5 ey 133.2 | 3, 213.5 | 3,314.6 [3,463.7 

| | | | 











(a) As well as employees engaged directly in manufacturing activity, these figures also include the 
employees of manufacturing enterprises or establishments who are engaged in selling and distribution, etc. 


(b) Comprises forestry, fishing and trapping; law, order and public safety; religion and social welfare; 
and other community and business services. 


(ii) States and Territories—Totals.—Estimates of the numbers of wage and 
salary earners (excluding employees in rural industry, private domestic service 
and defence forces) are shown in the following table for each State and Territory 
at June of each of the vears 1954 to 1964. 
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WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT. 


(EXCLUDING EMPLOYEES IN RURAL INDUSTRY AND PRIVATE DoMEsTiIC SERVICE, AND 
DEFENCE FORCES.) 






































(°000.) 
ur Oo 
| | | | | | | | | 
> | e | ATCT Aus- 
June | INES WwW: | Vic. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | INST. | (a) | tralia, 
MALES 
| | 7 | | 
1954.. e 774.8 563.4 266.4 178.6 | 141.2 64.8 | 5.0 | 9.5 | 2,003.7 
1955.. ae 796.6 584.2 276.0 183.9 | 144.5 66.7 53 10.4 | 2,067.6 
1956.. So 811.9 592.6 281.1 194.0 144.7 67.6 | 5.6 10.5 | 2,108.0 
1957... 56 823.5 599.1 PD GIS | 193.3 143.3 68.2 6.3 2671|:2°128;..0 
1958.. ae 826.4 610.0 284.6 194.5 143.1 69.5 6.3 13.5 | 2,147.9 
1959.. ove 836.2 621.8 290.1 201.1 144.9 70.4 6.9 14.2 | 2,185.6 
1960. . aa 870.6 643.5 293.7 206.4 147.5 72.6 yhee Aah 1523'1|'2:256-8 
1961.. oe 0/6.5 643.6 291.7 207.5 148.5 {hi} a3 16.0 | 2,264.3 
1962.. ve 894.2 654.3 294.5 212 154.7 13°6 hoe) 18.0 | 2,308.0 
1963.. ae 914.9 675.4 304.8 219.6 159.4 74.9 8.0 204512537754 
1964... oar 950.0 704.6 S125 229075 163.9 (Hig? 8.9 21.8 | 2,473.4 
| 
FEMALES, 
| | 
1954. . 275.8 | 216.7 85.8 55.7 | 43.2 2002) | ete? 2.9 | 701.5 
1955-2 288.2 PA I | 89.5 60.1 45.1 20.9 | 3 3.4 | 735.6 
1956... 298 .3 PH es So | 92.1 64.0 46.3 22.4 15 355 763.8 
1957/5. 307-2 238.8 94.6 64.1 46.1 2252 1.6 | 4.0 778 .6 
1958.. 2) be) 244.2 95.5 65.9 47.3 22.9 arid 4.3 794.3 
1959.. a2 lied 25355 97.7 68.4 48.4 23-2 1.9 4.8 819.1 
1960. . 342.7 269.7 102.3 d2-0 50.4 24.5 220 S25 869.7 
1961.. 343.6 266.2 102.1 ies S12 24.9 eS 6.3 868 .9 
1962. . 359.0 276.5 104.7 food 53.4 2525 275 a 905.5 
1963.. 369.8 285.0 108.9 80.9 Shae 2505 2.9 Six. 937.2 
1964. . .. | 390.2] 299.9] 115.3 86.5 58.4 2720 3.0 10.0 | 990.3 
eS 
PERSONS. 
eee 
1954.. 1,050.6 780.1 35202 234.3 184.4 85.0 6.2 | PAR Pg Ve Sh 
19557: 1,084.8 811.3 365.5 244.0 189.6 87.6 6.6 13.8 | 2,803.2 
1956... ride? 828 .3 373.2 258.0 191.0 90.0 i 14.0 | 2,871.8 
LOS ine LEV3037 837.9 Silas! 257.4 189.4 90.4 7.9 15.6 | 2,906.6 
1958.. 1,138.9 854.2 380.1 260.4 190.4 92.4 8.0 17.8 | 2,942.2 
1959... PS 724 875.3 387.8 269.5 193.3 93.6 8.8 19.0 | 3,004.7 
1960. . 21325 Si372 396.0 279.0 197.9 97.1 | 9.2 20.8 | 3,126.5 
196i] 152201 909.8 393.8 279.8 199.7 98.1 9.6 PIO RRA SSE Sa A 
1962.. 25352 930.8 399.2 287.9 208.1 99.1 10.0 PVP ANS WA I bee) 
1963.. 1,284.7 960.4 413.7 300.5 214.9 100.4 10.9 29.1 | 3,314.6 
1964.. .. | 1,340.2 | 1,004.5 432.8 | 316.0 222s 104.2 11.9 | 31.8 | 3,463.7 


TT ee 


(a) Includes persons employed in the Australian Capital Territory who reside in adjoining areas. 


(iii) Australia, 1947 to 1964.—As explained on page 167, the series of wage 
and salary earners in civilian employment (excluding employees in rural industry 
and private domestic service) has been revised for the period from June, 1954. 
Detailed revision of the figures for periods prior to June, 1954, published in 
earlier issues of the Labour Report, is impracticable, but a revision of total 
figures to a basis approximately comparable with that for later periods has 
been made for Australia, in order to provide a broad measure of long-term 
trends. Particulars for June of each year from 1947 to 1964 and averages for 
the years 1947-48 to 1963-64 are shown in the following table. 
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WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: AUSTRALIA. 


(EXCLUDING EMPLOYEES IN RURAL INDUSTRY AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVICE, AND 
DEFENCE FORCES.) 



































(°000.) 
— | | || 
Average for Year | 
June— | Males. | Females.| Persons. 1! ended June— Males. | Females.| Persons. 
ee | | 

1947 1,627 616 2,243 ' ee nl ie ae ae 
1948 1,713 638 235k 1947-48 .. ae 1,673 630 2,303 
1949(a) 1,782 659 2,441 | 1948-49 .. Se 1,748 652 2,400 
1950 1,868 686 2,554 1949-50 .. ea (eA) 671 2,486 
1951 1,936 717 2,653 | 1950-51 .. | 1,903 705 | 2,608 
1952 Ae ate 1,947 673 | 2,620 ] 1951-52 .. ae lee Ae Y- 705 | 2,657 
1953 ue ye 1,932 666 2,598 || 1952- 33 es se 1,918 663 | 2,581 
1954 2,004 701 2,705 | 1953-54 .. 5 | ed Pes) 690 2,655 
1955 2,067 736 2,803 || 1954-55 .. ne ee S4e| 723 72S eM 
1956 2,108 | 764 2,872 | 1955-56 .. we 2,091 757 2,848 
1957 2,128 | T7719 2,907 1956-57 .. es 72 bh Ee 774 2,891 
1958 2,148 794 2,942 1957-58 .. ee 2,134 791 2,925 
1959 on re 2,186 819 3,005 1958-59 .. ae 2,169 809 2,978 
1960 oe ate po Bay | 870 32127 1959-60 .. Se 25723 848 3,071 
1961 ote ie 2,264 869 35133 1960-61 .. Sa (fl ore. 92 884 3,166 
1962 by oe 2,308 906 3,214 1961-62 .. | 99 HH | 888 3,165 
1963 5c 46 2,378 937 3,315 || 1962-63 .. | 2,342 926 3,268 
1964 ae Ac 2,474 990 3,464 1963-64 .. | 2,428 968 3,396 





(a) Affected by industrial disputes. 


(iv) Private and Government.—The following table shows, for Australia, the 
estimated numbers of private and government civilian employees (excluding 
employees in rural industry and private domestic service) at June of each of 
the years 1954 to 1964. Further particulars of government employees are 
given in para. 4 below. 


WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: AUSTRALIA. 


(EXCLUDING EMPLOYEES IN RURAL INDUSTRY AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVICE, AND 
DEFENCE FORCES.) 


























(°000.) 
| | 
| Private. Government.(a) Total 
June— | | 
Males. | Females.| Persons.| Males. | Females.) Persons.| Males. Females.) Persons. 
1954.. 1,407.5 | 589.0 | 1,996.5 596.2 L235 708.7 | 2,003.7 101-25 1-2,10522 
1935: 1,451.9 | 614.7 | 2,066.6 615.7 120.9 736.6 | 2,067.6 735.6 | 2,803.2 
1956.. 1,486.1 636.5 | 2,122.6 621.9 127.3 749.2 |2,108.0 | 763.8 | 2,871.8 
1937- 1,502.8 648.2 | 2,151.0 | 625.2 130.4 | 755.6 | 2,128.0 778.6 | 2,906.6 
1958.. 1,507.9 660.0 | 2,167.9 640.0 134.3 | 774.3 | 2,147.9 794.3 | 2,942.2 
1959.. 1,532.7 | 678.2 |2,210.9 | 652.9 140.9 793.8 (2,185.6 819.1 | 3,004.7 
1960.. 1,605.0 | 722.6 |2,327.6 | 651.8 147.1 798.9 | 2,256.8 869.7 | 3,126.5 
1961.. 1,594.6 714.5 | 2,309.1 669.7 | 154.4 | 824.1 | 2,264.3 868.9 | 3,133.2 
1962.. 1,626.4 744.7 | 2,371.1 681.6 160.8 | 842.4 | 2,308.0 905;;5" | 3°-213-5 
1963.. 1,682.0 769.9 | 2,451.9 695.4 167.3 | 862.7 | 2,377.4 | 937.2 | 3,314.6 
1964.. 1,766.2 813.8 | 2,580.0 707.2 176.5 | 883.7 | 2,473.4 | 990.3 | 3,463.7 





| 


(a) Includes employees, within Australia, of government authorities (Commonwealth, State, local and 
semi-government) on services such as railways, tramways, banks, post offices, air transport, education 
(including universities), broadcasting, television, police, public works, factories and munitions establish- 


ments, departmental hospitals and institutions, migrant hostels, etc., as well as administrative employees. 
See para. 4 below. 





4. Government Employees.—(i) States and Territories ——The numbers of 
civilian employees of Commonwealth, State, local and semi-government 
authorities in each State and Territory at June, 1964, are shown in the following 
table. These include employees, within Australia, of government authorities 
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on services such as railways, tramways, banks, post Offices, air transport, 
education (including universities), broadcasting, television, police, public works, 
factories and munitions establishments, departmental hospitals and institutions, 
migrant hostels, etc., as well as administrative employees. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES, JUNE. 1964.(a) 





7000.) 
ee EFSFSSSeeeEeEeEeeEeeSSSSSSSFSFSFSFSSSSSeSeSeSeeeeeeee 
Commonwealth 

ae Guveriimant(y) State Government.(b) Local Government. Total.(b) 
7 or 

erritory Fe- Per- Fe- Per- Fe- Per- Fe- Per- 

Males males sons Males males sons Males males. | sons. Males males. | sons. 

N.S.W 66.5 18.4 84.9 | 148.0 40.3 | 188.3 38.5 4.4 42.9 | 253.0 63.1 | 316.1 
Vic. ai ss! 15.6 72.9 | 114.4 30.5 | 144.9 15.4 2.0 Wha Sea Ee | 48.1 | 235.2 
Qld. 19.6 5.3 24.9 67.2 13.4 80.6 17.6 13 18.9 | 104.4 20.0 | 124.4 
S.A. 20.6 4.4 25-0 42.7 15-2 57.9 4.2 0.4 4.6 67.5 20.0 87.5 
W.A, 10.6 256 13.2 39.6 9.5 49.1 4.3 0.4 4.7 54.5 1225 67.0 
Tas. 4.7 1.3 6.0 Wok 4.5 2126 mal OF 2E3 2309 6.0 29.9 
N.T. 4.1 1.4 5.5 ee “i in Oni - 0.1 4.2 1.4 5.6 
A.C.T. 12.6 5.4 18.0 a be - a 1256 5.4 18.0 
Australia | 196.0 54.4 | 250.4 | 429.0 | 113.4 | 542.4 $2.2 8.7 90.9 | 707.2 | 176.5 | 883.7 





(a) Excludes State and local government employees engaged in rural industry or in private homes as 


employees of government emergency housekeeper services (3.4 thousand persons in J une, 1964). Also excludes 


defence forces (see table on page 169). 


(b) Includes semi-government authorities. 


See explanation above, 


(ii) Australia—The following table shows at June in each of the years 


1954 to 1964 the number of civilian employees of Commonwealth, State, local 
and semi-governmental authorities. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES: AUSTRALIA. (a) 


(°000.) 


esses 


Commonwealth 





Government.(b) State Government.(b) Local Government, Total.(b) 

June— 
Fe- Per- Fe- Per- Fe- Per- Fe- Per- 
Males males. | sons. Males males sons Males males. | sons. Males males. | sons. 
1954 . 160.7 AZ ONle202-71 |S iol 65.2 | 440.3 60.4 5.3 65.7 | 596.2 | 112.5 | 708.7 
1955 '< 165.5 44.8 | 210.3 | 386.6 70.4 | 457.0 63.6 Se 69.3 | 615.7 | 120.9 | 736.6 
1956 166.8 46.7 | 213.5 | 390.7 74.6 | 465.3 64.4 6.0 10.4 517621 .9°|'127,3.| 149.2 
1957 169.7 46.2 | 215.9 | 391.0 78.1 | 469.1 64.5 6.1 103671 625.2:|0130,4.| 1755-6 
1958 174.5 46.3 | 220.8 | 398.3 81.6 | 479.9 67.2 6.4 73.6 | 640.0 | 134.3 | 774.3 
1959 .. | 176.9 47.6 | 224.5 | 406.2 86.4 | 492.6 69.8 6.9 76.7 | 652.9 | 140.9 | 793.8 
1960 . 178.5 48.5 | 227.0 | 400.6 91.3 | 491.9 ap aT i-3 80.0 | 651.8 | 147.1 | 798.9 
1961 . 182.0 49.7 | 231.7 | 411.5 96.9 | 508.4 16-2 7.8 84.0 | 669.7 | 154.4 | 824.1 
1962 . 185.3 J0t 01255557 cal 2 el Oeer1 520-0 79.1 8.0 87.1 | 681.6 | 160.8 | 842.4 
1963 189.7 51.4 | 241.1 | 424.6 | 107.5 | 532.1 81.1 8.4 89.5 | 695.4 | 167.3 | 862.7 
1964 196.0 54.4 | 250.4 | 429.0 | 113.4 | 542.4 82.2 8.7 90.9 | 707.2 | 176.5 | 883.7 


See footnotes to previous table. 


OTHER. 
§ 1. Commonwealth Employment Service. 


1. General.—Statutory warrant for the Commonwealth Employment Service 
(C.E.S.) is to be found in the Re-establishment and Employment Act 1945-1959 
(sections 47 and 48). In brief, the main functions of the Service are to assist 
people seeking employment to obtain positions best suited to their training, 
experience, abilities and qualifications; and to assist employers seeking labour 
to obtain employees best suited to the demands of the employers’ particular 
class of work. 
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The organization and functions of the C.E.S. conform to the provisions of 
the Employment Service Convention 1948 of the International Labour 
Organisation, which was ratified by Australia in December, 1949. In addition, 
C.E.S. practices follow substantially the provisions of the I.L.O. Employment 
Service Recommendation, 1948. 


The C.E.S. functions within the Employment and Industrial Services 
Division of the Department of Labour and National Service on a decentralized 
basis. The Central Office is in Melbourne and there is a Regional Office in 
the capital city of each State, with 144 District Employment Offices and Branch 
Offices in suburban and the larger provincial centres and 341 agents in the 
smaller country centres. The District Employment Offices and Branch Offices 
are distributed as follows: New South Wales, 55; Victoria, 37; Queensland, 
22: South Australia, 12; Western Australia, 12; Tasmania, 4; Northern 
Territory, 1; Australian Capital Territory, 1. 


The C.E.S. provides specialized facilities for young people, persons with 
physical and mental handicaps, ex-members of the defence forces, migrants, 
rural workers and persons with professional and technical qualifications. 
Vocational guidance is provided free of charge by a staff of qualified 
psychologists. It is available to any person, but is provided particularly for 
young people, ex-servicemen and the physically handicapped. In New South 
Wales, the State Department of Labour and Industry provides this service, 
mainly to young people leaving school. 


The C.E.S. has responsibilities in the administration of the unemployment 
benefits provided under the Social Services Act 1947-1963. All applicants for 
benefits must register at a District Employment Office or agency of the C.E.S., 
which is responsible for certifying whether or not suitable employment can be 
offered to them. 


The C.E.S. is responsible for placing in employment migrant workers 
sponsored by the Commonwealth under the Commonwealth Nomination and 
similar schemes. This includes arranging for them to move to their initial 
employment and for their admission, if necessary, to Commonwealth migrant 
hostels. Assistance to obtain employment is provided to other migrants as 
required. From the inception of the various free and assisted schemes, including 
the Displaced Persons Scheme, to the end of December, 1963, about 223,000 
British and European migrant workers had been placed in initial employment 
by the C.E.S. Since 1951, it has been responsible for recruiting Australian 
experts for oversea service under the Colombo Plan and the United Nations 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. The principal spheres in which 
experts have been supplied are agriculture, education, engineering, geology, 
health, and economic and scientific research and development. 


In association with placement activities, regular surveys of the labour 
market are carried out, and detailed information is supplied to interested 
Commonwealth and State Government departments and instrumentalities and 
to the public. Employers, employees and other interested persons are advised 
on labour availability and employment opportunities in various occupations and 
areas and on other matters concerning employment. 


The Service completed its eighteenth year of operation in May, 1964. 
During the year ended 31st December, 1963, there were 936,236 applicants who 
registered for employment, of whom 674,934 were referred to employers and 
422,882 placed in employment. New vacancies notified numbered 596,789 and 
vacancies unfilled at the end of December, 1963, 41,506. 
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2. Persons Registered for Employment.—The following table shows the 
number of persons who claimed, when registering for employment with the 
Commonwealth Employment Service, that they were not employed and who 
were recorded as unplaced. The figures include those persons who were 
referred to employers and those who may have obtained employment without 
notifying the C.E.S. They include also persons in receipt of unemployment 
benefit (see p. 177). 


PERSONS REGISTERED FOR EMPLOYMENT WITH THE COMMONWEALTH 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


(Source: Department of Labour and National Service.) 


| | | | 
N.S.W.(b)| ‘Vic. Qid. | S.A(c) | W.A. Tas. | Aust. 

















Month.(a) 
1954—-June | 9,250 | 5,231 | 4,557 | 964 | 1,807 | 555 22,364 
1955—-June | 6,960 | 4,009 | 3,706 | 1,207 | 2,681 560 19,123 
1956—June =, 10,938 | 8,487 | 5,099 1,948 | 4,492 | 553 S517 
1957—June | 19,189 13,785 | 8,957 | 3,363 | 5,346 | 1,585 52,225 
1958—June ae 25,690 | 15,606 | 12971 | 5,082 | 6,308 | 2-231 67,144 
| | 
1959—June = 26,957 | 14,584 | 12,026 | 3,958 | 6,074 | 2,109 | 65,708 
1960—June oe 15,848 11,333 | 8,587 4,547 4,694 | 2,204 47,213 
1961—June ran 42,793 30,764 | 19,263 9,035 6,616 | 3,213 111,684 
1962—June - 34,869 26,160 | 16,284 | 6,886 | 5,320 | 3,609 93,128 
1963—June v 34,258 19,135 | 12,055 | 6,479 6,053 | 3,427 81,407 
| 

1963—July a 33:275 18,644 | 9,557 | 6,264 6,612 | 3,779 78,131 
August... | 28,105 16,040 8,447 | 5,231 5,880 3,526 67,229 
September... | 23:515 13,947 | Ills 4,673 5,515 3,463 58,886 
October .. | 20,147 11,300 7,990 4,558 4,674 3,024 51,693 
November... | 25,598 10,768 12,106 3,906 4,375 2,747 59,500 
December .. 29,920 15,968 18,062 5,357 5,866 4,923 80,096 
1964—January.. 31,825 17,786 17,597 6,453 7,475 4,673 85,809 
February .. 26,485 12,920 14,304 5,299 6,738 3,481 69,227 
March ee 22,412 10,354 12,181 4,548 5,885 | 2,545 57,925 

April ae 21,309 10,487 | 10,465 4,512 5,286 2,402 54,461 

May en 19,060 10,277 | 8,613 4,412 4,876 | 2,542 49,780 

June eel 18,400 10,137 | 7,558 4,339 5,141 | 2,968 48,543 

(a) Generally at Friday nearest end of month. (6b) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 


(c) Includes Northern Territory. 


§ 2. Commonwealth Unemployment, Sickness and Special Benefits. 


1. General. Unemployment and sickness benefits are paid to men over 
16 and under 65 years of age, and women over 16 and under 60 years of age, 
who are unemployed or who are temporarily incapacitated for work and thereby 
suffer loss of income. They must have been living in Australia during the 
preceding twelve months or be likely to remain permanently in Australia. 
A person receiving an age, invalid or widow’s pension, or a service pension 
(as distinct from a war pension) under the Repatriation Act 1920-1962, or a 
tuberculosis allowance, is ineligible to receive a benefit. 

To qualify for an unemployment benefit, a person must establish that he is 
unemployed and that his unemployment is not due to his being a direct 
participant in a strike, that he is capable and willing to undertake suitable work, 
and that he has taken reasonable steps to obtain such work. Registration with 
the local Commonwealth District Employment Office is necessary. 

To qualify for a sickness benefit, a person must establish that he is temporarily 
incapacitated for work because of sickness or accident and that he has thereby 
suffered a loss of salary, wages or other income. 

A married woman is not eligible to receive a sickness benefit if it is reasonably 
possible for her husband to maintain her. Where her husband is able to 
maintain her only partially, a benefit may be paid at such rate as is considered 
reasonable in the circumstances. In exceptional cases, a married woman may 
qualify for an unemployment benefit in her own right. 
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A special benefit may be granted to a person not qualified for unemployment 
or sickness benefit who is not receiving an age, invalid or widow’s pension or 
a service pension, if because of age, physical or mental disability or domestic 
circumstances, or for any other reason, he is unable to earn a sufficient livelihood 
for himself and his dependants. Recipients of special benefits include, among 
others, persons caring for invalid parents, deserted wives, and naturalized 
persons ineligible for age, invalid or widows’ pensions. 

Special benefits are also paid to migrants who are in reception centres and 
are awaiting their first placement in employment in Australia. During this 
time, they receive a short instruction in English and in Australian conditions to 
facilitate their assimilation into the community and employment. 


Aboriginals, other than those who are nomadic or primitive, are eligible 
for these benefits on the same conditions as other members of the community. 


Information as to the numbers of persons receiving sickness and special 
benefits and the amounts paid in benefit may be obtained from the Official 
Year Book and the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 

(ii) Rates of Benefit—The maximum weekly rates of benefit payable and 
permissible income in respect of benefit periods which commenced on or after 
1st March, 1962, are as follows. 


: | Maximum Permissible 

Age and marital status of claimant. | weekly weekly 

oe rate. income. 
SK CF ES iG. 
Unmarried person under 18 years of age .. | Ps aye) 1 0 0 
Unmarried person 18 to 20 years of age .. AA = s 1ee0550 
ve _ 4 2 6 20 0 


All others 





An additional benefit of £3 a week may be paid for a dependent spouse 
and 15s. a week for each dependent child under 16 years of age if resident in 
Australia. Additional benefit, at the same rate as that for a dependent spouse, 
may be paid where a women is keeping house for a claimant who has one or 
more children under 16 years of age in his care. It may be granted only if no 
such benefit is payable for his wife and the housekeeper is substantially dependent 
on him but not employed by him. 

The weekly rate of benefit is reduced by the amount by which a beneficiary’s 
other income exceeds the amount shown in the relevant line of the final column 
in the table above. For unemployment benefit purposes the income of the 
spouse is also taken into account, unless the claimant and his spouse are 
permanently separated. For sickness benefit purposes the income from an 
approved friendly society or other similar approved body in respect of the 
incapacity for which sickness benefit is payable is disregarded. “ Income” 
does not include child endowment, or other payments for children, Common- 
wealth hospital and pharmaceutical benefits, a tuberculosis allowance or an 
amount paid in reimbursement of medical, dental or similar expenses. There 
iS NO means test on property. 

The amount of compensation, damages or similar payment, or war pension, 
if paid in respect of the same incapacity as that for which sickness benefit is 
claimed, is deducted from the sickness benefit. If not paid in respect of the 
same incapacity, compensation is regarded as income and war pension is 
ignored. 

There is a waiting period of seven days for which unemployment or sickness 
benefit is not payable. 
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2. Unemployment Benefit.—{i) Number on Benefit—The following table 
shows the number of persons on benefit in June of each of the years 1957 to 
1961 and in each month from January, 1962, to June, 1964. Current figures 
are published in the monthly bulletin Employment and Unemployment. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT. 
(Source: Department of Social Services.) 


| | | 
| Australia. 











| a 
Year and Month.(a) | N.S.W.! Vic. Qld. | STAT IOW- Acala Lassa IN-n. ACT. | 

| Fe- | Per- 
| | Males. males. sons. 
































| 

1957—June | 6,230} 5,073] 2,851 1,054 2,441; 410) .. | 12| 14,324] 3,747) 18,071 
| 
| 



























































1958—June 11,669| 6,899] 4,905} 2,258] 3,005; 639 9| 34| 22,051] 7,367| 29,418 
1959—June 12,062} 6,013) 4,477) 1,332} 2,939 670 > 30; 19,691 7, 837 27,528 
1960—June 5,605} 3,676} 3,064) 1,380) 2,293) 500 3] 20; 11,399 5,142 16,541 
1961—June 19,574| 16,089} 9,632) 4 042! 3,417} 1,336] a4 150; 42,479) 11,775) 54,254 
1962—January . | 19,836] 13,680} 15,262] 3, ise 3,197} 1,385) 40 118) 44,976} 12,129) 57,105 
February .. | 17,917/ 11,416] 13,793| 2,844) 2,811} 1,225 41 65) 37,556} 12,556} 50,112 
March 16,528} 11,062} 12,142 2;599| 2'544| 913 36) 46) 33,075| 12,795) 45,870 
April 17,558) 13,325) 11,286} 3,157 2,646| 1,093 20 51! 34,804] 14,332) 49,136 
May 15,910} 12,868) 9,126; 3,072) 2,428) 1,199) 14, 51} 31,278) 13,390) 44,668 
June 16,967) 14,338) 7,432} 3,057| 2,667) 1,778 VT 68| 32,401| 13,923) 46,324 
July 17,243) 13,931] 6,605} 2,876} 2,789) 1,937 22) 50| 31,834] 13,619) 45,453 
August 16,690) 12,790} 5,925) 2,648 2511 2,018 12} 53) 30,028) 12,619) 42,647 
September .. | 14,926) 10,517) 5,329) 2,105) 2,091] 1,827] 12) 44) 25,764 11,087) 36,851 
October... | 13,589) 8,934) 5,548} 2,035 2,051} 1,588 9) 42) 23,554) 10,242) 33,796 
November .. | 13,050) 7,504) 5,767) 1,816) 2,059) 1,580 10| 47) 21,763) 10,070} 31,833 
December .. | 17,150} 7,796] 11,603} 2 a 2,945| 5 ied 14| 60} 31,493] 11,660) 43,153 
| 
1963—January.. | 16,893| 8,059) 13,188) 2 299| 3,315) 1,186 21| 48| 32,895| 12,114) 45,009 
February .. 15,259) 6,839) 11,818} 2,132) 3,094) 1,093 13) 24| 27,908] 12,364) 40,272 
March - 14,568} 6,268) 9,836} 1,922) 2,806 964 9 21} 23,958) 12,436) 36,394 
April - 14,958} 7,389) 8,801; 2,151| 2,699; 1,106 11) 27| 24,334) 12,808) 37,142 
May sa 15,596] 7,787) 6,938} 2,245) 2,603} 1,272 8| 30} 23,355) 13,124) 36,479 
June .. | 16,834) 8,548) 5,353) 2,441) 3,179) 1,777 3 53} 24,200} 13,988) 38,188 
July .. | 16,444) 8,383! 4,265) 2,511! 3,488) 1,995 4) 56} 23,571} 13,575] 37,146 
August es 13,613] 7,395] 3,649| 2,022! 3,196) 1,948 7 39} 19,864| 12,005! 31,869 
September .. | 10,556} 6,069) 3,399) 1,694) 2,884) 1,939 5 29} 16,039) 10,536] 26,575 
October... 8,919) 4,738) 3,188) 1,469) 2,308) 1,669 4 21} 13,077} 9.239) 22,316 
November .. | 8,202] 3,927) 4,083) 1,216) 2,077) 1,447 1, 25) 12,196} 8,782) 20,978 
December .. | 11,166} 4,970) 8,080) 1,266] 2,843] 1,173) 8| 49; 19,440) 10,115} 29,555 
1964—January... 10,681} 4,661} 7,804) 1,486} 2,958 vail a 50} 18,591} 10,252] 28,843 
February .. | 9,003] 3,647] 6,411] 1,253 2,704) 1,159) 6) 43| 13,761) 10,465) 24,226 
March .. | 8,088} 3,388] 5,893] 1,151) 2,511 885) 5 34} 12,089; 9,866) 21,955 
April es 7,738} 3,330) 4,355} 1,151] 2,305 907 3| 40| 10,366 9,463 19,829 
May .. | 6,951] 3,340) 3,422) 1,207| 2,146) 1,171) 2| 48| 9,287 9,000 18,287 
June i 6,851 yay 2,803} 1,267 mages sated °| 56! 9,478 8,651 18,129 





(a) Number on benefit at last Saturday of month. 


(ii) Amounts Paid——The amounts paid in unemployment benefit for each of 
the years 1956-57 to 1963-64 are shown in the following table. Current 
figures are published in the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT PAYMENTS. 











(£.) 

Period. N.S.W. | Vic. Qid. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N.T. | A.C.T. | Australia. 
1956-57 . | 669,798| 530,959] 418,997 naeelarece 23,045| 105] 2,633] 2,096,036 
1957-58 "* | 4.7267525| 1,011/802| 1,2817756| 305,549) 482,735| 103,820| 1,976| 5,612] 4.919.775 
1958-59 "© | 9°432’069| 1:224'299| 17153;218] 362,402| 654,160! 134,870] 1,057) 7,173] 5,959,248 
1959-60 -) | 13600/995| | °935;501) 1,026,701) 249,078] 564,492| 120,957) “859| 5/921] 4,504,504 
1960-61 1,326,725] _ 895,640] 1,299,615| 342,835 479,159 114,528| 3,795| _ 6,235] 4,468,532 
1961-62 4;402,094) 3,603,254) 2,636,105 892,830| 726,082| 347,870| 6,666) 21,865 12,636,766 
1962-63 | 47088,096| 27597,493, 2,247,924] 592,329| 718,883] 391,435, 3,583] 10,885|10,650,628 
1963-64 | 27542: 








013} 1,374,817) aca one 375,536) 701,475) 375:123| art 926 11,037) 6,729,036 
| 
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§ 3. Industrial Disputes. 


1. General.—The collection of information relating to industrial disputes 
involving a stoppage of work in Australia was initiated by this Bureau at the 
beginning of the year 1913. Particulars for the first complete year were 
published in Labour Report No. 5 and for following years in subsequent 
issues. Current figures are published in a quarterly Statistical Bulletin. A 
summary of the yearly figures since 1913 will be found in the Appendix, 
Section XII. 


The statistics of industrial disputes are compiled from data obtained from 
the following sources—(a) direct collections from employers and trade unions 
concerning individual disputes; (b) reports from government departments and 
authorities; (c) reports of State and Commonwealth industrial authorities; 
and (d) information contained in trade journals, employer and trade union 
publications, and newspaper reports. 


In the tables in the following pages details of industrial disputes for the 
years 1962 and 1963 and earlier years are given. The statistics relate only 
to disputes involving stoppages of work of 10 man-days or more in the 
establishment where the stoppage occurred. Effects on other establishments 
because of lack of materials, disruption of transport services, power Cuts etc: 
are not measured by these statistics. 


In addition to details of disputes in industry groups for each State and 
Australia, statistics of causes, duration and methods of settlement are included 
in tables in this section. Because of the importance of disputes in the coal 
mining and stevedoring industries and their differing pattern from those in 
other industries, statistics for these industries have been shown separately in 
a number of the tables. 


2. Industry Groups.—(i) States and Territories. In the following tables 
particulars of industrial disputes (involving a stoppage of work of 10 man-days 
or more) which occurred during 1962 and 1963 are shown for each State and 
Territory according to industry group. 


A graph showing, for the years 1951 to 1963. the working days lost as a 
result of industrial disputes in the main industry groups is shown on page 163. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1962. 


ee ST 6 eae tense rat ONES Qa areca 
| | 
| 





Workers Involved. Esti- 

Working | mated 
Industry Group. Number. Days Loss in 
Directly. |Indirectly.| Total. pe Deke ek 








TT 


New South Wales. 











| | 
| | | 
Coal Mining 267 | 36,474 | 36,474 | 41,218 | 176.0 
Other Mining and ‘Quarrying 2 11 : 115 532 Sal | 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. 166 26,563 11,116 37,679 | 83,247 346.7 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. oe 10,554 k 10,856 18,452 65.5 
Paper, Printing, etc. a 5 1,910 1,910 13,618 54.6 
Other Manufacturing - 63 123237, 1,872 14,109 43,712 195.5 
Building and Construction .. ve 84 17,154 212 17,366 30,554 141.5 
Railway and Tramway Services mh 4 4,868 58 4,926 5,384 20.1 
Road and Air Transpo a os 25 20,017 55 20,072 18,370 77.6 
Shipping ys a 2 173 om 173 680 2.8 
Stevedoring 96 64,578 - 64,578 46,692 198.5 
ee Hotels, Personal Service, 
, oe 5 154 8 162 239 1.0 
wie Industries(d) a ane 6 547 Sr 547 702 3.0 
Total is ae 752 | 195,344 13,623 | 208,967 | 303,400 | 1,285.9 
Victoria. 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. .. 56 10,631 191 10,822 21,493 88.8 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. se 16 14,164 265 14,429 20,440 84.9 
Paper, Printing, etc. ah ge ] 56 ee 56 21 0.1 
Other Manufacturing ae es, 26 6,552 100 6,652 24,876 102.6 
Building and Construction .. ” 17 2,419 164 2,583 6,764 29.4 
Railway and Tramway Services ae 5 3,063 Pe 3,063 2507. 8.9 
Road and Air Transport... ues 2 73 a 73 98 0.4 
Stevedoring ae ae a 41 35,378 i 35,378 24,294 103.2 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Service, 
OCs. 2: at Ree ap 2 189 Ps 189 113 0.3 
Total is als we 166 72,525 720 73,245 | 100,606 418.6 
Queensland. 
Coal Mining 32 bo. 31 1,788 2521 11.8 
Other Mining and Quarrying 2 1,836 1,836 2,124 O77 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. Et 1,395 25 1,420 [222 4.6 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 96 18,622 8,265 26,887 60,649 23201 
Other Manufacturing ve 1 16 Ae 16 24 0.1 
Building and Construction .. 9 214 214 Pers, 6.3 
Road and Air Transport 1 31 31 15 (c) 
Shipping oe Se i 1 8 8 40 OeZ 
Stevedoring es ne 18 8,448 8,448 6,363 27.0 
Other Industries(d) 4 1,118 1,118 1,836 7.0 
Total a a <e 175 33,445 8,321 41,766 75,951 299.4 
ee a rn rear ae eee ee | See | eee Cece Sen | eae Wena | een ee 
South Australia. 
Agriculture, Grazing, etc. .. : 1 16 | 87 103 569 Ay, 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. , 6 944 | os 944 1,138 cle 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 56. | 4 1,989 | 1,989 1,769 8.1 
Other Manufacturing om ee 1 239 | 359 HS 
Building and Construction . se | 9 1,812 1,812 5,110 21.4 
Railway and Tramway Services : Zz 1,083 13 1,096 975 323 
Road and Air Transport te | 1 19 9 38 0.1 
Stevedoring : 6 ee ie) ay 5.515 4,510 19.1 
Other Industries(d)_ 1 131 | - 131 131 0.5 
Total a a ae SH 11,748 100 11,848 14,599 59.4 
| | 





a nnn nn nnn 


For footnotes see next page. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1962—continued. 


















































Workers Involved. | | Esti- 
See eee | VV OFKIng ioe mated 
Industry Group. | Number. | Days oe in 
: Lost. ages. 
Directly. nar a Total. (£°000.) 
Western Australia. | 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. 10 2,993 | 2,993 1,771 TO 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. a 3 aS fy 150 123 0.5 
Building and Construction .. we 9 1,816 26 | 1,842 2,747 10.9 
Road and Air Transport cael l a2 ny. 52 104 
Stevedoring ae he 3,326 3,326 e555 6.6 
Total re ee ae 28 8,280 83 8,363 6,300 25.0 
eee : | Oe res ae an a a oes 
| | | 
Tasmania. | | 
Other Mining and Quarrying | l 140 | 140 140 1.0 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. l 88 88 100 Ozs 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. ae 3 68 78 146 54 0.2 
Other Manufacturing oe a 2 809 _ | 809 550 2S 
Building and Construction .. = 1 159 a 159 159 0.9 
Railway and Tramway Services I 162 ~ 162 81 0.2 
Stevedoring 7 : 9 3,622 - | 3,622 2,909 12.4 
Total - aH ae 18 5,048 78 | 5,126 3,993 bee} 
| 
Northern Territory. | 
Stevedoring oF ee oe 5 378 7 378 248 UE 
Other Industries(d) an - 1 50 e 50 50 0.2 
Total a ai Be 6 428 ae 428 298 is 
Australian Capital Territory. 
Building and Construction .. We 6 3,647 105 3,752 2,885 12.9 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Service, 
etc. oe ae ie a 1 358 ie 358 123 2c 
Total 7 4,005 105 4,110 3,608 15.0 
Australia. 
Agriculture, Grazing, etc. .. ae 1 16 87 103 569 ee 
Coal Mining ae ae ome 299 38,231 31 38,262 43,739 187.8 
Other Mining and Quarrying ae 5 2,091 a 2,091 2,796 13.8 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. .. 250 42,614 £12332 53,946 108,971 45123 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. ve 149 45,490 8,967 54,457 101,487 391.9 
Paper, Printing, etc. os oe 6 1,966 ae 1,96 13,639 5457 
Other Manufacturing we ae 93 19,853 1,972 21,825 69,521 302.0 
Building and Construction .. ae 135 21,221 507 27,728 49,376 223-3 
Railway and Tramway Services ae 12 9,176 71 9,247 8,947 S25 
Road and Air Transport... ee 30 20,192 55 20,247 18,625 78.1 
Shipping oe on = 3 181 ae 181 720 3.0 
Stevedoring ae os ee 180 121,245 7 121,245 86,571 367.9 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Service, | 
etc. we _ eo He 8 701 8 709 1,075 | 3.4 
Other Industries(d) ae ae 12 1,846 ae 1,846 2,719 | 10.7 
Total a oe a | 1,183 | 330,823 | 23,030 | 353,853 | 508,755 | 21224 
| | | 
| | | 
(a) Refers only to disputes involving a stoppage of work of 10 man-days or more. (b) Persons 
thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves parties to the 
dispute. (c) Less than £50. (d) Includes Communication; Finance and Property; Wholesale 


anc Retail Trade; and Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Community and Business Services. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1963. 








Workers Involved. 








; Esti- 
Working | mated 
Industry Group. Number. | pads Loss in 
: ost. Wages. 
Directly. saa sa ‘| Total (£7000.) 
New South Wales. 

Coal Mining ore 186 27,080 192 27,212 38,640 169.8 
Other Mining and Quarrying ne 4 1,199 92 1,291 1,299 8.2 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. .. 200 53,055 2,970 56,025 88,635 a fe) | 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear me 1 1235 a 123 1,516 32 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. a ra | 18,399 374 18,773 34,424 114.2 
Paper, Printing, etc. oe ae 8 2,874 Mi 2,874 3,404 14,9 
Other Manufacturing oe fe 53 12,600 197 12,797 48,333 208 .3 
Building and Construction .. ne 95 9,928 483 10,411 22,946 110.5 
Railway and Tramway Services ae 11 15,070 25 15,095 9,242 36.3 
Road and Air Transport... Y 20 8,641 as 8,641 5,401 20.8 

Shipping as a ae 1 20 20 10 (c) 
Stevedoring - Ae 193 57,401 57,401 42,630 186.4 

sa ari Hotels, Personal Service, 
_ Re 5 212 212 485 2-1 
Other Industries(d) ay ee 13 8,041 nr 8,041 10,475 32.9 
Total - oe se 817 | 214,643 4,333 | 218,976 | 307,440 | 1,314.7 
Victoria. | 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. .. 53 24,658 152 24,810 50,088 209.1 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear ay 3 866 ae 866 3,603 925 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 11 3,514 ZI3 3,787 11,669 48.9 
Other Manufacturing = 17 19,316 1,787 21,103 52,017 240.8 
Building and Construction .. 21 6,537 6,546 20,708 96.3 
Railway and Tramway Services 3 302 302 7 0.8 
Road and Air Mrate port 1 0 30 105 0.5 
Stevedoring 69 29,311 29,311 S321 145.6 
Other Industries(d) 2 1,223 1,223 859 325 
Total - ay is 180 85,757 2,221 87,978 | 172,963 755.0 
Queensland. 
Coal Mining oe 35 1,738 12 1,750 1.232 39.4 
Other Mining and Quarrying on 1 69 — 69 207 1.0 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. .. 18 9,191 4 9,195 8,378 32.9 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. ys 66 12,762 7,187 19,949 29,712 119.1 
Building and Construction .. es 10 623 ie 623 , 104 =P] 
Railway and Tramway Services ee 3 185 36 221 191 0.8 
Road and Air TT Ans LOR ote ye 1 20 Me 20 37 0.1 
Shipping : we ae 1 54 os 54 54 0.2 
Stevedoring as be 23 12,228 - 12,228 ALA! 34.5 
Other Industries(d) _ ae 2 177. 27 204 169 O3 
Total es eee as 160 37,047 7,266 44,313 54,861 234.0 
South Australia. 

Agriculture, Grazing, etc. . ae 1 33 76 109 400 Sf 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc, .. 14 1,017 16 1,033 1,367 6.0 
Food, Drink and Tobacco F ms 2 1,729 te 1,729 1,214 4.8 
Other Manufacturing es ne 3 245 ie 245 200 0.8 
Building and Construction .. a 4 325 oe 325 1,135 6.4 
Railway and Tramway Services 4 1,103 15 1,118 878 4.7 
Stevedoring . : 7 7,486 7,486 3,763 16.6 
Total = ste i 35 11,938 107 12,045 8,957 41.0 


For footnotes see next page. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1963—continued. 

















| Workers Involved. | Esti- 
| Working | mated 
Industry Group. Number. | Days Loss in 
fe Indirectly. Lost Wages. 
Directly. (b) Total. | | (£°000.) 
+} — 
Western Australia(e) | | 
Coal Mining seu | 1 | 37 37 42 | 0.2 
Other Mining and Quarrying vee is 2,475 194 | 2,669 2,669 8.5 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. ‘ | “ | 6,276 6,276 4,564 | eT / 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. |e 22793 1793 | 1.061] 420 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. .. ae a 2,494 2,494 F513 533 
Paper Printing, etc. ae y oe 580 580 545 13 
Other Manufacturing ar as a 1,061 1,061 525 pes 
Building and Construction .. ee 9 5,383 5,383 | 5,917 DIY 
Railway and Tramway Services ee Se 5,120 5,120 2,081 | 7.4 
Road and Air dranenors ee Ms 3 6,651 6,651 7,078 28.7 
Shipping a ate hs 423 423 212 | Tl 
Stevedoring 10 7,566 7,566 4,336 19.4 
Saale Hotels, Personal Service, | 
oe me a 419 oe 419 210 0.8 
ate Industries(d) ae e sie 2elh2 oe 2-112 1,156 4.6 
Total ae ae $4 28 42,390 194 42,584 31,969 126.2 
| | 
Tasmania. | 
Other Mining and Quarrying 1 200 200 200 | is 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. 1 24 24 40 | 0:2 
Other Manufacturing ve 2 679 679 2235) 0.9 
Railway and Tramway Services 1 233 233 87 0.4 
Stevedoring ave ae 6 3,883 3,883 2,383 10.7 
Total a Pe Ae I] 5,019 5,019 2,933 | } = Je) 
Northern Territory. | 
Other Mining and Quarrying 2 284 284 432 | Zen 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 7 | 1 53 | 53 57 | 0.3 
Building and Construction .. rept ] 15 15 45 OFZ 
Stevedoring ; me 4 | 563 a, 563 434 2.0 
Total me Aes 5s & 915 - 915 968 4.7 
A ele a a ee Nd | ed re ne cae cere se | I Uae ee es | eae 
Australian Capital Territory. | | 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. a 1 36 36 18 | OI 
Other Manufacturing i. eal 4 336 336 | 399 | 1.9 
Building and Construction .. oe 6 486 20 506 1,060 | 4.6 
Total 7 oe 7 1l| 858 20 878 1,477 ENG 
Australia.{e) 
Agriculture, Grazing, etc. 1 33 76 109 400 Lev 
Coal Mining | 222 | 28,855 204 | 29,059 | 45,914| 209.4 
Other Mining and Quarrying 9 4,227 286 4,513 4,807 Zhe 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. 290 94,221 3,142 97,363 153,072 643 .0 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear 4 989 989 | 5,119 Past 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 108 38,286 7,834 46,120 78,155 52104 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. .. Bes | ae 2,494 2,494 1,513 ee, 
Paper, Printing, etc. ee m 8 3,454 3,454 3,949 | 16.2 
Other Manufacturing ah on | 79 | 34,237 1,984 36,221 101,697 454.8 
Building and Construction .. 146 23,297 512 23,809 52,915 | 248.6 
Railway and Tramway Services 22 22,013 76 22,089 | 12,666 50.4 
Road and Air pransrou 25 | 15,342 15,342 | 12,621 | 50.1 
Shipping ; 2 497 497 336 | 1.3 
Stevedoring Ae a | 312 | 118,438 118,438 95,050 | 415.2 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Service, | | 
etc. ae oe a a 5 631 631 695 2.9 
Other Industries(d) 17 LIESS3 27 11,580 12,659 41.5 
aa Dae STS STC ROR RS aa 
Total 1,250 | 398,567 | 14,141 | 412,708 | 581,568 | 2,495.7 
| | | | 
(a) Refers only to disputes involving a stoppage of work of 10 man-days or more. (6) Persons 
thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves parties to the 
dispute. (c) Less than £50. (d) Includes Communication; Finance and Property; Wholesale 
and Retail Trade; and Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Community and Business Services. (e) Where 


a single dispute causes stoppages of work in more than one industry, the dispute is counted only once, 
and classified to the industry most affected. 
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(ii) Australia. The following table shows, for various industrial groups, 
the number of industrial disputes, the number of workers involved, and the 
losses in working days and wages for each of the years 1958 to 1963. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): AUSTRALIA. 





Industry Group. 1958. 1959. 1960. 1961. 1962. 1963. 
NUMBER. 

Coal Mining re 416 330 329 235 | 299 222 
Other Mining and Quarrying Se 8 Be) 13 9 5 9 
Manufacturing ae = .. 170 225 316 270 498 489 
Building and Construction .. ae 55 38 99 101 135 146 
Stevedoring oe = Re 256 189 308 151 | 180 312 
Other Transport .. a A 54 53 59 zy) 45 49 
Other Industries .. in ae 28 19 21 iz 21 23 

Total a ate a 987 869 1,145 815 1,183 1,250 


Coal Mining ae 81,015 42,705 63,200 41,097 38,262 29,059 
Other Mining and Quarrying ae 2,476 10,654 8,506 6274 2,091 4,513 
Manufacturing - ane a 40,832 71,085 | 194,661 123,853 132,194 | 186,641 
Building and Construction .. she 8,788 9,108 11,610 21,872 27,728 23,809 
Stevedoring a ote oe 134,095 72,345 | 179,103 61,092 | 121,245 | 118,438 
Other Transport .. oe a 11,180 21251 128,570 39,591 29,675 37,928 
Other Industries .. de ota 4,463 10, 323 17,629 6,581 2,658 12s 320 

Total ae ae .. | 282,849 | 237,471 | 603,279 | 300,357 | 353,853 | 412,708 


WoRKING DAys LOosT. 


Coal Mining es 150,793 69,648 | 107,773 70,767 43,739 45,914 
Other Mining and Quarrying ee 3,131 18,106 $1,310 | 113,107 2,796 4,807 
Manufacturing... an a 116,826 | 180,376 | 232,289 | 266,465 | 293,618 | 343,505 
Building and Construction .. a 34,343 21,507 39,465 48,302 49,376 52.915 
Stevedoring ee oe oe 108,493 58,695 ; 167,820 61,467 86,571 95,050 
Other Transport .. ae Pe 19,117 8,596 93,576 32,281 28,292 25,623 
Other Industries .. aye AG TALS. 8,111 32,874 14,422 4,363 13: 154 

Total aie AG .. | 439,890 | 365,039 | 725,107 | 606,811 | 508,755 | 581,568 


WORKING Days LOST PER WORKER INVOLVED. 


Coal Mining 1.86 1.63 eal Lei. 1.14 1.58 
Other Mining and Quarrying 1226 170 6.03 18.04 134 1207 
Manufacturing ; ms 2.86 2.54 1.19 DAS 2a2e 1.84 
Building and Construction .. 3.91 2.36 3.40 221 1.78 Zee 
Stevedoring 0.81 0.81 0.94 1.01 0.71 0.80 
Other Transport | Fea All 0.40 0.73 0.82 0.95 0.68 
Other Industries 1.61 0.79 1.86 2.19 1.64 lei2 

Total ae a oe 1.56 1.54 1.20 2.02 1.44 1.41 

ESTIMATED Loss IN WAGES. 
(£’000.) 

Coal Mining ae 554.5 262.4 453.1 301.9 [Siar 209 .4 
Other Mining and Quarrying oF iS 96.1 S205, 724.3 13.8 Dee 
Manufacturing... a a 425.9 655.6 880.0 | 1,040.8 | 1,199.9 | 1,453.4 
Building and Construction .. ie 120.8 90.2 187.1 2293 223.3 248 .6 
Stevedoring oe ae a 379 .6 PALE | 672.1 245.7 367.9 415.2 
Other Transport .. ve ND TZe1 26.9 321.9 128.6 DES], 101.8 
Other Industries .. ae ee 24.5 28.9 91.9 5352 PSs 46.1 

Total se ae ae 1590-6") 15377-2711) 2,926.8) |) 2.72328" |'- 2.1221) | 2.4957 

(a) Refers only to disputes involving a stoppage of work of 10 man-days or more. (6) Includes 


workers indirectly involved, i.e. those thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages 
occurred but not themselves parties to the dispute. 
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3. States and Territories——The number of industrial disputes in each State 
and Territory during the years 1959 to 1963, and the workers involved, the 
working days lost, and the estimated loss in wages, are given in the following 
table. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): STATES AND TERRITORIES. 





Workers Involved. 





Working pep mated 

State or Territory. Year. |Number.| __ Ta: Days Was io 

| Directly. directly. Total. Lost. (£°000.) 

| (b) 

New South Wales rn 1959 547 | 123,558 2,493 | 126,051 21352 819.6 
1960 736 | 289,266 7,646 | 296,912 416,762 1,731.9 

1961 529 | 131,661 5,295 | 136,956 318,629 1,316.0 

1962 752 | 195,344 13,623 | 208,967 303,400 1,285.9 

1963 817 | 214,643 4,333 | 218,976 307,440 1,314.7 

Victoria a a 1959 60 31,134 1,107 32,241 35,890 131.4 
1960 98 86,002 Zz 86,004 102,805 397.1 

1961 91 51,447 1,300 52,747 72,471 304.8 

1962 166 12525 720 73,245 100,606 418.6 

1963 180 85,757 2,221 87,978 172,963 755.0 

Queensland oy ae 1959 175 50,883 3,996 54,879 90,777 3307, 
1960 £735\"2155:073 3,566 | 158,639 153,061 594.7 

1961 123 73,442 4,798 78,240 168,958 914.6 

1962 175 33,445 8,321 41,766 75,951 299 .4 

1963 160 37,047 7,266 44,313 54,861 234.0 

South Australia AP 1959 21 5,437 ye 5,437 7,487 24.9 
1960 42 255735. 12 25,747 16,568 61.8 

1961 26 17,012 321 175333 17,256 66.8 

1962 31 11,748 100 11,848 14,599 59.4 

1963 35 11,938 107 12,045 8,957 41.0 

Western Australia ee 1959 20 10,864 383 11,247 11,243 39.6 
1960 43 25,684 ae 25,684 27,342 106.6 

1961 a2 9,588 99 9,687 23233 94.5 

1962 28 8,280 83 8,363 6,300 25.0 

1963 28 42,390 194 42,584 31,969 126.2 
Tasmania on ae 1959 34 6,348 6,348 6,593 24.4 
1960 40 9,142 9,142 6,991 27.6 

1961 14 4,645 16 4,661 4,622 19.1 

1962 18 5,048 78 5,126 3,993 L725 

1963 11 5,019 5,019 2,933 1325 

Northern Territory we 1959 9 1,007 11 1,018 966 325 
1960 9 942 942 1,226 5-3 
1961 4 456 456 4.0 

1962 6 428 428 298 13 

1963 8 915 915 968 4.7 

Australian Capital Terri- | 1959 3 238 12 250 731 ae) 
tory 1960 4 209 ns 209 352 1.8 
1961 6 275 2 7A | 933 4.0 
1962 U 4,005 105 4,110 3,608 15.0 
1963 11 858 20 878 1,477 6.6 
Australia 605 ate 1959 869 | 229,469 8,002 | 237,471 365,039 13772 
1960 1,145 | 592,053 11,226 | 603,279 725,107 2,926.8 
1961 815 | 288,526 11,831 | 300,357 606,811 2,723.8 

1962 1,183 | 330,823 23,030 | 353,853 508,755 21221 

1963 1,250 | 398,567 14,141 412,708 581,568 2,495.7 


a 


(a) Refers only to disputes involving a stoppage of work of 10 man-days or more. (b) Persons 
rsh out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves parties to the 
ispute. 
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4. Duration.—(i) General. The duration of each industrial dispute involving 
a loss of work, i.e., the time between the cessation and resumption of work, 
has been calculated in working days, exclusive of Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays, except where the establishment involved carries on a continuous 
process (e.g. metal smelting and cement manufacture). 


(ii) Industry Groups, 1962. The following tables show, for the years 1962 
and 1963, industrial disputes in coal mining, stevedoring and other industries 
classified according to duration in working days. 


DURATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): AUSTRALIA, 1962. 


Workers Involved.(6)} Working Days Lost. 





= a 
uration. oss in 
(Working Days). = Gane ‘ton of | Wages 
Number. Total. Number. Total. (£ 000.) 
\(Per cent.)| (Per cent.) 
COAL MINING. 
1 day and less Nee 221 28,660 74.9 18,178 41.5 Tad 
2 days and more than 1 day mA 41 5,333 13.9 8,833 20.2 RW ley? 
3 days and more than 2 days ies 14 1,579 4.1 4,194 9.6 L735 
8 7,261 16.6 33.4 
3 1 


5 days and less than 10 days ae 7 872 
10 days and less than 20 days a a 
20 days and less than 40 wave 

40 days and over .. 


| 
Over 3 days and less than 5 days re 16 1,818 4. 
| 











Total ae ate ae 299 38,262 100.0 43,739 100.0 187.8 
STEVEDORING. 
1 day and less : _ 153 | 105,802 87.3 61,138 70.6 259.8 
2 days and more than 1 day ae 19 12,380 10.2 15,611 18.0 66. 
3 days and more than 2 days ae 6 905 0.7 2,219 2.6 9.5 
Over 3 days and less than 5 days af 2 2,158 1-8 7,603 8.8 3253 
5 days and less than 10 days rae a i oo a ae 
10 days and less than 20 days ; 
20 days and less than 40 Gere 
40 days and over .. 
Total we ae ae 180 | 121,245 100.0 86,571 100.0 367.9 
OTHER INDUSTRIES. 
‘1 day and less oe 315 113,924 58.6 88,445 23.4 3557-8 
2 days and more than 1 day ye 141 36,016 18.5 55.217 14.6 215.6 
3 days and more than 2 days ss 8 17,702 9.1 48,780 12.9 194.9 
Over 3 days and less than 5 days ae ods | 6,262 soe 24,940 6.6 103.9 
‘5 days and less than 10 days bi 82 16,552 8.5 107,227 28.3 470.0 
10 days and less than 20 days a 26 3,734 1.9 49,871 1322 207.3 
20 days and less than 40 coy ek 4 143 0.1 3,276 0.8 LSe3 
40 days and over .. ae 1 13 0.1 689 O82 3.6 
Total ae eye a 704 | 194,346 100.0 | 378,445 100.0 | 1,566.4 
ALL INDUSTRIES. 
1 day and less i at 689 | 248,386 70.2 | 167,761 33.0 693.3 
2 days and more than 1 day ea 201 53,729 1522 79,661 |e ioe / 319.1 
3 days and more than 2 days oe 98 20,186 Sed 55,193 10.9 2217 
Over 3 days and less than 5 days ae 75 10,238 2.9 39,804 7.8 169.6 
5 days and less than 10 days a 89 17,424 4.9 | 112,500 7 i de | 492.2 
10 days and less than 20 days a 26 3,734 Lal 49,871 9.8 207 .3 
20 days and less than 40 oor sé 4 143 oe 3,276 0.6 1553 
40 days and over .. - 1 13 on 689 0.1 326 
Total Me ae ae 1,183 | 353,853 | 100.0 | 508,755 | 100.0 73 BDAY | 
(a) Refers only to disputes involving a stoppage of work of 10 man-days or more. (b) Includes 


-workers indirectly involved, i.e. those thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages 
occurred but not themselves parties to the dispute. 
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CHAPTEK 1V.—EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


DURATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES:(a2) AUSTRALIA, 1963. 














| Workers Involved.(b) 











Working Days Lost. 


















































| Estimated 
. Loss in 
Ww Duration | Number, Propor- | Propor- | Wages. 
(Working Days). tion of | tion of 
Number. | Tota, | Number.) Total. | (£°000.) 
| iceet cent.)| MBSE cent.) 
COAL MINING. 
{day andless 151 | 19,485 67.1 | 9,926} 21.6 43.9 
2 days and more than 1 day 33 3,086 10.6 5,288 | Ue) 2226 
3 days and more than 2 days 11 | 3,856 | 13e3 93173 20.0 39.8 
Over 3 days and less than 5 days 10 | 995 3.4 3,897 8.5 18.1 
5 days and less than 10 days 11 | 1,100 | 3.8 8,179 17.8 36.9 
10 days and less than 20 days | 3 385 3 4,911 LOR, Z1e9 
20 days and less than 40 days 2 148 | Os5 4,340 O55 PAA 
40 days and over .. 1 4 | (c) 200 0.4 0.7 
Total 222 29,059 | 100.0 45,914 100.0 209 .4 
STEVEDORING. 
| 
1 day and less : 205 | 105,538 | 89.1 59,667 | 62.8 262.0 
2 days and more than 1 day _ 81 8,849 | Tes 13,231 13.9 ay 7 | 
3 days and more than 2 days 23 313 et 2 7A UH | 3.4 15.0 
Over 3 days and less than 5 days 2 38 (c) 153 0.1 OF. 
5 days and less than 10 days i 2,700 Das 18,788 19.8 79.8 
10 days and less than 20 days . ae i ban sr 
20 days and less than 40 days 
40 days and over .. ae | a : ws 
Total 312 | 118,438 100.0 | 95,050 100.0 415.2 
OTHER INDUSTRIES. 
1 day and less : ee | 333 | 169,410 | 63.9 | 103,209 | 23.4 405.9 
2 days and more than 1 day Ae 150 | 44,358 16.7 69,243 S27. 295.6 
3 days and more than 2 days a 84 | 22,661 8.5 58,707 1323 249.8 
Over 3 days and less than 5 days soni 53 | 9,780 Bed / 38,793 8.8 1705S 
5 days and less than 10 days soa 65 13,829 52 98,739 22S 419.9 
10 days and less than 20 days aout 28 | 4,814 1.9 61,269 13.9 281.5 
20 days and less than 40 days 3 | 359 0.1 10,644 2.4 47.9 
40 days and over .. | | ; | as De os 7 
Total ; | 716 | 265,211 | 100.0 | 440,604 100.0 | 1,871.1 
ALL INDUSTR @,, 
| 
1 days and less... 689 | 294,433 71.4 | 172,802 | 29.7 711.8 
2 days and more than 1 day 264 56,293 1337 8751621 1521 376.1 
3 days and more than 2 days 118 27,830 6.7 | 71,091 | 12523) 304.6 
Over 3 days and less than 5 days | 65 10,813 2.6 | 42,843 | 7.4 189.3 
5 days and less than 10 days 77 | 17,629 | 4.3 125,706 | 2126 536.6 
10 days and less than 20 days 31 5,199 1.2 | 66,180 11.4 | 303.4 
20 days and less than 40 gaye 5 507 0.1 | 14,984 | 2.6 | 1 Nee? 
40 days and over .. 1 | 4 | (ce) 200 | (c) 0.7 
Total 1,250 | 412,708 | 100.0 | 581,568 | 100.0 | 2,495.7 























(a) Refers only to disputes involving a stoppage of work of 10 man-days or more. 


(6) Includes 


workers indirectly involved, i.e. those thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages 
occurred but not themselves parties to the dispute. 


(ui) Summary, 


1959 to 1963. 


(c) Less than 0.05 per cent. 


The following table shows particulars of 


industrial disputes in Australia for the years 1959 to 1963 according to limits 
of duration. 
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DURATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): AUSTRALIA. 


| | 


| | Workers Involved. 





| 

Estimated 

Duration | Vea Name a aT a bh sd Loss in 

(Working Days). ero ber: | oe Tae Wages 

Directly. |..." Total. : . 

directly.(b) (£7000) 
1 day and less sis AS ah ae 511 158,219 1,413 159,632 107,572 403.8 
1960 681 451,866 5,126 | 456,992 284,293 1,088.8 
1961 486 193,111 3,161 | 196,272 122,703 487.0 
1962 689 235,895 12,491 248 ,386 167,761 693.3 
1963 689 289,024 5,409 | 294,433 172,802 711.8 
2 days and more than 1 day .. | 1959 157 37,126 3,879 41,005 62,088 220.1 
1960 200 81,393 1,935 83,328 119,730 466.3 
1961 121 54,797 1,787 56,584 77,008 306.8 
1962 201 51,504 Pp Obs) 53,729 79 661 319.1 
1963 264 SZ000 3,738 56,293 87,762 376.1 
3 days and more than 2 days .. | 1959 65 14,787 669 15,456 39,979 164.6 
1960 96 26,453 1,499 27,952 69,048 270.3 
1961 88 15,508 534 16,042 41,467 168.4 
1962 98 16,548 3,638 20,186 55,193 2214 
1963 118 26,402 1,428 27,830 71,091 304.6 
Over 3 days and less than 5 days | 1959 45 6,945 342 7,287 26,467 96.5 
1960 69 13,631 135 13,766 49,727 189.2 
1961 50 11,475 720 12,195 47,383 200.5 
1962 75 9,480 758 10,238 39,804 169.6 
1963 65 10,297 516 10,813 42,843 189.3 
5 days and less than 10 days .. | 1959 62 9,482 1,242 10,724 65,092 243.2 
1960 64 12,505 1,493 13,998 93,121 WE 7? 
1961 43 5,240 1,298 6,538 45,646 185.6 
1962 89 14,271 3,153 17,424 112,500 492.2 
1963 qi) 16,599 1,030 17,629 125,706 536.6 
10 days and less than 20 days .. | 1959 18 1,810 440 2,250 25,252 106.2 
1960 29 5,495 1,038 6,533 79,930 422.3 
1961 19 Se 934 4,706 61,495 269.9 
1962 26 3,013 TPA 3,734 49,871 207.3 
1963 31 3,179 2,020 5,199 66,180 303.4 
20 days and less than 40 days .. | 1959 10 612 17 629 14,939 66.8 
1960 5 6 as 660 25,981 LOSe7 
1961 2,243 3,397 5,640 115,576 484.6 
1962 4 9 44 143 3,276 1523 
1963 5 507 507 14,984 ASRz 
40 days andover... .. | 1959 1 488 488 23,650 70.0 
1960 1 50 LPAI HY 13.0 
1961 1 2,380 2,380 95,533 621.0 
1962 1 68 520 
1963 1 4 4 200 0.7 

Total ane -- | 1959 869 | 229,469 8,002 | 237,471 365,039 BY fe, 


2 
1960 | 1,145 | 592,053 11,226 | 603,279 | 725,107 2,926.8 
1961 | 815 | 288,526 11,831 | 300,357 606,811 2,123.8 
1962 | 1,183 | 330,823 23:030' | 353,855 508,755 2122 ah 
1963 | 1,250 | 398,567 14,141 | 412,708 581,568 | 2,495.7 


i 


(a) Refers only to disputes involving a stoppage of work of 10 man-days or more. (b) Persons 


rows out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves parties to 
the dispute. 








5. Causes.—(i) Classification. The statistics of causes of industrial disputes 
relate to the direct causes of stoppages of work and include only those industrial 
disputes involving stoppages of work of 10 man-days or more. The figures 
therefore do not reflect the relative importance of all causes of dispute between 
employers and employees. Causes of industrial disputes are grouped under 
four main headings:—(a) Wages, Hours and Leave; (4) Physical Working 
Conditions and Managerial Policy; (c) Trade Unionism; (d) Other Causes. 
The first group is restricted to disputes involving general principles relating 
to wages, hours and leave; minor questions regarding claims to pay or leave 
by individual employees are included under managerial policy. The second 
group comprises disputes regarding physical working conditions and general 
questions of managerial policy, which term covers disciplinary action, the 
promotion of employees, the employment of particular individuals, personal 
disagreements between workers and supervisory staff and disputes arising 
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from the computation of wages, leave, etc., in individual cases. The third 
group includes stoppages over employment of non-unionists, inter-union 
and intra-union disputes, disputes over recognition of union activities, and 
sympathy stoppages in support of employees in another industry. The last 
group comprises disputes by way of protest against situations not arising from 
the usual relationship of employer and employee, e.g. political matters, and 
cases (occurring mainly in the coal-mining industry) where the cause of the 
stoppage is not officially made known to the management. 


(ii) Industry Groups. The following tables show particulars of industrial 
disputes for 1962 and 1963 classified according to cause in the three industry 
groups, coal mining, stevedoring and other industries. This dissection has 
been made because the pattern of disputes in coal mining and stevedoring 
differs significantly from that in other industries. 


CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): AUSTRALIA, 1962. 
































Cause of Dispute.(b) Coal Mining. | Stevedoring. I Eadie Tadcedes. 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 
Wages, Hours and Leave .. (72 19 | 259 | 290 
Physical Working Conditions and | | 
Managerial Policy Re ae 183 144 380 707 
Trade Unionism .. oF a 30 8 54 92 
Other .. ae ie - 74 9 11 94 
Total vA ste | 299 180 704 1,183 
WorKERS INVOLVED.(c) 
Wages, Hours and Leave .. : 1,928 38,989 92,395 133,312 
Physical Working Conditions and 
Managerial Policy ve ar 21,185 69,589 88,547 179,321 
Trade Unionism .. ae = 3,150 3,847 8,246 15,243 
Other .. ae on ee 11,999 8,820 5,158 25,977 
Total - - .. | 38,262 121,245 194,346 353,853 
WorKING Days Lost. 
Wages, Hours and Leave .. : 2,304 28,478 163,645 194,427 
Physical Working Conditions and 
Managerial Policy a a 29,098 50,763 194,230 274,091 
Trade Unionism .. oe ee 2,944 35351 16,123 22,418 
Other .. ae ar oo 9,393 3,979 4,447 17,819 
Total ans oe ae 43,739 86,571 378,445 508,755 
(a) Refers only to disputes involving a stoppage of work of 10 man-days or more. (b) See 
explanation of terms in text. (c) Includes workers indirectly involved. See note (b) to table on 
page 187. 
CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): AUSTRALIA, 1963. 
Cause of Dispute.(b) Coal Mining. | Stevedoring. In pera til Tudiatiics 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 
Wages, Hours and Leave .. 9 37 | 233 | 279 
Physical Working Conditions and | 
Managerial Policy a 116 | 246 386 748 
Trade Unionism .. oe a 31 12 2 115 
Other .. 7 al 66 17 25 108 
Total 222 | 312 | 16 | 1,250 











For footnotes see next page. 
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CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): AUSTRALIA, 1963—continued. 











| 

Cause of Dispute.(b) | Coal Mining. | Stevedoring. roe | o Poiana Ay, 

! 

WoRKERS INVOLVED.(c) 

Wages, Hours and Leave .. | 7714 48,111 | 122,666 | 171,551 

Physical Working Conditions and | 
Managerial Policy 7 oy S215! 40,311 87,536 142,998 
Trade Unionism .. a oes 4,966 4,950 12,335 22-251 
Other .. se a 58 8,168 25,066 42,674 | 75,908 

TT a a ee 

Total or Se We 29,059 118,438 265,211 | 412,708 





WoRKING Days LOST. 











Wages, Hours and Leave .. 3,198 | 36,084 235,619 274,901 
Physical Working Conditions and 
Managerial Policy = | 32,366 | 42,729 158,407 | 233,502 
Trade Unionism .. = ne 5,118 2,659 15,491 23,268 
Other .. a a mi SesZ 13,578 31,087 49,897 
Total = ee = 45,914 95,050 440,604 581,568 
(a) Refers only to disputes involving a stoppage of work of 10 man-days or more. b) See 
text for explanation of terms. (c) Includes workers indirectly involved. See note (b) to table on 


page 187. 


(iii) Summary, 1959 to 1963. The following table gives particulars of 
industrial disputes according to causes for the years 1959 to 1963. 


CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): AUSTRALIA. 





Cause of Dispute.(5) | 1959. | 1960. | 1961. | 1962. | 1963. 





NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 





Wages, Hours and Leave 105 213 123 290 279 
Physical Working Conditions and 
Managerial Policy ae a 556 648 JZo 707 748 
Trade Unionism ae on 86 127 66 92 115 
Other .. ave a ve 122 Loe 101 94 108 
Total ae we ore 869 | 1,145 815 1,183 1,250 
WoRKERS INVOLVED.(c) 
Wages, Hours and Leave TASD1o 225-0954) els, one solo 12 lot 
Physical Working Conditions and 
Managerial Policy Ss »» | 108,839 | 154,401 | 102,125 | 179,321 | 142,998 
Trade Unionism aS Ae 21,564 43,321 13,797 15,243 222051 
Other .. ae ats Ae 32,741 | 176,862 70,310 25,977 75,908 


Total ne oe .. | 237,471 | 603,279 | 300,357 | 353,853 | 412,708 


WorKING Days LOST. 


Wages, Hours and Leave te 118,010 | 254,926 | 248,864 | 194,427 | 274,901 
Physical Working Conditions and 
Managerial Policy oe ee 185,282 | 277,755 261,454 | 274,091 233,502 § 
Trade Unionism ve ae 28,826 64,617 34,021 22,418 23,268 
Other .. aS ave re 32,921 127,809 62,472 17,819 49,897 
Total os a ae 365,039 | 725,107 | 606,811 | 508,755 | 581,568 
(a) Refers only to disputes involving a stoppage of work of 10 man-days or more. (b) See 
explanation of terms in text. (c) Includes workers indirectly involved. See note (b) to table on 


page 187. 
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6. Methods of Settlement.—(i) General. The statistics of methods of 
settlement of industrial disputes relate to the method directly responsible for 
ending the stoppage of work and not necessarily to the method (or methods) 
responsible for settling all matters in dispute. The figures also relate only 
to disputes involving stoppages of work of 10 man-days or more. For those 
reasons they do not reflect the relative importance of the work of authorities 
operating under State and Commonwealth legislation. Because the pattern 
of disputes in coal mining and stevedoring differs significantly from that in 
other industries, methods of settlement in these industries are analysed 
separately. 


The classification of methods of settlement is as follows — 


(1) Negotiation.—By private negotiation between the parties involved, 
or their representatives, without the intervention or assistance 
of authorities constituted under State or Commonwealth 
industrial legislation. 


(2) Mediation.—By the arbitration or mediation of persons whose 
intervention or assistance is not based on State or Common- 
wealth industrial legislation. 


(3) State Legislation— 


(a) Under State Conciliation and Arbitration or Wages Board 
Legislation.—By intervention or assistance of an 
industrial authority or authorities created by or cone 
stituted under State conciliation and arbitration or 
Wages Board legislation, or by reference to such 
authorities or by compulsory or voluntary conference. 


(6) Under Other State Legislation.—By intervention, assistance 
or advice of State Government officials or inspectors. 


(4) Commonwealth and Joint Commonwealth-State Legislation— 


(a) By compulsory or voluntary conference or by intervention 
or assistance of, or by reference to, the industrial 
tribunals created by or constituted under the following 
Acts. 


(i) Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 
(11) Coal Industry Acts. 
(iii) Stevedoring Industry Act. 


(iv) Other Acts (Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric 
Power Act; Navigation Act; and Public 
Service Arbitration Act). 


(5) By intervention, assistance or advice of Commonwealth 
Government officials or inspectors. 


(5) By filling the places of workers on strike or locked out. 
(6) By closing down the establishment permanently. 

(7) By resumption without negotiation. 

(8) By other methods. 
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(ii) Industry Groups. In the following tables particulars of industrial 
disputes for 1962 and 1963 classified according to method of settlement are 
shown separately for coal mining, stevedoring and other industries. 


METHODS OF SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): AUSTRALIA, 1962. 


i 









































Coal Steve- Other All 
Method of Settlement.(5) Mining. | doring. | Industries. | Industries. 
a ee ae a de 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 
ee ee ee 
| 
1. By private negotiation .. on oe el 54 3 137 194 
2. By mediation not based on legislation | 1 | a: 19] 2 
3. State legislation— : 
(a) Under State Conciliation, etc., legislation - 1 1 100 102 
(b) By reference to State Government Officials .. | pa me os Z 
4. Commonwealth and Commonwealth-State _legis- | 
lation— 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under— 
(i) Conciliation and Arbitration Act .. Ae A 120 120 
(ii) Coal Industry Acts oe Me p92 i | 22 
(b) By reference to Commonwealth Government | | 
officials re as aS a aes 118 an 118 
J. By resumption without negotiation ee An 219 58 346 | 623 
Total - - 299 180 704 | 1,183 
re ac ee an ee Se 
WORKERS INVOLVED.(c) 
a ne ea a gra Oe Ce Se a ee 
| 
1. By private negotiation .. ae ste 4,999 264 23,787 29,050 
2. By mediation not based on legislation 59 - 150 209 
3. State legislation— 
(a) Under State Conciliation, etc., legislation Aa 229 36 18,990 19,255 
(b) By reference to State Government officials... 279 Se a 279 
4, Oran ee and Commonwealth-State legis- 
ation— 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under— 
(i) Conciliation and Arbitration Act om 20,939 20,939 
(ii) Coal Industry Acts ne Re 2,062 2% 2,062 
(b) By reference to Commonwealth Government 
officials ate ae fe hve ER: 54,866 ae 54,866 
7. By resumption without negotiation ve av 30,634 66,079 130,480 227,193 
Total a Ye - 38,262 121,245 194,346 353,853 
| 
WorKING Days Lost. 
eee eee ee 
1. By private negotiation .. ae = 7 9,723 | 136 61,610 71,469 
2. By mediation not based on legislation Ese HIS | oe 100 ZS 
3. State legislation— 
(a) Under State Conciliation, etc., legislation a 821 | 36 45,026 45,883 
(b) By reference to State Government officials .. 1,003 | ; ee | 1,003 
4. Commenvealth and Commonwealth-State legis- | 
ation— 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under— 
(i) Conciliation and Arbitration Act ae 84,294 84,294 
{ii) Coal Industry Acts Ne ms 6,187 a 6,187 
(b) By reference to Commonwealth Government 
officials ag ae a ne ee 45,036 - 45,036 
7. By resumption without negotiation ae a 25,890 41,363 187,415 254,668 
Tota! an 26 noel 43,739 86,571 378,445 | 508,755 
(a) Refers only to disputes involving a stoppage of work of 10 man-days or more. (b) See 
text for explanation of terms. (c) Includes workers indirectly involved. See note (b) to table on 
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METHOD OF SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): AUSTRALIA, 1963. 














Coal Steve- Other All 
Method of Settlement.(6) | Mining. | doring. | Industries. | Industries. 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 
1. By private negotiation .. on a a 44 | 1 | 195 | 240 
3. State legislation— 
(a) Under State Conciliation, etc., legislation . | 3 | 122 | 125 
4. Commonwealth and Commonwealth- State legisla- 
tion— | 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under— | 
(i) Conciliation and Arbitration Act .. | 1 1 | 81 83 
(ii) Coal Industry Acts al 22 22 
(iii) Stevedoring Industry Act. ve 5 | oe 5 
(6) By reference to Commonwealth Government | 
officials 7 ¥ . 227 el 227 
7. By resumption without negotiation 152 78 318 548 
Total 222 











ss ve ee i: 312 716 1,250 
hw ORDO 
a ee nA eee ALON ECS 


WORKERS INVOLVED.(c) 











1. By private negotiation .. a eee eal 3,957 244 | 37,452 | 41,653 
3. State legislation— 
(a) Under State Conciliation, etc., legislation 151 | ar 40,827 | 40,978 
4. Commonwealth and Commonwealth-State legisla- | | | | 
tion— 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under— | 
i) Conciliation and Arbitration Act .. iP? 228 13-333 | 13,633 
(ii) Coal Industry Acts 4,367 | 1 a | 4,367 
(iii) Stevedoring Industry Act. Be 369 es | 369 
(5) By reference to Commonwealth Government | | 
Officials = om - 46,618 - 46,618 
7. By resumption without negotiation atl 20,512 70, 979 173,599 | 265,090 
Total .. am ie oul 29,059 118,438 265,211 | 412,708 
$e NI EES FOG | S00 LEE | 412,105 
WoRKING Days Lost. 
1. By private negotiation 9,398 | 123 | 100,073 | 109,594 
2. By mediation not based on legislation oe, | ae 
3. State legislation— | 
(a) Under State Conciliation, etc., legislation 569 | 103,337 103,906 
4. Commonwealth and Commonwealth-State legisla- 
tion— 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under— | 
(i) Conciliation and Arbitration Act .. 2,592 456 47,003 50,05! 
(ii) Coal Industry Acts 16,914 : | 16,914 
(iii) Stevedoring Industry Act. oe 89 | 89 
(5) By reference to Commonwealth Government 
Officials nes . aie 31,472 a 31,472 
7. By resumption without negotiation : | 16,441 62,910 190,191 269,542 
Total . 45,914 95,050 440,604 581,568 
(a) Refers only to dinates TAVOIVIE a SCNGaSE of work of 10 man-days or more. (b) See 


text for explanation of terms. 
page 187. 


(iil) Summary, 1959 to 1963. 
specified is given in the following table. 











(c) Includes workers indirectly involved. See note (b) to table on 


Information for Australia for the years 


METHODS OF SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : AUSTRALIA.(a) 


Method of Settlement.(b) 


1959. | 1960. | 1961. 


1962. 


| 1963. 


| 
ee 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 











1. By private negotiation Sal 192 176 | 146 | 194 240 
2. By mediation not based on legislation el 2 | Ste 1 2 | 
3. State legislation— 
(a) Under State Conciliation, etc., legislation 79 | 94 | 85 102 | 125 
(b) By reference to State Government | 
Officials . | 1 2 
4. Commonwealth and Commonwealth-State | 
legislation— | 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under— | 
(i) Conciliation and Arbitration | 
Act : ae 57 aa 85 120 | 83 
(ii) Coal Industry Acts — | 2 27 | 25 22 22 
(iii) Stevedoring Industry Act 3 | 22 | 9 | , 5 
(iv) Other Acts | ye ||| 2 | : . 
(6) By reference to Commonwealth Govern- 
ment Officials a : - | 74 | 124 72 118 | 227 
7. By resumption without negotiation : 437 625 392 623 548 
8. By other methods ae a an coal ses 
Total | $67 1,145 815 1,183 1,250 


mar (actictes see next page. 
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METHODS OF SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA(a) 
—continued. 
| | | | | 
Method of Settlement.(5) | 1959. | 1960. | 1961 1962. | 1963. 
| 
| | a 
WORKERS INVOLVED.(c) 
1. By private negotiation 32,836 | 26,312 | 20,181 | 29,050 | 41,653 
2. By mediation not based on ‘legislation 418 | - | 400 | 209 | a 
3. State legislation— | 
(a) Under State Conciliation, etc., legislation 18,784 23,995 27,668 | 19,255 40,978 
(b) By reference to State Government | | | 
officials . 25 | | 279 
4. Commonwealth and Commonwealth-State | 
legislation— 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under— | 
(i) Conciliation and Arbitration 
ct : 7,913 14,606 12°323 20,939 13,633 
(ii) Coal Industry Acts 2,301 3,100 3,074 2,062 4,367 
(iii) Stevedoring Industry Act 158 6,398 6,853 ‘3 369 
(iv) Other Acts | ae 64 ~ | im 
(b) By reference to Commonwealth Govern- 
ment Officials . ; 9,528 | 23,038 5,638 54,866 46,618 
7. By resumption without negotiation .. | 165,324 | 505,766 | 224,220 | 227,193 | 265,090 
8. By other methods ne ne oe Be e ie - 
Total 237,287 | 603,279 | 300,357 | 353,853 | 412,708 
WorkKING Days Lost. 
finyunivaienegousconir | 75,679 | 62,504 | 55,402 | 71,469 | 109,594 
2. By mediation not based on legislation 962 a 400 215 = 
3. State legislation— | 
(a) Under State Conciliation, etc., legislation 59,975 | 115,496 | 240,613 45,883 | 103,906 
(6) By reference to State Government | 
Officials . 125 | 1,003 
4. Commonwealth and Commonwealth-State 
legislation— | | 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under— 
(i) ae and Arbitration | 
i 58,738 57,075 | 71,820 84,294 50,055 
(ii) Coal Tact Acts ; 10,166 | 7,870 | 10,816 6,187 16,914 
(iii) Stevedoring Industry Act 226 | 28,327 | 18,056 o 89 
(iv) Other Acts a 360 i ot 
(6) By reference to Commonwealth Govern- 
ment officials -. | 11,624 | 30,738 | 5,131 45,036 | 31,472 
7. By resumption without negotiation 146,060 | 422,737 | 204,573 | 254,668 | 269,542 
8. By other methods ie Ae te a 2 a 
Total 363,555 | 725,107 | 606,811 | 508,755 | 581,568 











(a) Refers only to disputes involving a stoppage of work of 10 man-days or more. 
the total figures of this table and the corresponding totals of other tables in this section are due to disputes 
(b) See text for explanation of terms. 


which were incomplete at the end of the year. 
workers indirectly involved. 


See note (b) to table on page 187. 


§ 4. Industrial Accidents. 
Except in the case of mining accidents, lack of uniformity of definition 


Differences between 


(c) Includes 


and coverage from State to State seriously impaired the usefulness of statistics 
of industrial accidents published in issues of the Labour Report prior to No. 39. 
The presentation herein, therefore, relates only to statistics of mining accidents. 

Particulars of number of person killed and injured in mines and associated 
treatment plants are recorded by State Mines Departments. Numbers injured 
are not reported on a uniform basis in all States, as varying criteria are used 
in determining what constitutes injury. 


Statistics of mining accidents are published each year in the bulletin Primary 
Industries, Part II—Non-Rural Industries and Value of Production. 
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MINING ACCIDENTS: INDUSTRY, 1962. 





Qld. | S.A. waa. | Tas. | N.T. | Aust. 


Industry. | NSW, Vic. 
| | 


PERSONS KILLED. 





Metal Mining— 




































































| | | 
Gold Mining ie ae | | | | 5 1 6 
Silver-Lead-Zinc Mining... “ 1 | 2 Hee 1 or 4 
Copper-Gold Mining ee | ere ae | 1 | 1 
Tin Mining i. | ee A eee eee | 
Mineral Sands Mining | 1 1 
Other Metal Mining = see Se : ee | ye 
Total we en ss 1 2 | 6 2 2{ 13 
Fuel Mining— oan a ae ie 
Black Coal Mining - me 17 - | 3 eerie 20 
Brown Coal Mining 2 me a 2 | - 2 
Torale.. ae ae a 17 2 BJ : i | 22 
Non-metal (excluding Fuel) Mining = 1 (a) te, 3 1 ee 5 
Total, All Mining i. 9 |@ 2| 5] 3] 7|— 2|— 2| 40 
ee ee ee ee ea on 
PERSONS INJURED. 
fi litt a Sere Sas eae ae 
Metal Mining— | | | | 
Gold Mining - ~ on as - 7 a | 306 oe 7 | 320 
Silver-Lead-Zinc Mining re - 229 ae 45 | eee 14 288 
Copper-Gold Mining = - 2 1 527 eerie 20 30 2; 80 
Tin Mining iW me une 1 ae Gre es 25 32 
Mineral Sands Mining re ae 17 oe 6 ne 11 34 
Other Metal Mining fe oe 3 ee 1 4 0: an | 21 
Total a is eres o TTT 7, 4 | 347 45 9 | 775 
Fuel Mining— 
Black Coal Mining #e as 55 3 209 12 70 3 vee oe 
Brown Coal Mining e ai So 72 _ she , a me | 72 
Total .. ave ae ue S55) lee 75 209 12 70 3 424 
Non-metal (excluding Fuel) Mining 6 (a) | Fa eee ae ae 27 
Total, All Mining ae -» | 313 \@) L 327 22 | 430 48 9 | 1,226 








MINING ACCIDENTS: INDUSTRY, 1963. 


Industry. | N.s.w. Vic. | Qld. | S.A. | wa. | Tas. ner. aaa 


ee ee 
PERSONS KILLED. 












































Metal Mining— | 
Gold Mining as at ea 1 ; 1 
Silver-Lead-Zinc Mining 1 ie Ly aes 1 
Copper-Gold Mining ‘ es ote 2 1 §f 3 
Tin Mining oe ey, ae 2 a Me oe 1 3 
Mineral Sands Mining ae A as % oe a ne - = Wa 
Other Metal Mining ae or Se - we a 1 1 = 2 
Total .. | 3 2 3 2 10 
Fuel Mining— 
Black Coal Mining ae ey 5 ee 3 ne a a ve 8 
Brown Coal Mining te Be lo ate . Saree ere oF ae — < 
Total .. ne se Pe | a 3 ae ah a - 8 
Non-metal (excluding Fuel) Mining ie 1 2 1 3 os a a 7 
Total, All Mining : 9 2 6 3 3 2 25 
































Metal Mining— | 
Gold Mining sit a i : - 5 335 | 5] 345 
Silver-Lead-Zinc Mining ie ae 228 OS 24 | -- 315 
Copper-Gold Mining ie i te (oben 73 13 4} 21{ 112 
Tin Mining iv ae ae - | - 8 1 2} .. | 37 
Mineral Sands Mining AC ls 14 Se 7 1 22 
Other Metal Mining os af ci | ad asl eee 3 10 4 |__ 20 

Total .. 246 |. 156 3 | 360| 60| 26| 851 
| ——— | ——_ | — = | |_| | 

Fuel Mining— | | | 
Black Coal Mining - | 59 1| 143 8 | 56 5 | 272 
Brown Coal Mining fe | 99 Wace Gere | | 99 

Total .. - _ .. |__39 | 100 |~143.|—_8 | 36| 5 371 

Non-metal (excluding Fuel) Mining... 12} 1) 1 8} 10 1 33 

Total, All Mining 317 | 101 | 300| 19 | 426| 66 26 | 1,255 








(a) Excludes accidents in salt mining. 
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§ 5. Workers’ Compensation Legislation. 


In the following pages is a summary of the principal provisions of Workers’ 
Compensation Acts and Ordinances in force in Australia as at 31st December, 


1963. 
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CONSPECTUS OF WorRKERS’ COMPENSATION LAWS 
| 


| 
| 


State, etc. Act or Ordinance. Judicial Administration. 











(Judges, District Court status). In 
practice, Judge sits alone; four 


New South Wales | Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-1962 | Workers’ Compensation Commission 
| 
| Courts sit at one time. 








Victoria. . -. | Workers’ Compensation Act 1958 .. | County Court Judge (sitting with 
workers’ and employers’ representa- 
tives as Workers’ Compensation 











| Board). 
Queensland .- | Workers’ Compensation Acts, 1916 to | General Manager (no legal qualifica- 
1962. tions required by Statute). 











—_—_————— 


South Australia .. echoes Compensation Act, 1932- | Special Magistrates. 





ST ES | gees 


Western Australia | Workers’ Compensation Act, 1912- | Workers’ Compensation Board of three 
1963. members; Chairman, a legal prac- 
titioner, and a nominee of (a) em- 
ployers’ organization and (6) em- 
ployees’ organization. 





eee 
Tasmania ee eee Compensation Act 1927- | Supreme Court Judges (sitting alone). 





—_—__ee—"——_._._._. 





Commonwealth of | Commonwealth Employees’ Compensa- | One Commissioner (Secretary to the 
Australia tion Act 1930-1959. Treasury), with power of delegation. 





en 





Northern Territory | Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance | Matters in dispute may by consent of 
1949-1963. each party be settled by arbitration 
by a committee or by a single arbi- 
trator, or they may be settled by a 
Local Court of full jurisdiction. 


ns 
ent Employment Ordinance 1953- | Local Court of full jurisdiction. 





i 





i Capital | Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance Matters in dispute may by consent of 
Territory. 1951-1962. both parties be settled by arbitration 
by a committee or by a single arbi- 
trator. If either party objects or 
there is no committee, the dispute 
may be settled by the Court of Petty 

Sessions. 
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IN AUSTRALIA (AS AT 31ST DECEMBER, 1963). 





Appeals. 








On a question of law or the ad- | 
mission or rejection of any | 
evidence, to Supreme Court, High 
Court and Privy Council. 





On question of law upon case stated 
for opinion of Full Court of the | 
Supreme Court, High Court, 


Privy Council. | 





Any person claiming compensation 
who objects to the ruling thereon 
of the State Government In- 
surance Office may require the 
matter to be heard and determined 
by an Industrial Magistrate. 
Either party to the proceedings 
may appeal from his decision. 
Such appeal shall be made to the 
Full Bench of the Industrial 
Court. Unless the Court orders 











that additional evidence shall be 
taken, the appeal which shall be 
by way of rehearing shall be heard 
and determined upon the evidence 
and proceedings before the Indus- 
trial Magistrate concerned. 


(RE IGINARPCIGER ai SURPLUS ee oe, 

Questions of law and fact to Su- 
preme Court, High Court, Privy 
Council. 


| Maximum Wages of Waiting 
Workers Period 
Compensated. | ; 
Unlimited. | Nil 
| £2,000 per annum, | Nil 
excluding overtime. 

Unlimited. 1 day for 
compen- 
sation. 

} 
| 

£2,860 per annum! Nil 
(£55. per week) | 
(overtime allow- | 





Jurisdiction exclusive; 
final on facts. Board may state a 
case for Full Court of Supreme 
Court on matters of law. 


en eee 
To Full Court by way of rehearing, 
High Court, Privy Council. 


AS ae ee a 

Rehearing by local, County or Dis- 
trict Court, then appeal on ques- 
tions of law to High Court, Privy 
Council. 





An appeal to the Supreme Court 
may be made from the decision 
of a committee or an arbitrator 
or of a Local Court. 


RE ane eo ae ee eee 

An appeal to the Supreme Court or 
High Court may be made from the 
decision of a Local Court ac- 
cording to how the Local Court is 
constituted. 


————— 


An appeal from the decision of the 
committee or from the Court of 
Petty Sessions may be made to the 
Supreme Court of the Australian 
Capital Territory. 


6666/64.—7 





decisions | Unlimited. 

















ances excluded). 





Unlimited. Nil 


Unlimited. Nil 





Unlimited. Nil 


Unlimited. Nil 


£2,000 per annum, Nil 
excluding overtime, 
bonuses and special 


allowances. 
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I 


| 
| 


Medical, Surgical and 
Hospital Expenses. 





£500 medical and surgical; 
£500 hospital; £250 am- 
bulance; unless Commis- 
| sion directs that employer 
| shall be liable for a further 
specified sum. 





| 
| 





. | Unlimited medical, hospital, 


nursing and ambulance ser- 
vice and costs of burial. 





£125 hospital; £125 medical; 
in death where no depen- 
dants, medical expenses and 
burial, maximum £220. 





The expenses incurred by the 
workman for such medical, 
hospital, nursing and am- 
bulance services as are 
reasonably necessary as & 
result of his injury, and 
not exceeding £30 for 
repairing or _ replacing 
damaged clothing. Where 
no dependants, burial ex- 
penses up to £80 


£200 medical; £325 hospital; 
£59 15s. funeral in the case 
of males; and £200 medical; 
£325 hospital; £59 14s. 11d. 
funeral in the case of 
females. 


£1,000. 











£350 medical, surgical or hos- 
pital, or over in exceptional 
circumstances if Commis- 
sioner considers circum- 
stances warrant. £60 
funeral expenses. 





Not exceeding £350 for medi- 
cal, surgical or hospital 
treatment or ambulance 
service, except in special 
circumstances. 


Not exceeding £200 for 
medical, surgical or hospital 
treatment or ambulance 
service, except in special 
circumstances. 


———————————————— 





Not exceeding £350 unless 
exceptional circumstances 
warrant payment of a 
larger sum. 
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CONSPECTUS OF WORKERS’ COMPENSATION 







Workers’ Compensation Payments 
State, etc. 





Basic Weekly Payment. Maximum Weekly Payment. 








nee ee eee 
New South Wales.. | 75 Lect cent. of average | £10 10s. with no dependants: with dependants. a.w.e. 


earnings 








Victovia .. Ae 






ee ee 

Adult £8 16s. with no dependants (with dependants 
£12 16s. or a.w.e., whichever is lower). Minor 
£6 8s. without dependants (with dependants 
£11 4s. or a.w.e., whichever is lower), 


eee 
75 per cent. of a.w.e. .. | £11 17s. adjustable according to movements of basic 
wage (with dependants, a.w.e.). 


Qucensland ote 


eae eee ee ee ee 
75 per cent of a.w.e. .. | Married man with dependent wife or child under 
16 years, £16 5s. or a.w.e., whichever is lower. 
Any other workman, £11 


South Australia .. 





ee 
Male on or above basic wage, £10 11s. with no 
dependants. (With dependants, £14 16s. or a.W.e., 
whichever is lower.) Female on or above female 
basic wage, £7 4s. with no dependants. (With 
dependants, £10 15s. or a.w.e., whichever is lower.) 
Male or female below basic wage, such sum as bears 
to £10 11s. or £7 4s. respectively, the ratio which 
his or her a.w.e. bear to the basic wage at the date 
of accident (with no dependants). (With depen- 
dants the maximum is the a.w.e.) 


a ee eee 
Western Australia .. 





$e 
Tasmania (a) Where a.w.e. not more than the basic wage + 20 
per cent—85 per cent. of a.w.e. 

(5) Where a.w.e. more than the basic wage + 20 per 
cent. but not more than the basic wage + 36 
per cent.—the amount of the basic wage + 2 per 
cent, 

(c) where a.w.e. more than the basic wage + 36 per 
cent.—75 per cent. of a.w.e. 


Commonwealth of 


£10 (£7 5s. if a minor not receiving adult rate of pay) 
Australia 


plus allowances for dependants; or a sum equal to 
the pay of the employee at the time of the injury 
| or of the rate of pay of an employee of the same 
class as subsequently varied by competent authority 
or following upon a variation in the cost of living; 
whichever is the less, In all cases plus the cost of 
medical treatment. 








——_————— 


Northern Territory £10 during period of incapacity. 


—_—_—_—————————— 


7s. 6d., plus cost of specified food ration. 








| 


Australian Capital ote are oes 
Territory | 
eee 


NOTE.—a.w.e. = average weekly earnings. 


Same as Commonwealth of Australia (above). 
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IN AUSTRALIA (AS AT 31ST DECEMBER, 1963)—continued. 





in case of Total Disablement. 





Minimum Weekly Payment. 


Adult male, £7. Adults whose 
a.w.e. are less than £9 S5s., 


100 per cent. of a.w.e. but not | 


exceeding £7. Minors whose 
a.w.e. are less than £6 10s , 100 
per cent. of a.w.e. but not ex- 
ceeding £4 17s. 6d. 


Same as for maximum. 


| £3 for wife or adult dependant, 





Weekly Payments 


in respect of Dependants. Total Liability. 





Unlimited. 
plus £1 5s. per child (including 

children to whom worker 

stands in loco parentis), subject 

to prescribed maximum. 








£2 8s. for wife or relative caring 
for his children if wife or rela- 
tive is wholly or mainly de- 
pendent upon him, plus 16s. 
per child under 16 years of age, 


£2,800 except in cases of (a) 
permanent and total disable- 
ment, or (b) permanent and 
partial disablement of major 
degree. 


Adult worker £5, unless in receipt 


of an Age, Invalid or Widow’s 
Pension under Social Service 
Consolidation Act 1947-1952, 
when a flat rate of £3 10s. is 
payable. An adult male worker 
whose a.w.e. are less than 
£11 17s.—100 per cent. a.w.e. 
with maximum £10 17s. 


£6 except for workman under 21 


with no dependants whose 
a.w.e. are less than £6 where 


£3 3s. per week for wife, 19s. per 


subject to prescribed maximum. 





£3,600. 
week for each child and step- 

child under 16, or if 16 or over 

but under the age of 21 and in 

receipt of full-time education at 

a school, college, university, etc. 

who is totally or mainly depen- 

dent. Total weekly compen- 

sation shall not exceed injured 

workers a.w.e. 


£4 10s. for dependent wife and | £3,500. 


£1 15s. each child under 16 
years of age. 





Same as for maximum 





Same as for maximum 


Same as for maximum 





Same as for maximum. 


minimum payment is a.w.e. 


£4 16s., or 100 per cent. of a.w.e., 
whichever is lower. each dependent child or de- 
pendent stepchild under 16 


years of age. 


for wife or any relative standing 
in loco parentis to the children 
of the worker. 9 per cent. of 


weekly basic wage for each child 


under 16, or under 21 and 
receiving full-time education 


£2 10s. for (a) dependent wife; or 
(b) female over 16 years, who 
is wholly or mainly dependent 
on the employee and who at 
the date of injury was a mem- 
ber of the employee’s family or 
was caring for a child under 
sixteen years who is mainly 
dependent on the employee; 
plus £1 2s. 6d. per dependent 
child, subject to maximum of 
weekly pay at date of injury. 





£2 10s. for wife or dependent 
female over 16 years in special 
circumstances. £1 2s. 6d. for 
each dependent child under 16 
years of age. 


5s. plus cost of specified food 
ration for wife. 2s. 6d. for one 
dependent child under 16 years 
of age plus cost of specified 
food ration. 





£2 17s. for dependent wife, £1 4s. 


age eT ar ae 
17 per cent. of weekly basic wage 








(a) where permanent total in- 
capacity results, £3,103. (5) 
other than (a), £2,867 


a ee 
532 times the weekly basic wage. 


£3,000 except in respect of total 


and permanent incapacity, 
when liability unlimited. 


Sa ec ne reas 
£3,000, excluding cost of medical, 


surgical and hospital treatment 
and ambulance service. i 

does not limit compensation in 
case of death or total and per- 
manent incapacity. 





£1,058, excluding cost of medical, 
surgical and hospital treatment 
and ambulance service. This 
does not limit compensation in 
case of death or total and per- 
manent incapacity. 





Same as Commonwealth of Australia (above). 


a ———————————————————————— 


NotTe.—2.w.¢. == average weekly earnings. 
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CONSPECTUS OF WORKERS’ COMPENSATION LAWS 
ee a SA ow EE ee ae LY 
| 
Death Payments, 























State, etc. l | 
Maximum (excluding Payments | Neiniaen | Additional Provision for 
for Dependent Children). : | Dependent Children. 
New South Wales | £4,300. Deduction of lump oe mn | 2a per week for each 
sum or weekly payments made | dependent child under 
before death from death | 16 years of age until 
benefit is not permitted. | | death or age 16, 
Maximum funeral expenses | Whichever is the ear- 
when workman leaves no | lier. 
dependants are £80. | 
| 
-_- oO + per ee 
Victoria .- | £2,240 (excluding payments for | se oe .. | £80 for each dependcnt 
total incapacity, if any, paid | child under 16 years 
prior to death). of age. 
Queensland ae £3,300, to any dependants, £3,300 total depen- | £110 for each child or 
wholly dependent |  dants; £550 partial stepchild under 16 
dependants; £440 years of age, or if 16 
death of worker | or over, but under the 
under 21 years of | age of 21, and in 
age, who leaves no receipt of a full-time 
dependants but is education at a school, 
survived by either or college, university, 
both parents resident etc., who was totally 
in Queensland. | Or mainly dependent 
at time of death (pro- 
| vided widow survives, 





otherwise maximum). 


South Australia | Four years’ earnings, maximum | £1,100, plus payment | £110 for each depen- 
£3,250, plus burial expenses for dependent child- dent child under 16 
not exceeding £100 (excluding ren. years of age. 
weekly payments for partial | 
or total incapacity, if any, | 
paid prior to death). 











Western Australia | £3,386. £957 for a wholly de- | £90 for each dependent 
| pendent widow, child or stepchild 
| mother, child or step- under 16 years of age 

child under 16 years not being an ex- 


of age only, plus nuptial child. 
payment for depen- 
dent children. 





(at present £4,175). wage (at present £103) 
for each dependent 


Tasmania .. | 284 times the weekly basic wage Re ae: oe 7 times the weekly basic 
| 
| child under 16 years 


























of age. 
Commonwealth £3,000 aie AP .. | Proportionate payment | £100 for each totally or 
of Australia for partial de- mair_ly depencicnt 
pendency. child under 16 years 
of age. 
Northern Terri- | £3,000, plus up to £60 funeral ae £100 for each dependent 
tory expenses. | child under 16 years 
of age. 
£1,058, plus up to £27 funerel £45 for each dependent 
expenses. child under 16 years 
of age. 














Australian Capi- | £3,000, plus the cost of medical | Same as for maximum. | £100 for each dependent 
tal Territory treatment. Any amount, b) child under 16 years 
way of weekly payments, paid of age. 
or payable before the death of 
the workman in respect of his 
total or partial incapacity for 
work shall be disregarded, but 
any additional lump sum pay- 
ment shall be deducted, pro- 
vided the £3,000 is not reduced 
to less than £400. 


—_—_— ee  SSFSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSMMMMMheeeee 
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IN AUSTRALIA (AS AT 31ST DECEMBER, 1963)—continued. 





Provisions for Lump Sum Payment 
for Scheduled Injuries. 


Yes. No deduction in respect of weekly 
payments is permitted. 


Yes (excluding payments made on 
account of period of illness resulting 
from injury). 


Yes. 














Yes. 





Yes. This is in addition to previous 
weekly payments. 





Special Provisions regarding | 


Compensation for Aged 
and Injured Workers. 


No. 


No. 


No, except provision for 
minimum disablement 
payments. 


No. 





No. 





No. 





No. 





Yes. This is in addition to previous | No. 


weekly payments. 





Yes. Such payment is not subject to 
deduction in respect of any amount 
previously paid by way of a weekly 
payment. 


No. 


Insurance. 


Compulsory and competitive. 


Compulsory and competitive. 





Compulsory with Queensland 
State Government Insurance 
Office. 





Compulsory and competitive. 





Compulsory and competitive. 





Compulsory and competitive. 





Compulsory (unless exempted 
by the Administrator) and 
competitive. 








Compulsory (unless exempted 
by the Minister) and com- 
petitive. 
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CONSPECTUS OF WORKERS’ COMPENSATION LAWS 
TT EEE Eee 


Compensation payable in respect of 
State, etc. oan ansurance injuries received whilst travelling to 


or from work. 











a _— essences 
New South Wales | Yes, competitive. Same as for injury arising out of or in course of 
employment. 

—_—_—————a_ a ee 

Victoria. . .. | Yes, competitive Yes. 

tee ee ee ees ——_——E— EEE EE eee 

Queensland .. | Yes, monopoly. As for other injuries. 

0 eae oR me SS TLE Ree 

South Australia .. | No, except foremployees of | Only if being conveyed by employer’s transport or 
South Australian Govern- travelling to a trade, technical or other school for 
ment training or (for an apprentice) if on a journey 


between his place of residence, or work, and trade 
school if required to attend in accordance with 
arrangements made with his employer. 








Se ee eee 
Western Australia | Yes. Competitive, except | Only if travelling between employer’s establishment 
in mining operations. and any trade, technical or other training school 

during ordinary working hours. 








oe ee ee 
Tasmania .. | Yes, competitive. Yes, if travelling to a trade, technical or other training 
school. Cover is also provided while a worker is 
travelling between his place of residence and his 
place of employment, provided he is travelling in 
a vehicle belonging to, hired by or used under 
contract with his employer for the conveyance of 
workers to and from their places of employment. 








ae merece oe ce |e OEE 
Commonwealth of | No. Yes, but liability restricted to travel to or from 

Australia employment as distinct from place of employment. 
an et wl Ter rt wet ene Eee 
Northern Territory | No. Yes. 











Australian Capital | No. Yes. 
Territory 
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IN AUSTRALIA (AS AT 31ST DECEMBER, 1963)—continued. 




















Dusts. 
Pave: | 
Silicosis. Other Dusts. 
Maximum Weekly ey Maximum Weekly ewaters 
Payments. Total Liability. Payments. Total Liability. 
Special scheme with | Special scheme with | As for other injuries. As for other injuries. 
benefits as for other benefits as for other 
injuries. injuries. 
As for other injuries. As for other injuries. As for other injuries. As for other injuries. | 
£7. Compensationis payable | As for other injuries. As for other injuries. 
to a sufferer during his 
lifetime. On death 
weekly payments to 
widow continue until 
total of £3,300 paid. 
Minimum aggregate 
payment to widow, 
60; maximum 
weekly payment to 
widow, £5. 
Workmen’s Compensa- | As for other injuries. As for other injuries. As for other injuries. 
sation (Silicosis) 
Scheme. 
As for other injuries. 
As for other injuries. As for other injuries. As for other injuries. As for other injuries. 
Workers’ (Occupational | £4,000. As for silicosis. £4,000. 
Diseases) Relief Fund 
Act 1954. 
Unmarried, £10; mar- 
ried, £12 10s.; each 
child under 16 years, 
£1 4s. 6d. 
As for other injuries. As for other injuries. As for other injuries. As for other injuries. 
As for other injuries. As for other injuries. As for other injuries. As for other injuries. 
As for other injuries. As for other injuries. As for other injuries. As for other injuries. 





As for other injuries. As for other injuries. As for other injuries. As for other injuries. 
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CHAPTER Y.—LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 
CHAPTER V.—LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 
§ 1. Labour Organizations in Australia. 


1. General.—The figures shown in this section are prepared from a special 
collection of membership of labour organizations at 31st December each year. 
The affairs of single unions are not disclosed in the published results and this 
has assisted in securing complete information. The Bureau is indebted to 
the secretaries of trade unions for their co-operation in supplying information. 


This issue contains a comparison of the results of the annual collections 
for the years 1959 to 1963. Particulars for earlier years will be found in previous 
issues of the Labour Report. A table showing the number and membership of 
trade unions in Australia from 1912 will be found in Section XIII. of the 
Appendix. 


2. Trade Unions.—({i) General. The trade unions in Australia are very 
diverse in character, and range from the small independent association to 
the large interstate organization, which, in its turn, may be a branch of an 
international body. Broadly speaking, there are four distinct classes of labour 
organizations :—(a) the local independent; (6) the State; (c) the interstate; 
and (d) the Australasian or international. The organization of interstate or 
federated unions varies greatly in character. In some unions the State 
organizations are bound together under a system of unification with centralized 
control, while in others the State units are practically independent and self- 
governing, the federal bond being loose and existing only for one or two specified 
purposes. Statistics relating to interstate or federated trade unions are 
contained in tables on page 209. 


(ii) Number and Membership.—{a) States. The following table gives 
particulars of the number of separate unions and the number of members 
in each State and Territory at the end of the years 1959 to 1963. 


TRADE UNIONS: NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP. 





Year. | Nsw. Vic. | Qld. S.A. | W.A. Tas. | N.T. [ acc. | Aust. 





NUMBER OF SEPARATE UNIONS. 


(a) 
1959 234 159 129 135 154 97 23 29 369 
1960 231 157 133 136 155 101 25 31 363 
1961 226 156 133 134 152 103 24 34 355 
1962 222 155 135 133 152 103 23 38 347 
1963 227 154 137 | 134 154 103 30 54 347 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS. 
(’000.) 
1959.. 741.6 461.3 322.1 147.1 114.5 54.1 2.6 7.4 | 1,850.7 
1960.. 768.5 479.2 327.4 153.5 115.9 56.0 3.1 8.8 | 1,912.4 
1961.. 743.5 486.8 329.8 1S1°:5 115.0 56.9 2.9 8.2 | 1,894.6 
1962.. 765.5 498.0 334.0 160.4 121.0 $7.3 3.3 11.0 | 1,950.5 
1963.. 782.7 514.9 339.4 161.1 129.0 57.4 325 15.7 | 2,003.5 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP.(b) 

1959.. 1.4 3.9 pe | 0.0 0.0 551 © | c) y ey} 
1960.. 3.6 3.9 1.6 4.3 13 3.5 c) c) 3.3 
1961.. —3.2 1.6 0.7 —1.3 —0.8 1.5 (c) c) —0.9 
1962. 2.9 253 13 5.9 $23 0.7 (c) (c) 2.9 
1963. 22 3.4 1.6 0.4 6.5 0.4 (c) (c) y dag | 


(a) Without interstate duplication. (See letterpress on p. 205). (b) On preceding year. (c) In 
some cases, union members in the Territories associated with State organizations are reported under the 
heading of that State. The annual figures reflect, in part, progressive improvements to more accurate 
reporting, and the comparability of totals for the Territories is affected by this aspect. 


NotTe.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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In the table above, under the heading ‘‘ Number of Separate Unions ” 
a union with members in a State or Territory is counted as one union within 
that State or Territory. The figures do not add to the Australian total (shown 
in the last column) because a union represented in more than one State or 
Territory is included in the figure for each State or Territory in which it is 
represented, but is counted only once in the Australian total. 


(5) Industry Groups. The tables below show the numbers and membership 
of trade unions in industry groups. The tables do not supply a precise 
classification of trade union members by industry. This is because in cases 
where the members of a union are employed in a number of industries they 
have been classified to the predominant industry for the union concerned. 


(i) Australia. The number of unions and their membership in industry 


groups in Australia at the end of the years 1959 to 1963 are shown in the 
following table. 


TRADE UNIONS: INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 




















Industry Group. 1959, 1960. 1961. | 1962. 1963. 
| 
NUMBER OF SEPARATE UNIONS.(a) 
Agriculture, Grazing, etc. Ne Nee 3 3 3 3 3 
Mining and Quarrying oe oe 12 12 12 12 12 
Manufacturing— 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. ne 15 14 13 12 12 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear a 7 1 u 7 7 
Food, Drink and Tobacco... = 34 34 34 34 34 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. .. ae 7 7 7 6 6 
Paper, Printing, etc. .. oe ae 6 6 6 6 6 
Other Manufacturing Ae Af 34 a2 a2 31 31 
Total Manufacturing .. a 103 100 99 96 96 
Building and Construction ee ae 29 28 28 28 25 
Railway and Tramway Services .. - 25 25 25 25 25 
Road and Air Transport - ee 10 10 10 11 10 
Shipping and Stevedoring ys 14 14 14 14 14 
Banking, Insurance and Clerical mt 20 20 19 19 19 
Wholesale and Retail Trade ae ae 12 11 11 11 12 
Public Authority (n.e.i.), etc. (6). . ; 75 1S 73 70 70 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Service, etc. 25 25 23 22 23 
Other Industries(c) ne 2 an 41 40 38 36 38 
Total .. we oe a 369 363 355 347 347 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS 
(000) 
Agriculture, Grazing, etc. Os * 62.7 63.4 61.4 60.7 60.8 
Mining and Quarrying ois re 40.8 5 Let sonS 35.4 35.0 
Manufacturing— 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. ot 280.8 292.4 291.5 294.6 301.5 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear oe 99.4 103.8 95.2 105.4 107.7 
Food, Drink and Tobacco... te 116.7 119.8 128.0 130.4 136.7 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. .. ae 46.6 43.9 42.0 39.1 39.7 
Paper, Printing, etc. .. ae ee 48.2 51.8 51.8 52.1 53.4 
Other Manufacturing oe 5 88.9 92.6 82.6 87.1 90.8 
Total Manufacturing - Ae 680.6 704.3 691.1 708 .7 729 .8 
Building and Construction ma a. ey eo 137.8 143.9 145.5 144.9 
Railway and Tramway Services .. .. 136.5 139.1 133.8 134.7 133.8 
Road and Air Transport oe oe ee 56.0 58.4 63.7 66.2 
Shipping and Stevedoring ae 36.7 36.1 % fo Ya 34.0 5323 
Banking, Insurance and Clerical — A 109.0 112.8 118.9 12152 126.4 
Wholesale and Retail Trade ie 77.8 81.7 thier 79.7 84.2 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) etc. (b).. 318.6 33i-2 341.0 354.0 374.0 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Service, etc, 64.9 69.6 Sir4 54:5 54.1 
Other Industries(c) ae es 130.6 142.7 148.6 158.4 161.0 
Total .. aN x A 1,850.7 1,912.4 1,894.6 1,950.5 2,003.5 
(a) Without interstate duplication. See explanation above. (5) Includes Communication 


and Municipal, etc. (c) Includes Community and Business Services. 
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(ii) States. The following tables show the number of unions and 
membership in board industry groups in each State in 1962 and 1963. 


TRADE UNIONS: NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP, 1962: INDUSTRY GROUPS, 
STATES AND AUSTRALIA. 








r ; Boe E Petia Oth 
. thorit ther. 
State. earings @onsine: Transport. rie eter (b) Groups. 
| tion. | | (a) 
NUMBER OF SEPARATE UNIONS. 

New South Wales oe, 61 12 34 52 63 222 
Victoria ee ae 53 10 20 36 36 155 
Queensland .. ae 31 t 22. 40 35 135 
South Australia ae 41 1 19 36 30 133 
Western Australia a 39 a 20 43 43 152 
Tasmania os ee 30 6 13 28 26 103 

Australia(c) ae 96 28 | 50 70 103 347 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 
(7000.) 

New South Wales oe 312-1 Sio7 94.1 133.6 168.0 765.5 
Victoria oe ee 209.5 37.6 5256 85.0 P1323 498.0 
Queensland .. ae 81.4 21.9 41.4 53.5 135.8 334.0 
South Australia te 54.6 1233 19.4 S758 36.3 160.4 
Western Australia oe 29.2 8.8 17.9 25.6 39.5 12120 
Tasmania A fe 19.7 4.8 6.1 14.0 1227 5723 





Australia(d) ee 708.7 145.5 232.4 354.0 509.9 | 1,950.5 


(a) Includes Communication and Municipal (6) Includes—Agriculture, etc.; Mining and 
°B Insurance and Clerical; Pivholecale and Retail Trade; Amusement, Hotels, Personal 

rvice, ete.: and Community and Business Services. (c) Without _ interstate Duplication. 
(d) Includes members in the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory. 





e 


TRADE UNIONS: NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP, 1963: INDUSTRY GROUPS, 
STATES AND AUSTRALIA, 











Public 
Manufac- and Authorit Other. All 
State, facing Construc- | Ftansport. oa a (b) Groups. 
tion. (a 
NUMBER OF SEPARATE UNIONS. 
New South Wales ore 62 12 34 51 68 227 
Victoria Pa ie a3 10 18 36 £7 154 
Queensland .. ee. 32 7 22 40 36 137 
South Australia ye 41 7 18 37. 31 134 
Western Australia ie 38 d/ 20 45 44 154 
Tasmania as oye 29 6 13 29 26 103 
Australia(c) .. | 96 | 25 | 49 70 107 347 
NNUMBER OF MEMBERS. 
(?000.) 
New South Wales Be | 317.4 my AST) 96.8 142.1 168.7 Ol al 
Victoria : es 216-5 36.7 a1e3 93.6 116.8 514.9 
Queensland .. a 82.6 225 40.8 54.4 13971 339.4 
South Australia ac 59.9 10.7 19.0 S51. 35.8 161.1 
Western Australia see 30.5 9.3 18.3 213 43.6 129.0 
Tasmania ve i 19.5 4.3 6.3 14.5 12.8 S124 
Australia(d) Ae 729.8 144.9 2353525 374.0 521.5 | 2,003.5 
(a) Includes Communication and Municipal, etc. (6) Includes Agriculture, etc; Mining and 
Quarrying; Banking, Insurance and Clerical; Wholesale and Retail Trade; Amusement, Hotels, Personal 
Service, etc.; and Community and Business Services. (c) Without interstate duplication. 


(d) Includes members in the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory. 
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(iii) Number of Members and Proportion of Wage and Salary Earners. 
(a) General. The following tables show the estimated percentages of numbers 
of members of trade unions to numbers of wage and salary earners in 
employment. As estimates of numbers of wage and salary earners in employ- 
ment do not include employees engaged in rural industry or in private domestic 
service, the percentages have been calculated on figures obtained by adding, 
to the end of the year estimates, the number of employees in rural industry and 
private domestic service recorded at the nearest Population Census For this 
reason, and also because the membership of trade unions includes some persons 
not in employment, the percentages shown in the tables are approximations. 
Because of the recent revision of the employment estimates the percentages 
contained herein for earlier periods differ slightly from those published in 
preceding issues. 


(b) States. The tables below show, for each State and the Northern 
Territory, the number of males, females and persons who were members of 
trade unions at 31st December, 1962 and 1963 and the estimated percentages 
as described above. In interpreting these, it should be noted that certain 
employees such as those in professional occupations may not be eligible for 
membership of a specified union, while others may not reside in a locality 
covered by a union devoted to their particular trade or occupation. 


TRADE UNIONS: NUMBER OF MEMBERS AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL 
WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS, 31st DECEMBER, 1962. 








Number of Members. Se Re EEO Oe and 
(000.) ; 
State. (Per cent.) 
Males | Females Persons Males Females | Persons 

New See aTee) 625.9 150.6 TAOS 65 39 | 57 
Victoria : 393.7 104.3 498.0 58 36 51 
Queensland sie 2520 79.0 334.0 78 70 76 
South Australia . . 13655 239 160.4 61 29 52 
Western Australia 100.3 2027 121.0 59 36 54 
Tasmania te 47.6 ORT a123 60 38 55 
Northern Territory 2.9 0.4 Sie) 33 ji 28 

Australia .. 1,561.9 388 .6 1,950.5 64 41 57 

(a) Includes the Australian Capital Territory. (6) See text above. 


TRADE UNIONS: NUMBER OF MEMBERS AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL 
WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS, 31st DECEMBER, 1963. 


Proportion of Total Wage and 


Number of Members. Salary Earners.(b) 
State. ew (Per cent.) 
Males. Females. Persons. Males. | Females | Persons 

New SouthWales(a) 638.8 159.6 198.4 64 | 40 57 
Victoria 401.3 113.6 514.9 Si 38 51 
Queensland... 257.2 82.2 339.4 16 | 10 74 
South Australia. . 136.6 24.5 161.1 58 28 50 
Western Australia 103.8 Pha ya? 2 129.0 59 42 5¢ 
Tasmania : 47.9 955 S14 59 35 53 
Northern Territory 29 0.4 B35 33 12 28 

Australia.. | 1,588.5 415.0 | 2,003.5 | 62 42 57 

(a) Includes the Australian Capital Territory. (b) See text above. 


(c) Australia. Similar particulars for Australia as at the end of each of 
the years 1954 and 1961 to 1963 are given in the following table. 
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TRADE UNIONS : NUMBER OF MEMBERS AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL 
WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS, AUSTRALIA. 














| Proportion of Total Wage and 
| Number of Members. Salary Earners. (a) 
(’000.) | 
Year. (Per cent.) 
Males. | Females. Persons. Males. Females. Persons. 
a ee a el 
1954 ae 7 1,448 .2 | 339.3 | eg Ye 66 45 61 
1961 ons re 1,521.9 Sua 1,894.6 63 41 = / 
1962 a -. | 1,561.9 388.6 1,950.5 | 64 41 ST 
1963 2 .. | 1,588.5 415.0 | 2,003.5 | 62 42 57 
| 








(a) See text page 207, 


(iv) Classification according to Number of Members. ‘The following table 
Shows the number and membership of all trade unions in Australia at the end 
of each of the years 1959 to 1963, classified according to size. In this table 
interstate unions are counted only once. 


TRADE UNIONS: CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF MEMBERS, 








AUSTRALIA. 
2,000 5,000 10,000 20,000 30,000 40,000 50.000 
Vener Under and and and and and and aaa Total 
: 2,000. under under under under under under Roar , 
5,000. | 10,000. | 20,000. | 30,000. 40,000. 50,000. : 
NNUMBER OF SEPARATE UNIONS. 
1959 .. 258 40 26 iby / 8 9 7 4 369 
1960 .. 253 39 25 18 8 4 11 5 363 
1961>-. 245 40 25 18 7 5 7 8 355 
1962 .. 237 41 22 19 8 5 6 9 347 
1963: 238 38 23 20 7 5 6 10 347 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS. 
(000.) 
1959) 120-9 22 a 85.3 \p255-4 190.0 324.3 319.2 34755) 1:850 57 
1960 .. | 129.0 | 122.0 | 182.8 | 254.6 188.8 135c5 491.1 408.6 | 1,912.4 
1961 lle [els 5 471185, 2 Ol. o 167.4 170.1 305.5 561.0 | 1,894.6 
19625.) V-11920 | 12722 11-1639" 1272-3 194.7 182.6 267.8 623.0 | 1,950.5 
19639 lode hd ee lo el eo 6 168.2 177.6 266.0 698.0 | 2,003.5 
PROPORTION OF TOTAL MEMBERSHIP. (PER CENT.) 
| 
1959 .. 6.9| 6.6] 10.0] 12.7 10.3 175 1722 18.8 100.0 
1960 .. 6.7 6.4 9.5 323 9.9 Tal D bo YY | 21.4 100.0 
1961 .. 6.5 6.5 9.7 13.8 8.8 9.0 16.1 29.6 100.0 
1962 .. 6.1 6.5 8.4 14.0 10.0 9.4 Is 31.9 100.0 
1963 .. 6.1 5.8 8.7 14.0 8.4 8.9 13°53 34.8 100.0 


(v) Interstate or Federated Trade Unions. (a) General. The following 
tables give particulars regarding the number and membership of interstate or 
federated trade unions having branches in two or more States. Interstate 
trade unions account for almost 90 per cent. of total union membership. 
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(5) Area of Operation—The area of operation of interstate or federated 
trade unions is shown in the following table. 


INTERSTATE OR FEDERATED TRADE UNIONS: NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP.(a) 





Unions Operating in— 
Year. aE a Total. 
| 2 States. | 3 States. 4 States. 5 States. | 6 States. 








NUMBER OF UNIONS. 








1959... | 13 9 | 23 35 60 140 
1960 .. - 12 | 8 | 21 34 65 140 
1961... an 130) 8 | 21 32 66 140 
1962. a 12 | 8 | 21 | 32 67 140 
1963... on 10 7 | 23 | 33 68 | 141 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS. 
(°000.) 
1959. ey 31.9 60.7 | 224.7 396.0 900.9 1,614.2 
1960 .. | B77 | 33.3 | 21SES 460.9 929.7 1,677.4 
1961 .. oe 29.9 | 63.6 183.3 404.8 1,001.9 1,683.5 
1962 .. ne 30.0 63.5 184.2 Waly 1,092.5 1,741.9 
1963... - | 27-7 | 30.2 189.2 370.2 1,179.6 1,796.9 





(a) Certain unions have, in addition to branches in the States, branches in the Northern Territory 
and in the Australian Capital Territory. 

(c) Industry Groups.—The table below shows the number of federated or 
interstate trade unions in the various industry groups together with their 
membership. The relative importance of these trade unions in each industry 
group may be gauged by comparing figures in this table with those appearing 
in the table on page 205 showing number and membership of all trade unions in 
industry groups. See also note in text on page 205 concerning the basis of 
this classification. 


INTERSTATE OR FEDERATED TRADE UNIONS: INDUSTRY GROUPS. 


Number of Separate Number of 














Unions.(a) Members.(’000.) 
Industry Group. a aa aaa a a 
1962. 1963. 1962. 1963. 
Agriculture, Grazing, etc. ue eat lalate 
Mining and Quarrying fe 4 ay Sf ane Pa 
Manufacturing— 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. 9 9 293.1 300.0 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear 4 4 105.1 107.5 
Food, Drink and Tobacco 11 11 105.4 111.8 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. 3 5) 35.4 35.6 
Paper, Printing, etc. 5 5 50.4 Sle 
Other Manufacturing 14 14 81.9 85.4 
Total Manufacturing 46 46 6717-3 692.0 
Building and Construction 7 7 120.8 IAS bres 
Railway and Tramway Services | 6 6 108.1 107.0 
Road and Air Transport | 6 6 59.4 62.1 
Shipping and Stevedoring : q| 7 32.4 31.6 
Banking, Insurance and Clerical 9 9 95.8 100.4 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 3 3 15 76.1 
Public Authority (n.e.1.)(b) a7. 37, 3255 343.27 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Service, etc. 6 6 43.0 42.3 
Other Industries(c) 9 10 120.7 125.9 
Total sr ae oes 140 141 1,741.9 1,796.9 
(a) Without interstate duplication. See explanation on page 205. (6) Includes Communication 


and Municipal. etc. (c) Includes Community and Business Services. 
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3. Organizations Registered under the (Commonwealth) Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act.—Under Part VIII. of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
1904-1961, any association of employers in an industry who have, or any 
employer who has, employed, on an average taken per month, not less than 
100 employees during the six months preceding application for registration, 
and any association of not less than 100 employees in any industry, may be 
registered. However, the Public Service Arbitration Act provides that an 
association of less than 100 employees may be registered as an organization 
under the Conciliation and Arbitration Act, if its members comprise at least 
three-fifths of all persons engaged in that industry in the Public Service. Such 
organizations are included in the figures shown below. Registered unions 
include both interstate associations and associations operating within one 
State only. Registration under Commonwealth legislation began in 1906. 
At the end of 1963 the number of employers’ organizations registered under 
the provisions of the Act was 66. The number of unions registered at the 
end of 1963 was 154, with membership of 1,663,800, representing 83 per cent. 
of the total membership of all trade unions in Australia. Lists of organizations 
of employees and of employers registered under this Act are contained in 
the Industrial Information Bulletin, Vol. 19, No. 1, January, 1964, published 
by the Department of Labour and National Service. 


4. Central Labour Organizations.—(i) Trades and Labour Councils. 
Delegate organizations, usually known as Trades Hall Councils or Labour 
Councils and consisting of representatives of a number of trade unions have 
been established in the capital cities and in a number of other centres in each 
State. In the centres where these councils exist, most unions or local branches 
operating in the district are affiliated. The district councils obtain their finance 
by means of a per capita tax on members of affiliated unions. 


In States other than Western Australia, the district councils are generally 
independent bodies, although provision usually exists in the rules of the central 
council in the capital city for the organization of district councils, or for their 
representation on the central council. In Western Australia, until 1962, 
there was a unified system of organization with a central council and district 
councils within the framework of the Australian Labour Party. In 1962 
this organization was abolished and a separate Trades and Labour Council 
with provincial councils was to be established outside the political organization. 
At the end of 1963, only the central council (the Trades and Labour Council 
of Western Australia) was operating. A number of provincial councils were 
established during 1964. 


The following table shows, for each State and Territory, the number of 
trades and labour councils and the number of affiliated unions, or branches of 
unions, at the end of the years 1959 to 1963. The figures for the number of 
unions do not necessarily represent separate unions, since the branches of a 
large union may be affiliated with the local trades councils in the several towns 
in which they are represented. 
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TRADES AND LABOUR COUNCILS. 


























Year. N.S.W. Vic. Qld. S.A. bee Tas. N.T. ACCT. Aust. 
a 
NUMBER OF COUNCILS. 
1959.. 7 11 | 9 12 6 10 | 5 | 1 54 
1960.. ae 11 9 12 6 10 5 1 54 
1961.. 12 9 12 6 10 5 1 55 
1962.. -. | 12 9 12 5 10 5 1 54 
1963.. ae | 12 | 9 12 5 (a) 1 5 1 45 
NUMBER OF AFFILIATED UNIONS AND BRANCH UNIONS. 
1959 297 284 178 160 384 111 23 1,437 
1960 305 289 178 Sy/ 386 115 24 1,454 
1961 335 278 180 SS 411 1H A 24 1,500 
1962.. ae 336 282 176 148 413 123 21 1,499 
1963.. ane 335 295 170 154 |(a) 83 121 27 1,185 





(a) See explanation in text on page 210. 


As well as trades and labour councils there are councils organized on trade 
lines and composed of delegates from separate unions whose members’ interests 
are closely connected by reason of their occupations. Delegate councils of 
bakers, bread carters and mill employees, or of unions connected directly or 
indirectly with the metal trades, or with the building trades, are examples of 
such organizations. 


(ii) Australian Council of Trade Unions. A central labour organization, 
now called the Australian Council of Trade Unions, came into being during 
1927. The Council was created to function on behalf of the trade unions 
of Australia, and was founded at an All-Australian Trade Union Congress 
held in Melbourne in May, 1927. The A.C.T.U. consists of affiliated unions 
and affiliated Metropolitan and/or State Labour Councils and Provincial 
Councils. The Metropolitan or State Labour Council in each State is the 
State Branch of the A.C.T.U. and it has the right to appoint one representative 
to act on the executive of the Council. In addition to the representatives 
of the State Branches of the A.C.T.U., six delegates are elected by and from 
Congress, one from each of the following industry groups:—Building, Food 
and Distributive Services, Manufacturing, Metal, Services and Transport. 
To this Executive are added the four officers, namely, President, two Vice- 
Presidents, and Secretary, who are elected by and from the Australian Congress 
of Trade Unions. 


The ordinary meetings of Congress are held in alternate years. The 1963 
Biennial Congress was held in September, 1963, and attended by 517 delegates 
from affiliated organizations, State branches of the A.C.T.U. and Provincial 
Councils. Special meetings of Congress are held whenever deemed advisable 
by decision of the Executive, as approved by the majority of its branches, 
or by resolution of unions representing one-third of the total membership of 
the A.C.T.U. 


The objectives of the A.C.T.U. are the socialization of industry, i.e. 
production, distribution and exchange, and the utilization of the resources 
of Australia for the benefit of the people—ensuring full employment, with 
rising standards of living, real security and full cultural opportunities for all. 
The methods to be adopted are:—the closer organization of the workers by 
the transformation of the Australian trade union movement from the craft 
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to an industrial basis, by grouping of unions in their respective industries 
and by the establishment of one union in each industry; the consolidation of 
the Australian Labour Movement with the object of unified control, adminis- 
tration, and action; the centralized control of industrial disputes; educational 
propaganda among unions; and political action to secure satisfactory 
working-class legislation. 


The A.C.T.U. was the first interstate body in Australia with authority to 
deal with industrial matters of an interstate character affecting the trade union 
movement generally. It is also the body responsible for submitting to the 
Commonwealth Government the names of persons suitable for selection as 
the Australian workers’ delegate to the annual International Labour Conference. 


All the major unions are affiliated with the A.C.T.U., with the exception 
of the largest, the Australian Workers’ Union, which is itself virtually a central 
organization of branches catering in the main for employees in rural and 
construction industries. 


§ 2. International Labour Organisation. 


1. General.—The International Labour Organisation (I.L.O.) was estab- 
lished on 11th April, 1919, as an autonomous institution associated with the 
League of Nations. Its original constitution was adopted as Part XIII. of 
the Treaty of Versailles and formed part of other treaties of peace. During 
the years between its establishment and the outbreak of the 1939-45 War, 
the I.L.O., with head-quarters at Geneva, played a leading role in promoting 
the improvement of labour conditions throughout the world. 


In 1940, in order to ensure that the I.L.O. should be able to continue to 
function freely, a working centre was established at Montreal, Canada. In 1946 
the Organisation became the first of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. Under the terms of agreement, the United Nations recognizes the 
I.L.O. as a specialized agency having responsibility in the field defined by its 
constitution, which embraces labour conditions, industrial relations, employment 
organisation, social security and other aspects of social policy. The Organisation 
has three basic parts. These are the International Labour Conference, its highest 
authority, which as a rule meets annually; the Governing Body, its executive 
council, which usually meets three times each year; and the International 
Labour Office, which provides the Secretariat of the Organisation. The 
Conference is composed of delegations from the Member States of the Organi- 
sation. At the end of 1963 there were 109 Member States, each of which is 
entitled to be represented by four delegates—two Government, one representing 
employers and one representing workers, together with their advisers. Each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view in each 
country are fully expressed. The Governing Body consists of the representatives 
of twenty-four governments, and twelve employers’ and twelve workers’ 
representatives. Of the twenty-four government representatives, ten are from 
the ten countries of major industrial importance and fourteen are elected by 
the remaining governments. These latter fourteen government representatives 
and the twelve employers’ and twelve workers’ titular delegates and the deputy 
members of the three groups are elected by their groups at the conference every 
three years. Particulars are given in previous issues of the Labour Report 
of the proceedings of International Labour Conferences up to the 45th Session 
held in Geneva in June, 1961. 


2. The International Labour Conference.—(i) General. These Conferences 
are composed of government, employer and worker delegations from member 
countries. The employer and worker delegates to the International Labour 
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Conferences mus’ be chosen, under the provisions of the I.L.O. Constitution, 
by each Government in agreement with the most representative employer and 
worker organizations of the country. The principal function of the Conference 
(which meets at least once a year) is to draft international minimum social and 
labour standards which take the form of International Labour Conventions 
and Recommendations (see paragraph 5, page 214). 


(ii) Recent Sessions. The 46th Session of the Conference was held in Geneva 
in June, 1962. The Australian delegation was:—Government delegates, 
Dr. P. H. Cook and Mr. R. W. Furlonger; Employers’ delegate, Mr. C. J. 
McDougall; Workers’ delegate, Mr. T. C. Winter; and their advisers. 


The main topics were:—Vocational training; equality of treatment of 
nationals and non-nationals in social security; prohibition of the sale, hire 
and use of inadequately guarded machinery; termination of employment; and 
reduction of hours of work. 


The Fifth Asian Regional Conference was held in Melbourne in November-— 
December, 1962. Nineteen countries were represented—a total of 56 delegates, 
46 advisers and 2 observers. The Hon. William McMahon, Minister for Labour 
and National Service, was elected President of the Conference. 


The Australian delegation was led by the Secretary of the Department of 
Labour and National Service, Mr. H. A. Bland. Mr. H. W. Robinson, 
President, Australian Council of Employers’ Federations and Mr. A. E. Monk, 
President, Australian Council of Trade Unions were the employer and worker 
delegates respectively. Agenda topics were:—(1) report of the Director- 
General (Some Labour and Social Aspects of Economic Development); 
(2) Employment promotion, with special reference to rural areas and with due 
regard to I.L.O. social objectives and standards; (3) vocational training and 
management development; and (4) government services for the improvement 
of labour-management relations and the settlement of disputes. 


The conclusions of the committees on the various agenda items were 
summarized in a single resolution, entitled the Resolution of Melbourne, 
which is concerned mainly with the problems being faced by the developing 
countries of Asia in the fields covered by the three technical agenda items. 
It proposes lines of action which should be followed both by the governments 
of the countries concerned and by the I.L.O. itself in giving technical assistance 
to these countries. 


At the 47th Session of the Conference, held in Geneva in June, 1963, the 
Australian delegation was:—Government delegates, Mr. H. A. Bland and 
Mr. R. W. Furlonger; Employers’ delegate, Mr. H. G. Ferrier; and Workers’ 
delegate, Mr. A. E. Monk. 


The main topics were:—Prohibition of the sale, hire and use of inadequately 
guarded machinery (second discussion); termination of employment at the 
initiative of the employer (second discussion); hygiene in shops and offices; 
and benefits in the case of employment accidents and occupational diseases. 


In addition, a Preparatory Technical Conference on Employment Policy, 
was held in Geneva from 30th September to 16th October, 1963. It was 
attended by representatives of fifty-six member countries of the I.L.O.; Australia 
being represented by a tri-partite delegation consisting of one Government, 
one Employer and one Worker representative. 
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The Conference resulted in the adoption of a series of Conclusions 
incorporating proposed measures to combat unemployment and under- 
employment. The Conclusions fell under four main headings :—(1) general 
objectives and principles of employment policy; (2) general and selective 
measures of employment policy; (3) employment problems associated with 
economic under-development and international action; and (4) action of 
employers and workers and their organizations. 


The Conclusions included in particular, two international labour instruments 
in draft form—a draft Convention and a draft Recommendation—on the 
objectives and principles of employment policy. These will be the subject of 
a second discussion at the 48th Session of the Conference (1964). 


3. Governing Body.—At the 46th Session of the Conference, 1962, an 
amendment to I.L.O. Constitution was adopted increasing the size of the 
Governing Body to 48. Of these 48 members, 24 represent governments, 
12 employers and 12 workers throughout the world. 


From 1945 to 1959, Australia alternated as a Member and Deputy Member 
of the government group. With the Governing Body election, held on the 
13th June, 1963, on the amended basis of 48 seats, all three Australian Groups 
now have a representative on the Governing Body. In the Employers’ elections, 
Sir Lewis Burne, C.B.E., was again elected a deputy member, and in the Workers’ 
group, Mr. A. E. Monk was re-elected a titular member. 


4. Industrial Committees.—In September, 1962, an Australian tripartite 
delegation representing the Government, employers and workers attended 
the 7th Session of the Metal Trades Committee in Geneva. Other Australian 
tripartite delegations attended the 7th Session of the Textiles Committee in 
Geneva in May, 1963, and the 7th Session of the Iron and Steel Committee 
held in Cardiff, from 26th August to 6th September, 1963. 


5. I.L.O. Conventions and Recommendations.—(i) General. An _ I.L.O. 
Convention is an international treaty which has to be approved by two-thirds 
of the delegates at the Conference before it is adopted. As part of their Con- 
stitutional obligations as Member States of the Organisation, Governments are 
required to bring Conventions adopted by Sessions of the Conference to the 
attention of their competent national authorities (Parliament) to be considered 
for ratification. After a Government ratifies an I.L.O. Convention, not only 
does it enter into a formal treaty obligation to ensure compliance with its 
provisions, but also it must report annually to the International Labour Office 
(the I.L.O. Secretariat) on the measures it is taking to give effect to its pro- 
visions, and must furnish copies of these Reports to the national representative 
workers’ and employers’ organizations. Countries which do not ratify Con- 
ventions are still obliged to examine them, to report back to the I.L.O. about the 
state of their law and practice and give reasons why they have not ratified them. 


Recommendations do not require ratification, but Governments are obliged 
to bring them to the attention of the competent national authorities for 
consideration. These authorities must in turn weigh the possibility of adopting 
legislation or taking any other action that may be necessary to give effect to 
the provisions of Recommendations. A Report describing the way in which 
these obligations have been discharged must be sent to the I.L.O. 


The International Labour Conference, during its 47 Sessions between 1919 
and 1963, adopted 119 Conventions and 119 Recommendations setting forth 
international standards. These constitute what has become known as the 
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International Labour Code. The Code covers a wide range of subjects, 
including wages, hours of work, annual holidays with pay, age of admission 
to employment, medical examination for fitness for employment, maternity 
protection, industrial health, safety and welfare, social insurance and assistance, 
unemployment insurance, compensation for employment injuries, freedom of 
association, right to organize and bargain collectively, employment conditions 
of seamen, etc. The Code has played an important part in the improvement 
of working and living conditions all over the world since 1919. 


As far as Australia is concerned, the provisions of the Constitution are 
such that only the Commonwealth Government, under the “‘ external affairs ”’ 
power, may ratify international treaties, including I.L.O. Conventions, on behalf 
of Australia. The Commonwealth Government thus becomes internationally 
responsible for ensuring their observance. However, the Constitutional 
division of powers as between the Commonwealth and the States is such that 
although the subject matter of some I.L.O. Conventions is solely within the 
legislative competence of the Commonwealth, the subject matter of the great 
majority is the joint responsibility of the Commonwealth and the States. In 
the case of this latter category of Conventions it is necessary, before such 
Conventionscan be ratified by Australia, that the law and practice in each State 
should already be precisely (and not just generally) in accord with their provisions. 
In addition, the Commonwealth Government has to ensure that its own law 
and practice in the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory 
and, in some instances, in the general Commonwealth legislative field as well, 
are satisfactory. In other words, in respect of most I.L.O. Conventions, the 
law and practice in nine separate jurisdictions have to be precisely in accord 
with their provisions before they can be ratified by Australia. Moreover, it 
has been the policy of the Commonwealth Government since 1919, irrespective 
of party, not to proceed with ratification (on behalf of Australia as a whole) 
of I.L.O. Conventions that concern the States until each of the States has not 
only introduced satisfactory law and practice, but also formally agreed to 
ratification by the Commonwealth. 


Further, the I.L.O. Constitution provides that I.L.O. Conventions, once 
ratified by a member country, have to be considered from the point of view of 
extending the ratification to that country’s non-metropolitan territories (where 
such exist), and a Declaration indicating that country’s attitude to such exten- 
sions has to be submitted to the I.L.O. In other words, as far as Australia 
is concerned, once an I.L.O. Convention has been ratified in respect of the 
mainland, consideration has to be given to its extension to the Territories of 
Papua and New Guinea, Nauru and Norfolk Island. In passing, it could be 
added that there are a few I.L.O. Conventions which apply only to non- 
metropolitan territories. 


(ii) Conventions ratified by Australia. As at 1st January, 1964, Australia 
had ratified 26 I.L.O. Conventions—18 based exclusively on the law and practice 
of the Commonwealth Government—and a list of these is given below. A 
summary of the purpose and main provisions of each Convention ratified 
to the end of 1960 was published in Labour Report No. 47, 1959 and Labour 
Report No. 48, 1960. A summary of Convention No. 116 ratified in October, 
1963, is given below. 


No. 7—Minimum Age (Sea), 1920.—Ratified by Australia 28th June, 1935. 
(This ratification does not apply to intra-state shipping, but has been extended 
to the Territory of Papua and New Guinea.) 
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No. 8—Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck), 1920.—Ratified by Australia 
28th June, 1935. (This ratification does not apply to intra-state shipping, 
but has been extended to the Territory of Papua and New Guinea.) 


No. 9—Placing of Seamen, 1920.—Ratified by Australia 3rd August, 1925. 
(This ratification does not apply to intra-state shipping.) 

No. 10—Minimum Age (Agriculture), 1921.—Ratified by Australia 24th 
December, 1957. (This ratification has been extended to the Territories of 
Papua and New Guinea and Norfolk Island.) 


No. 11—Right of Association (Agriculture), 1921.—Ratified by Australia 
24th December, 1957. (This ratification has been extended to the Territories 
of Papua and New Guinea and Norfolk Island.) 


No. 12—Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture), 1921.—Ratified by Australia 
7th June, 1960. 

No. 15—Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers), 1921.—Ratified by Australia 
28th June, 1935. (This ratification does not apply to intra-state shipping.) 


No. 16—Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea), 1921.—Ratified by 
Australia 28th June, 1935. (This ratification does not apply to intra-state 
shipping.) 

No. 18—Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases), 1924—Ratified 
by Australia 22nd April, 1959. 

No. 19—Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation), 1925.—Ratified by 
Australia 12th June, 1959. 


No. 21—lInspection of Emigrants, 1926—Ratified by Australia 18th April, 
193Si- 

No. 22—Seamen’s Articles of Agreement, 1926.—Ratified by Australia 
Ist April, 1935. 

No. 26—Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery, 1928.—Ratified by Australia 
9th March, 1931. (This ratification has been entered into “in respect of the 
Commonwealth of Australia ’’, and has been extended to the Territories of 
Papua and New Guinea, Nauru and Norfolk Island.) 


No. 27—Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels), 1929.— 
Ratified by Australia 9th March, 1931. (This ratification has been extended 
to the Territories of Papua and New Guinea, Nauru and Norfolk Island.) 


No. 29—Forced Labour, 1930.—Ratified by Australia 2nd January, 1932. 
(This ratification has been entered into “in respect of the Commonwealth 
of Australia,” and has been extended to the Territories of Papua and New 
Guinea, Nauru and Norfolk Island.) 


No. 42—Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) (Revised), 1934.— 
Ratified by Australia 29th April, 1959. 

No. 45—Underground Work (Women), 1935.—Ratified by Australia 7th 
October, 1953. (This ratification has been extended to the Territory of Papua 
and New Guinea 

No. 57—Hours of Work and Manning (Sea), 1936.—Ratified by Australia 
24th September, 1938. 

No. 63—Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work, 1938.—Ratified by Australia 
5th September, 1939. (Australia has excluded Part II. from its acceptance of 
the Convention.) 

No. 76—Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Sea), 1946.—Ratified by 
Australia 25th January, 1949. (This ratification has been extended to the 
Territories of Papua and New Guinea, Nauru and Norfolk Island.) 
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No. 80—Final Articles Revision, 1946.—Ratified by Australia 25th January, 
1949. (This ratification has been extended to the Territories of Papua and 
New Guinea, Nauru and Norfolk Island.) 


No. 85—Labour Inspectorates (Non-Metropolitan Territories), 1947.— 
Ratified by Australia 30th September, 1954. (In ratifying this Convention, 
the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia declared that it would 
apply the Convention to the Territory of Papua and New Guinea subject to 
certain modifications. The Government also declared that the Convention 
was inapplicable in respect of Norfolk Island and that it reserved its decision 
in respect of the application of the Convention to the Territory of Nauru.) 


No. 88—Employment Service, 1948.—Ratified by Australia 24th December, 
1949, 


No. 93—Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Sea).—Ratified by Australia 
3rd March, 1954. (This Convention has been revised by Convention No. 
109—Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Sea)—Revised, 1958, which has 
not been ratified by Australia.) 


No. 105—Abolition of Forced Labour, 1957.—Ratified by Australia 7th June, 
1960. 


No. 116—Final Articles Revision Convention, 1961.—This Convention 
provides for the partial revision of the Conventions adopted at the first thirty- 
two sessions of the I.L.O. Conference for the purpose of standardizing the 
provisions regarding the preparation of reports by the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office on the working of Conventions.—Ratified by 
Australia 29th October, 1963. 


APPENDIX. 


SECTION I. 
SYDNEY: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1962. 








Item. Unit. January. | February.| March. April. May. June. July. August. Sepienk October. evens D aca icc 
d d d d d d d. d d d d d d 
Groceries, etc.— 
Bread(a) ee ee 2 Ib. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Flour, plain .. ae a 18.75 18.75 18.80 18.80 18.35 18.30 18.45 19.05 19.05 18.85 18.85 18.50 18.71 
»  self-raising a ae PX WAT) Zi 21.75 21.05 2195 DIOS 21.10 21.80 21.00 21-30 21.30 20.65 21.45 
ears: ne re 4 Ib. 39.35 39.30 39.30 39.30 S785 Bie0 38.00 37.95 37.95 SieoS 31595 37.95 38.38 
Sugar es a lb. 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Rice ae: on ee 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.10 13-10 37202 
Jam, plum... ee 14 Ib. 34.60 34.80 34.70 34.20 34.45 34.45 34.45 34.65 34.90 35.00 35.00 35.00 34.68 
Golden syrup we 2 Ib. 22.50 22-00 22-50 22.50 22.50 22-50 22.50 22.50 22750 22550 22.45 22.45 22.49 
Oats, rolled .. ees DKty| o7e20 BSe15 38.25 38.10 S210 39.45 39.20 37.60 38.70 38.35 38.85 39.05 38.50 
Peaches, canned om 29 oz. 39.50 39.30 39.30 39.40 38.80 38.80 38.55 38.20 37.80 37550 36.70 S700 38.45 
Pears, canned. . ae ee 39.30 38.90 38.90 39.20 39.10 39.20 38.95 38.10 37.80 37.80 37.80 37.80 38.57 
Potatoes We of 7 |b. 58.97 47.39 41.76 39.71 38.97 43.07 39.90 46.25 49.75 63.61 38.13 32236 44.99 
Onions, brown ar lb. 10.60 9.90 9.60 8.60 9.70 9.70 9.40 8.18 7.00 7.48 7.50 7.30 8.75 
Soap, laundry oF s 2203 2225), 22-51 22-97 22.90 22501 2210 2210 22.70 22.70 22-10 22-10 22-40 
Kerosene ae ae quart 37.00 37.00 37.00 36.79 36.79 36.79 36.79 36.79 36.79 36.79 36.79 36.79 36.84 
Dairy Produce— 
Butter, factory ee Ib. 58.25 58225 58.25 58.25 58.25 58-25 58.25 58.10 58.10 58.10 58.10 58.10 58.19 
Cheese, mild .. one x 44.49 44.49 44.49 44.37 44.37 44.37 43.87 44.37 44.37 44.37 44.37 43.81 44.31 
Eggs, large... ae doz. 66.00 66.00 69.00 69.00 69.00 69.00 63.00 63.00 63.00 63.00 63.00 69.00 66.00 
Bacon, rashers ae lb. 86.30 84.00 81.60 79.20 80.20 78.40 77.00 82.00 82.00 83.80 83.30 83.30 81.76 
Milk, condensed Sate OZ meee Pda yi J) 25-95 25.95 25720 DoOAS0 25.90 PATA 24.75 25.10 24.95 25.30 ZOO 
,. fresh, bottled(a) .. quart 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Meat— March Quarter, 1962. June Quarter, 1962. September Quarter, 1962. December Quarter, 1962. 
Beef, sirloin .. ae lb. 58.71 58.85 58.52 6122 59.33 
,, Trib (without bone) - 46.73 46.30 47.03 47.70 46.94 
,, steak, rump ae io eon 75.90 75.83 Uifer 76.63 
a chuck ke a 41.13 41.50 42.00 42.60 41.81 
5, sausages a a 24.77 24.73 24.70 24.70 24.73 
,, (corned) silverside - 45.10 44.33 43.53 46.23 44.80 
= i. brisket .. a 32.93 32.53 S27 34.07 33.08 
Mutton, leg .. we fs 24.90 24.97 26.33 26.30 25.63 
es forequarter.. a | ar at| 17.87 18.50 17.80 17.86 
a chops, loin... a PRY / 23.40 24.30 24.93 24.05 
i » leg a e 7 aN Ue | 24.63 25.20 ZOotT, 25.29 
Lamb, leg... Re a 39 .43 39.03 41.23 41.37 40.27 
a forequarter Se a 23.63 23.80 25.90 24.90 24.56 
ae chops, loin oe - 47.57 46.87 50.43 49.10 48.49 
os ca eg ue ee 49.10 47.97 S167 50.87 49.90 
Pork, leg es a a 61.13 59 .93 62753 69.10 G3i517, 
» loin oye Ae = 58.83 59.30 62.13 66.23 61.62 
Pr ChONS..] oe ee: 58.73 59.23 62.10 66.23 61.57 


- : (a) Delivered, 
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SECTION I.—continued. 
MELBOURNE: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1962. 


a 


: : Septem- Novem- | Decem- | Average, 
Item. Unit. January. | February.| March. April. May. June. July. August, her October. Gon Ben 1962. 
d d. d d. d d d. d d d d. d d 
Groceries, etc.— 
Bread(a) -_ fe 2b: 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 
Flour, plain .. = oe 14.30 14.40 14.40 14.40 14.40 14.40 14.38 14.50 14.50 14.75 15.00 15.00 14.54 
»  self-raising en - 22.70 23.00 ZanUD 23205 2310 23.10 23.10 22400 22.50 22000 22.50 23505 22.85 
Tea .. a se 4 Ib. 39.35 39.35 39.35 39.20 38.50 38.20 38.15 38.15 38.00 38-15 38.15 38.15 38.56 
Sugar ~ ve Ib. 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.89 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.99 
Rice a bt 12433 12°33 12.33 12235 12.33 2eS 12.43 12.38 12.31 12.38 12.38 12.38 12535 
Jam, plum... Pe 14 Ib. 30.83 30.83 30.83 30.83 30.83 30.83 30.56 30.56 30.13 30.13 30.25 30.25 30.57 
Golden syrup aes 2 Ib. 22.60 22.60 22.60 22.60 22.60 22.60 22.40 22.30 PONE) 22.30 22.30 22.30 22.46 
Oats, rolled(b) .. {14 lb. pkt.| 31.38 31.38 31.88 S225 Ae) 37.64 37.43 35201 38.57 38.57 38.57 38.57 oe 
Peaches, canned aH 29 Oz. 33.95 33.65 33.65 31.85 S325 32.40 33.60 32.40 32.40 32.95 32.30 32°25 32.89 
Pears, canned. . ee 33.70 33.40 33.40 33.10 33.10 33.10 33.45 33.30 33.30 32.95 32.30 B2aze S30uL 
Potatoes - = 7 Ib. S05 46.13 41.68 S7et2 37.08 40.59 39.27 41.40 48.79 67.74 52.30 37.76 45.63 
Onions, brown te Ib. M7. M120 10.78 10.21 10.56 LOR7S 10.55 10.26 10.15 9.87 9.60 9.69 10.45 
Soap, laundry ar ah 22.83 22.90 23.00 23.07 22.63 Daca Zao 223i. 22-85 PES Y | 233 7 REE | 23.04 
Kerosene oye ae quart 35753 35.53 35.53 35220 35.20 35.20 35.08 35.08 35.08 35.08 35.08 35.08 35°22 
Dairy Produce— 
Butter, factory oe Ib. 58.05 58.05 58.05 58.05 56.95 58.05 58.10 ay/seb) 57.80 S1250 57.80 58.00 57.85 
Cheese, mild .. ae ss 41.88 42.13 42.13 42.13 42.13 42.13 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.54 
Eggs, Extra large a doz. 65.00 71.00 71.00 71.00 71.00 69.72 64.25 57.81 58.13 58.13 61.13 61.13 64.94 
Bacon, rashers a Ib. 96.00 94.50 94.50 94.50 94.50 94.50 93.75 93.75 93.75 93.75 93.75 93.75 94.25 
Milk, condensed oi 4 oz tin 24.05 24.15 24.15 24.15 24.10 24.10 24.10 24.35 24735 24.45 24.45 24.45 24.24 
»» fresh, bottled(a) . quart 19275 19275 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 9275 19.75 192775 19575 19.75 19.75 19.75 
Meat— March Quarter, 1962. June Quarter, 1962. September Quarter, 1962. December Quarter, 1962. 
Beef, sirloin .. lb. 57.34 57.84 58.14 58.59 57.98 
» rib (without bone) = S5e 56.30 56.30 55.90 56.07 
, steak, rump ; re 87.67 87.20 88.77 87.20 87.71 
ee » chuck ue x 44.60 45.03 45.87 45.19 45.17 
,, sausages a 25.96 25.89 AAS, 24.55 25.49 
5, (corned) silverside R 54.97 54.10 53.91 54.23 54.32 
<5 brisket .. . 39.50 38.90 39°21 39.17 39.21 
Mutton, leg .. _ - 25.39 26.07 27.66 25.98 26.28 
.; forequarter.. e 18.75 20.03 21.33 ZUEZT 20.10 
” chops,loin .. - 23.93 25.26 26.93 22.89 24.75 
aa » leg Be x 29.53 30.30 30.92 27 .66 29.60 
Lamb, leg... ex - 40.30 40.80 43.53 40.50 41.28 
a forequarter is os 22.93 24.40 27.49 24.88 24.93 
ae chops, loin - - 46.97 48.73 50.93 47.70 48.58 
i » leg a 49.17 ae 30 53:23 50.70 51.10 
Pork, leg oe as - 58.93 56.87 61.40 61.37 59.54 
2) Om or ay. os 58.07 57°23 63.07 62.20 60.14 
,» chops .. he > 57.93 57.40 63.74 62.33 60.35 


(a) Delivered. (b) From May, 1962, unit of quantity is 2 lb. pkt. 
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SECTION I.—continued. 


BRISBANE: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1962. 





; Septem- Novem- | Decem- | Average, 
Item Unit January. | February.| March. April. May June. July. August. ber. October. ber. ber. 1962 
; d d d d. d d d. d d d d d d. 
Groceries, etc.— 
Bread(a) 2 Ib 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 


Flour, plain 
»  Self-raising 


Tea .. ‘ ac 4 lb. 38.25 38.25 38725 37.80 S710 36.20 36.30 365:75 36.45 37.05 36.45 36.50 Sil 
Sugar a a Ib. 10.90 10.90 10.90 10.82 10.88 10.88 10.90 10.90 10.90 10.82 10.90 10.90 10.88 
Rice ne a - 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.08 13.08 2D 13.08 13.08 13.08 13.08 13.08 113,03 
Jam, plum oa 14 lb 30.80 30.80 31235 S35 S135 30.35 Sits 30.25 28.70 30255 30555 30.05 30.60 


Golden syrup 
Oats, rolled 
Peaches, canned 


Pears, canned. . Bes aS 38.95 38.95 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.75 38.75 37.50 36.80 37.80 38.35 37.05 38.20 
Potatoes oi pe 7 |b. 57.91 48 .26 50.75 49 .00 35.38 39.03 39.20 45.50 51.10 56.66 33.58 29.55 44.66 
Onions, brown i lb. 11.67 9.89 9.44 9.30 9.40 9.90 9.45 6.83 Se> 5.59 a ae 92 521 8.12 
Soap, laundry - a 23.54 23.54 23-50 23.40 21.87 23.64 23.64 23.64 23.63 23.63 232603 PRR ye} 23.42 
Kerosene <a quart 35-12 35-12 ee iat IP 335595 EJ a fe) 53595 33.80 33.80 33.80 33.69 33.69 33.69 34.14 
Dairy Produce— 
Butter, factory Ae Ib. 56.75 56.75 56-75 56.75 mY BB) 57.65 mL woe) a Week) eye] PY Ase S155 Sieae 
Cheese, mild .. a = 43.75 43.75 43.75 43.75 43.75 43.75 43.75 43.75 43.75 43.75 43.75 43.75 43.75 
Eggs, large... os doz. 68.00 68 .00 72.00 72.00 76.00 76.00 76.00 67.50 62.00 58.60 59.10 65.50 68.39 
Bacon, rashers Se Ib. | 90.75 89.33 86.00 86.00 86.00 86.00 86.50 91.00 92.50 92.50 92.50 92.50 89.30 


Milk, condensed - 
» fresh, bottled(a) .. 
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Meat— March Quarter, 1962 June Quarter, 1962. September, Quarter, 1962. December Quarter, 1962. 

Beef, sirloin .. bs lb. 49 .33 Al.5 47.53 49 .33 48 .44 
, Trib (without bone) - 41.23 39.83 39.67 41.30 40.51 

,, Steak, rump - 61.97 59.87 59.77 62.93 61.14 

oe » chuck a 36.27 8 fe Jee XS) 3503 36.90 35.88 

,. sausages ee a 27.07 26.93 26.40 26.80 26.80 

,, (corned) silverside ae 45.83 44.37 43.87 46.37 45.11 

a a brisket ae 34.03 32.40 32.30 34.10 33-21 
Mutton, leg ie 30.37 29.77 28 .93 29 .93 29.27 
= forequarter a 16.27 16.13 1d ff 16.27 16.11 

ie chops, loin Pa 29523 28.67 27.50 28.77 28.54 

ae » leg es 29 .23 28.67 2190 28.77 28.54 
Lamb, leg : ee 43.97 43.00 43.73 43.97 43.67 
os forequarter . 26.20 2oenO 25 .93 26.70 26.13 

es chops, loin - 44.00 43.00 43.83 44.50 43.83 

- » leg ie 44.00 43.00 43.83 44.47 43.83 
Pork, leg - 52.07 49.40 54.90 57.10 33-37 
,, loin ne Siely 48 .40 54.60 56.87 32.00 

», chops - ei ae le 48.40 54.70 56.87 52.79 


(a) Delivered. 





SECTION I.—continued. 


ADELAIDE: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1962. 
Pr UREN Oe cc an Cg SST ego ge ee 


Septem- Novem- | Decem- | Average, 
Item. Unit. January. | February.| March. April. May. June. July. August. ber. October. ber. ber. 1962. 
; d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d d d. d 

Groceries, etc.— 

Bread(a) ae - 2 Ib. 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 

Flour, plain .. se - 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.58 12.58 12.58 12.50 12-75 12.83 12.58 12-83 12.83 12.63 

»  self-raising ae es 19275 19.85 19.85 19.65 19.35 19.35 19.35 19°35 19.35 19.35 19.35 19.35 19.49 

Tea .. ee ae 4 Ib. 39.45 39.45 39.45 39.35 38.00 37.65 37.95 37.95 37.95 37.95 37.95 37.95 38.42 

Sugar o wee Ib. 10.95 10.95 10.95 10.95 10.95 10.95 10.95 10.95 10.95 10.95 10.95 10.95 10.95 

Rice oe 7 ee 13225 13-25 13.25 13.42 13.42 13.17 37 1et7, Pci 13.17 13.17 13.17 13.23 

Jam, plum __.... ee 14 Ib. 34.00 33.93 33.93 33.19 32.40 32.40 32.40 32.82 32.82 32.82 32.82 32.82 33.02 

Golden syrup oe 2 Ib. 21.95 21.95 21595 21.95 21.70 21.70 21.70 21.90 21.90 21.90 21.90 21.90 21.87 

Oats, rolled .. .. |141b. pkt.} 29.80 29.80 29.80 29.80 29.55 28.95 28.95 28 .35 28.95 29.15 29.00 29 .00 29 .26 

Peached, canned oe 29 oz. 36.30 36.30 36.30 3525 34.50 34.50 34.35 34.30 33.95 = K faa BJ 34.00 34.10 34.78 

Pears, canned. . Sa oe 36.60 36.75 36.75 36.05 34.95 34.95 34.80 34.80 34.80 34.05 34.50 34.15 35.26 

Potatoes zh = 7Ab: 435/517 35.00 26.83 29 .94 29.56 36.56 33.95 36.40 40.06 55)-22 50.30 29.21 S718 

Onions, brown ar lb. 9.66 ae 4 8.27 8.67 8.43 8.67 8.97 8.47 eu 8.67 9.00 T30 8.53 

Soap, laundry ee 18.80 18.80 18.80 18.50 18.50 18.50 19.87 19.87 19.87 19.87 20.03 20.03 19.29 

Kerosene eae An quart 32.50 32.50 32-50 31.30 31.30 31.30 30.91 30.91 30.91 30.91 30.91 30.91 31.41 
Dairy Produce— 

Butter, factory ee lb. S710 57.10 57.10 56.85 56.85 56.85 56.55 56.65 56.65 56.65 56.65 56.65 56.80 

Cheese, mild .. oe 3 37.36 37.36 37.36 37.36 37.36 37256 37.36 37.43 37.43 37.43 37.43 37.43 37.39 

Eggs, large .. cee doz. 52.83 56.50 56.83 63.00 61.20 59.80 59.80 53 00 50.60 50.60 50.60 53.40 55.68 

Bacon, rashers ee Ib. IP Ae 72.93 72.93 WALA) Wiss TANG! TPE 72.08 72.08 76.00 76.00 76.00 dou 

Milk, condensed oc 1 1402. tin 26.80 26.80 26.80 26-15 25.60 25.60 25.60 25.60 25.60 25.60 25.40 24.90 25.87 

» fresh, bottled(a) .. quart 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 

Meat— March Quarter, 1962. June Quarter, 1962. September Quarter, 1962. December Quarter, 1962. 

Beef, sirloin (without bone) lb. 44.67 45527 46.50 45.60 §-51 

» rib (without bone) nn 47.37 48.27 48 .90 47.83 48 .09 

», steak, rump ee i T1203 77.47 77.60 77.80 77.63 

a », chuck ses Be 46.23 46.23 47.50 46.57 46.63 

» sausages 30 ve 23-50 Pk ler ih | 24.00 23.74 2315 

5, (corned) silverside a 52.63 SOL 51.03 $1250 51.48 

ae a brisket .. ne 38.03 37.20 37.83 S715 37.70 

Mutton, leg .. ae oe 29.45 28 .93 28°33 27.95 28 .67 

. forequarter .. iA 15.48 15.11 15.07 14.26 14.98 

A chops, loin .. - 29.03 28.41 27.82 27.05 28 .08 

» leg ae Be 30.11 30.19 29.41 28.31 29.51 

Lamb, leg mS 45.43 47.00 44.40 42.67 44.88 

m forequarter on 27.20 28.83 26.47 24.07 26.64 

- chops, loin 49 .47 52.43 51.43 49.63 50.74 

» leg oe . 49.83 52.50 Sino 49.87 50.93 

Pork, leg we 7" a 49 .93 49.97 53.07 56.73 52.43 

» loin a 49.37 49.50 52.87 56.50 52.06 

49.53 49 .57 53.10 57.00 52.30 


2 CRODEG I: ee an 


(a) Delivered. 
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SECTION I.—continued. 
PERTH: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1962. 





Septem- Novem- | Decem- | Average, 
Item. Unit. January. | February.| March. April. May. June. July. August, ber. October. ber. ber. 1962. 
d d d d d. d d. d d d. d d. d. 
Groceries, etc.— 
Bread(a) ok ove 2 Ib. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Flour, plain .. a _ 14.36 14.36 14.36 13.41 14.36 14.13 14.03 13.81 13.81 13.76 13.96 13.96 14.03 
»  self-raising Ke 22.40 22.40 22.40 22.40 21.95 21.80 22.40 22.00 22.40 21.40 22.40 22.40 2220 
Tea .. ae i 4 lb. 37.95 37.95 37.95 38.00 37.10 37.00 36.70 36.75 36.75 36.75 36.35 36.75 ST LT 
Sugar ah ee Ib. 10.95 10.95 10.95 10.95 10.95 10.95 11.00 11.00 10.85 10.60 11.00 11.00 10.93 
Rice Ne - r 12.00 11.85 12235 12.20 12-20 12.35 12.40 12.40 12.40 12.40 12.40 12.40 12.28 
Jam, plum... - 14 lb. 33.10 33.10 33.10 33.20 32.80 32.85 3255 32.40 32.40 S295 32.90 33.00 32.83 
Golden syrup 7 2 Ib. 21385 21.85 21.85 21.65 IAG fe: 21S 5 2155 2199 21-75 PA Veg fo 2175 215 ph bey 
Oats, rolled .. -. 12 1b. pkt. | 33°70 33.70 33.45 34.60 34.60 34.60 33.40 33.40 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.79 
Peaches, canned me 29 oz. 39.65 39.35 39.70 39.40 38.50 39.40 39.10 37.05 39.40 38.65 37.35 5705 38.76 
Pears, canned. . oe . 38.80 38.80 38.80 35.65 38.25 39.45 39.15 39.15 39.15 38.70 37.40 37.30 38.38 
Potatoes - ms 7 |b. 40.17 40.17 40.17 40.17 40.17 40.17 40.17 40.50 40.67 40.67 40.67 39 . 33 40.25 
Onions, brown a lb. 8.83 8.83 8.67 8.33 8.50 9.42 9.42 9.00 8.83 8.83 8.33 9 fee 8.69 
Soap, laundry - nn 19.40 19.20 19.13 19.23 17.93 18.37 18.37 19.23 19.57 19.57 20.20 20.43 19.22 
Kerosene i me quart 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 A 
as 
Dairy Produce— S 
Butter, factory ¥e lb. 57.10 57.10 SLO 57.10 57.10 57.10 57.10 57.10 S710 57210 57.10 57.10 57.10 og 
Cheese, mild .. mn ae 50.33 50.33 50.33 50.33 50.33 50.33 50.33 50°33 49.25 49 .90 50.70 50.70 50.27 m 
Eggs, Grade 1A = doz. 70.20 71.90 72.00 72.20 TP ISR gp aes 71.20 68.80 66.00 65.80 68.70 69 .00 70.03 : 
Bacon, rashers a lb. 74.80 74.80 74.80 74.80 74.40 74.40 74.40 76.80 76.80 79.20 79.80 79.80 76.23 
Milk, condensed .. |140z. tin] 23.60 23.60 23.60 23.40 22.90 23.40 23.50 23.40 23.30 23.00 23.35 23715 2335 
» fresh, bottled(a) .. quart 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Meat— March Quarter, 1962. June Quarter, 1962. September Quarter, 1962. December Quarter, 1962. 
Beef, sirloin .. ir Ib. 49.26 50.74 52.01 50.59 50.65 
» rib (without bone) = 47.73 49 .53 51.43 48 .50 49 .30 
», steak, rump os - PRE! Tod 75.67 73.40 73.99 
$3 » chuck me a 45.23 46.53 47.77 45.87 46.35 
», sausages we ee 23.30 23.46 2301 23.84 23557 
» (corned) silverside _ 48 .50 48.70 49 .57 48 .83 48 .90 
a brisket .. 35.17 34.77 35.67 34.73 35.09 
Mutton, leg .. ou i 30.10 30.60 31.20 29 .20 30.28 
Rr forequarter.. eS 17273 18.63 19.23 Wee 18.24 
ae chops, loin... - 26.93 PHP SS I 28.335 26351 27.29 
a - leg on = 28 .30 28 .83 29 .87 27.43 28.61 
Lamb, leg es = eS 46.40 50.83 50.50 45.20 48 .23 
- forequarter oe ae 29 .83 34.17 33.93 21ESS 31.44 
as chops, loin ae na 47.17 51.47 52.20 46.03 49 .22 
a » leg ¥ - CV ee 51-55 52.40 46.03 49.28 
Pork, leg fs A oa 52.43 52250 53-20 $5-33 53.38 
» loin A ws a 52.23 52-570 53.07. S237 53.54 
» chops .. a me 5203 53.00 53-97. a Te 53.81 





(a) Delivered. 





SECTION I.—continued. 
HOBART: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1962. 


nnn 


Septem- Novem- | Decem- | Average, 
Item. Unit January. | February.| March. April. May June July August. ber. October. ber. ber. 1962. 
; d. d d d d d d. d d d d d d. 
Groceries, etc.— 
Bread(a) ur ee 2 Ib. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Flour, plain .. ae as 14.27 14.27 14.27 14.48 14.48 14.78 14.78 14.78 14.78 14.74 14.74 14.74 14.59 
»  self-raising a i. 24.10 24.20 24.30 24.40 24.40 24.60 24.70 24.70 24.70 24.60 24.80 24.70 24-52 
Tea .. ae oe 4 Ib. 41.65 41.65 41.65 41.10 41.00 40.05 39.80 39.50 39.40 39.85 39.85 39.85 40.45 
Sugar ve oe Ib. tie 0 P1250 21350 11.40 11.50 11.48 11.48 11.47 11.50 11.50 11.50 112S0 11.49 
Rice as we mn 13.25 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.44 a | 12.34 12.68 
Jam, plum . a 14 Ib 34.10 34.10 34.10 34.10 34.10 34.00 34.00 34.10 34.10 34.00 34.00 33.00 33.98 
Golden syrup 2 Ib 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.60 24.60 24.60 24.60 24.60 24.60 24.60 24.60 24.50 24.57 
Oats, rolled (5) 14 1b. pkt.} 36.00 36.00 36.00 43.00 44.11 43.00 42.67 42.67 43.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
Peaches, canned sn 29 oz. 0.67 40.90 40.60 40.60 40.40 39.90 39.80 39.80 39.80 39.80 39.00 39.00 40.02 
Pears, canned. . i ae 40.50 40.50 40.50 40.50 40.30 39.60 39.60 38.90 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.70 
Potatoes ss Se ald: BP Aet:! 53.21 46.48 43.06 43.32 41.19 39.97 39.89 43.47 60.06 62.03 50.89 48 .27 
Onions, brown te lb. 13203 2775 11.40 10.50 10555 10.90 10.74 10.37 10.26 9.95 9732 9.35 10.80 
Soap, laundry a = 74 eal le 23.47 23.47 23.37 PELE | 23510 23.10 2310 2310 23710 22.97 22.83 23.18 
Kerosene ; : quart 50.11 50.11 50.11 43.85 43.85 43.85 43.85 43.85 43.85 43.85 43.85 43.85 45.42 
Dairy Produce— 
Butter, factory es Ib. 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.70 57.80 57.90 57.20 
Cheese, mild .. a ee 44.78 44.78 44.96 44.96 44.96 44.96 44.96 44.96 44.96 44.96 44.96 44.96 44.93 
Eggs, large i doz. 66.00 72.00 72.00 CRAY 78.30 78 .30 78.30 65.70 65.70 54.90 62.70 66.30 69.38 
Bacon, rashers ive lb. 84.00 84.00 84.00 84.00 84.00 84.00 84.00 82.50 82.50 84.00 84.00 84.00 83.75 


Milk, condensed - 


26.00 26.00 25.80 25.80 25.50 25.20 24.90 24.60 25.35 24.80 25.00 25.41 
» fresh, bottled(a) : : : 
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Meat— March Quarter, 1962 June Quarter, 1962. September Quarter, 1962. December Quarter, 1962. 

Beef, sirloin .. = Ib. 2 faye 53-0 53.4 5365 3.26 
» Tib (without bone) - 47.63 47.80 49.67 50.20 48 .83 

», Steak, rump ae se 82.20 82.23 83.20 84.33 82.99 

os » chuck mt 44.90 45.30 46.43 47.17 45.95 

», Sausages ee a 31.30 31.30 31.43 31.40 31.36 

», (corned) silverside es 52.67 52253 52.60 52.93 52.68 

= ae brisket os 41.13 40.40 40.17 40.47 40.54 
Mutton, leg ee 21203 27.94 28.71 28.40 28.22 
»  forequarter - 15.83 15.89 16.17 | 16.52 16.10 

. chops, loin - 21.67 21.78 22 21.00 21.64 

99 » leg me 25.00 24.78 25.66 | 25.62 PAP H | 
Lamb, leg a 45.70 47.57 50.64 51.94 48 .96 
os forequarter A o kayet 28.10 31.10 | 31.95 29.22 

~ chops, loin = 45.23 47.50 50.74 52.08 48 .89 

ra » leg - 46.07 47.80 S119 52207 49 .43 
Pork, leg a 60.30 $9.20 61.30 65.43 61.56 
» loin a 60.20 59.30 61.40 65.63 61.63 

», chops = 60.40 59.40 61.40 65.63 61.71 


(a) Delivered. 





(6) From April, 1962, unit of quantity is 2lb. pkt. 


€7 





SECTION I.—continued. 


SYDNEY: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1963. 


a 


CT 


Septem- Novem- | Decem- | Average, 
Item. Unit January. | February.| March. April. May June. July. August. ber. October. ber. ber. 962. 
d. d. d d d. d. d d. d. d d d. d 
Groceries, etc.— 

Bread(a) os ae 2 Ib. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.00 19525 
Flour, plain .. v0 os 18.80 19.10 19.05 19.10 19.05 19.05 19.05 19.25 19.10 18.85 18.75 18.70 18.99 
»  self-raising oe ee Z1eZS 21.00 21.30 20.40 21-10 20.40 20.40 2110 20.85 20.25 20-25 20.90 20.77 
Tea .. nce Bye 4 lb. 37.95 31-95 37.95 37.65 37-05 37-03 37.05 BAGG) 37.65 Belen f) S700 37.50 37.69 
Sugar an on Ib. 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Rice om ae oe 13.10 13.13 i313 12375 13.04 12.79 13.04 13.04 13.00 12.96 12.96 12.96 12.99 
Jam, plum... aut 14 Ib 35.00 35425 Bhd?) 34.80 34.80 34.80 34.55 34.55 34.55 34.35 34.35 34.35 34.72 
Golden syrup 2 |b 22.45 2200 22.50 22.40 22.40 22.40 22.65 22.45 2215 22005 22edS DAIS fp PRISE 


Oats, rolled 
Peaches, canned 


Pears, canned. . Se 7 37.70 37.60 37.60 36.95 36.65 36.20 33.94 32.65 32.70 CP ISEP) REI?) 34.10 35.16 
Potatoes ; at 7 Ib. 35.14 SPlaea) 33.94 S54 35.81 Soe 32009 35,93 32.00 S192 30.44 32.42 33.935 
Onions, brown os Ib. 8.00 7.70 7.70 7.70 8.00 8.00 7.90 10.30 10.20 8.60 7.80 8.20 8.34 
Soap, laundry oh 22.70 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 25.94 25.94 25.94 PLS IS) 25.68 25.68 24.39 
Kerosene : ar quart 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 > 
ry 
Dairy Produce— a 
Butter, factory oi lb. 58.10 58.05 58.05 eWiceal, 57.90 SIE 90 57.90 S090 57.90 S190 S790 5190 57.94 g 
Cheese, mild .. dc os 44.37 44.31 44.31 44.00 44.00 44.00 44.00 44.00 44.06 43.56 44.06 43.50 44.01 YZ 
Eggs, large(b) 56 doz. 69 .00 69.00 72.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 1500 69.00 69 .00 69.00 12eZo * 
Bacon, rashers oe Ib. 83.30 86.90 86.30 86.30 86.90 86.90 86.30 87.40 87.40 91.20 O20 91.20 87.61 


14 0z. tin} 25.50 pray AM PLAY) 7 Bs be 25,05 wo 24.95 Poa ee Phe yap Bs 24.65 24.75 24.75 2520 


Milk, condensed ; 
quart 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 7 Xe 9 Je) 


» fresh, bottled(a) . 


Meat— March Quarter, 1963 June Quarter, 1963. September Quarter, 1963. December Quarter, 1963. 

Beef, sirloin .. ee lb. 62. 61. 61.5 61.30 61.74 
» rib (without bone) a 48 .47 48.70 48.97 49.13 48 .82 

,, steak, rump ae 79.30 79.07 Chae ®: 78.23 78.46 

Be » chuck a - 42.60 42.57 43.00 43.10 42.82 

», sausages oT na 24.70 24.30 24.30 24.67 24.49 

»» (corned) silverside is 46.93 46.57 46.53 47.00 46.76 

ae oe brisket .. Bs 33.70 33-25 33.50 34.80 33.81 
Mutton, leg .. oe a 26.43 26.59 26.50 26752 26.51 
a forequarter.. - 17.83 Wiens 1A fats 18.33 195 

rs chops, loin... . 24.77 24.15 25.00 24.76 24.67 

ve » leg a 26.10 phelps) 26503 26.88 26.33 
Lamb, leg... oh a 41.50 41.30 41.57 42.43 41.70 
forequarter ~ Ee 25.07 2523 24.63 24.27 24.80 

aa chops, loin 7 - 49 .57 48 .63 48 .43 48 .67 48 .83 

a » leg a ~ 51.40 50.73 50.63 50.70 50.87 
Pork, leg x ee vs 67.00 66.10 66.33 69.47 67.23 
» loin oe oe ys 65.57 64.83 64.30 67.27 65.49 

oe ChOpe: a: a a 65.40 64.70 64.70 67.37 65 .54 





(a) Delivered. (b) From October, 1963, description changed to “ 24 oz.”’. 





SECTION I.—continued. 
MELBOURNE: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1963. 





Septem- Novem- | Decem- | Average, 
Item. Unit. January. | February.| March. April. May. June. July. August. ber. October. ber. ber. 1963. 
; d. d d. d. d. d d. d. d. d. d d d 
Groceries, etc.— 
Bread(a) eee eee Ziv: 18.50 18.50 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.50 18.88 
Flour, plain .. ft a 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15213 Sas 15.20 15.20 15.20 15-20 15.20 15.20 S212 
»  self-raising os . 23-10 2315 22.45 ZS 22.40 23.20 23.20 23.20 22.90 70 SE9 J) 22.85 7A Va? Jo 22.93 
Tea .. a a 4 Ib. 38:15 38.15 38.10 38.10 38.20 38.20 38.15 37.80 38.15 38.15 38.15 38.15 38.12 
Sugar oy. -" lb. 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Rice mA is oe 12.38 12.38 12.38 12.38 12.93 12.93 13.29 13.29 13.29 13.29 13.29 13.29 12.93 
Jam, plum... ae 14 lb. 30.25 30.25 30.25 30.25 30.25 30.25 29 .94 29 .94 29 .94 29 .94 29 .94 29 .94 30.10 
Golden syrup ae 2 Ib. 22.30 22.30 22.30 22.30 22°30 22.30 22535 2235 7 18 ER fe 22.35 #9 BSE be 22.35 22-35 
Oats, rolled .. hn P40 Leja) < S8co7 38.57 38.64 37.50 37.21 36.94 Ki free As) 38.25 38.25 36.94 36.94 36.94 31507 
Peaches, canned oe 29 oz. 32.85 32.85 30.20 30.15 31.85 30.85 30.10 29 .60 29 .25 29.65 29515 29.20 30.53 
Pears, canned. . = - S260 32.85 32.65 32520 31.60 S155 30.80 29.65 29.80 30.10 30.20 30.30 31.20 
Potatoes aes - 7 lb. 35.78 S221 27.80 26.88 26.91 26.74 25 112 26.88 26.56 26.08 28.09 35.89 28.80 
Onions, brown ae lb. 9.62 9.78 8.97 8.85 8.85 8.89 9.11 10.96 Suey 11.49 10.43 10.65 10.06 
Soap, laundry Be os 22.50 2357 22293 22.97 ya dap | 22.90 22.30 23.30 22.43 22.70 22.37 7 20 EM | 22.67 
Kerosene =, ome quart 35.08 35.08 35.08 35.08 35.08 35.08 34.97 34.97 34.97 34.97 34.97 34.97 35.03 > 
y 
Dairy Produce— 7" 
Butter, factory oye Ib. 58.00 58.00 58.00 58.00 57.85 ST 57.80 57.65 57:65 57.65 S105 51.05 57.80 g 
Cheese, mild .. ae ae 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 Y 
Eggs, extra large ae doz. 68 .00 68 .00 70.00 76.88 78.00 78.00 78.00 78.00 78 .00 66.00 66.00 66.00 dO * 
Bacon, rashers ae lb. 93.75 93.75 93.75 93-75 93.75 93.75 95.75 97.19 96.99 96.99 96.99 96.99 95.28 
Milk, condensed .. |140z.tin| 24.45 24.45 24.15 24.45 24.25 24.25 23.85 24.25 ped fo) 24.25 24.25 24.25 24.22 
» fresh, bottled(a) .. quart 19-75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 ons 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 
Meat— March Quarter, 1963. June Quarter, 1963. September Quarter, 1963. December Quarter, 1963. 
Bee’, sirloin .. are Ib. 57.10 57.63 58.70 | 58.74 8.04 
rib (without bone) os 57-15 57.78 58 .04 | 58 .07 57.76 
,, Steak, rump ne *, 85.67 85.27 87.03 86.80 86.19 
» chuck se - 45.13 45.57 46.57 46.80 46.02 
» sausages as a 26.07 25.52 24.89 25.41 25.47 
,, (corned) silverside - 54.97 53.93 54.20 54.73 54.46 
Be . brisket .. eA 38.80 39.83 39°27 38.87 39.19 
Mutton, leg .. We ae PAL LSPA | 27.67 28.38 27.71 27.74 
forequarter.. 19.67 20.07 21°25 19.67 20.17 
a chops, loin... a 24.38 24.59 24.84 25.00 24.70 
oe » leg ye ss 28.71 28.50 29.54 29.46 29.05 
Lamb, leg... x ae 43.30 43.30 45.53 43.33 43.87 
- forequarter ae a 25.04 27.10 29.40 24.93 26.62 
*s chops, loin = <s 48 .00 47.80 51.53 49.17 49.13 
a » leg ve a 50.90 50537 S203 51.40 S235 
Pork, leg re Ne A 62.00 61.00 66.00 67.10 64.03 
, loin ae ne a 62.40 62.33 66.77 67.60 64.78 
,, Chops .. ats a 62.40 62.00 67.43 67.97 64.95 





(a) Delivered. 


$77 





SECTION I.—continued. 
BRISBANE: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1963. 





Septem- Novem- | Decem- | Average, 
Item. Unit January. | February.| March. April. May June. July. August. ber. October. ber. ber. 1963. 
d d d. d d d d d d. d d d d 
Groceries, etc.— 

Bread(a) Me oe 2 Ib. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 17250 17.29 
Flour, plain .. = ies 12.67 12567 12.67 12567 12.67 12567 12-67 12333 12267 12.67 P2275 12.83 12.66 
,»  self-raising oo e 20.40 18.05 20.35 20-25 2025 18.65 20225 20.25 20.05 18.15 19.40 19.05 19259 
Tea .. oe <e 4 lb. 36.75 36.75 37.00 36.25 36.95 3659 37.05 Siinto ews ie) 36.75 37.05 37.05 36.89 
Sugar = Ib. 10.83 10.80 10.92 10.92 10.85 10.92 10.92 10.76 10.95 10.95 10.96 10.96 10.90 
Rice a ae = 13.08 13.08 12250 13.00 ei ly 1 ee S353 by) 1 Kes Yar ISe25 15525 225 13525 13202 
Jam, plum... 14 lb 30.70 29.65 30.55 30.35 30235 30.35 30235 30.35 30215 29.85 29.85 30.15 30.22 
Golden syrup 2 Ib 20.75 20.75 7AW RE) 20 R05 20.15 20.55 20.75 20.65 2015 20.75 20375 20.75 20.68 


Oats, rolled 
Peaches, canned 


Pears, canned. . : 

Potatoes 7 Ib 31.48 30.95 30.60 557-0) 32.09 30.75 34.65 39.03 42.18 25.00 2lo2s 29.40 31.86 
Onions, brown a Ib 6.61 7.50 7.90 aoe 30 7205 8.65 OPUS 8.95 6.80 5.58 5.68 7.47 
Soap, laundry ay, a 20-37 23.33 23°63 23.63 22.80 22-07, 233 23.70 23h) 23.60 23.97 26011 23.40 
Kerosene ye quart 33.69 33.69 33.69 EK apy 33.59 33.59 a3 059 33.59 33.59 33.59 33.59 33.59 33702 


Dairy Produce— 


Butter, factory ote Ib. DoD 5769 57.05 57.65 SOS 57265 57.05 S700 D305 57.65 Ss) eee 577.63 
Cheese, mild .. on - 43.75 43.75 43.75 nae) 43.75 43.75 43.75 43.75 43.75 43.75 43.75 43.75 43.75 
Eggs, large... ae doz. 65.00 72.00 72.00 72.00 76.00 76.00 76.00 75.00 67.30 65r5 64.00 64.00 70.20 
Bacon, rashers A Ib. _ 92.50 92.50 92.50 92750 9250 92.50 96.50 96.50 UATE Alo le: Akee: eed 94.92 


Milk, condensed ae 
5, fresh, bottled(a) .. 


977 


*XIGNadd Vy 


Meat— March Quarter, 1963 June Quarter, 1963. September Quarter, 1963. December Quarter, 1963. 

Beef, sirloin .. es lb. 51250 50.33 50.93 530 51.44 
» Trib (without bone) - 41.93 41.37 42.13 43.43 42-22 

,, steak, rump a 66.53 65.50 65.93 67.97 66.48 

oS » chuck ss 38.00 37.63 38.63 40.37 38 .66 

5, sausages aye - 21233 27.00 PH foo tf 27.97 27.47 

», (corned) silverside - 47.67 47.03 47.37 49 .40 47.87 

A ws brisket Ea Psa y/ 35020 35.57 Se2L 35.90 
Mutton, leg . - 30.30 29.83 30.63 S123 30.50 
o forequarter - 17.07 16337, 16.57 16.93 16.74 

a chops, loin a 29.80 28.70 29.07 PAs Yes hf 29.34 

~ » leg _ 29.80 28.70 29 .O7 30.07 29.41 
Lamb, leg an 43.63 43.43 44.47 45 .27 44.20 
eA forequarter es PA Neh 27.00 7H fee 28.13 27.47 

Bs chops, loin ei 44.10 43.63 45 .00 46.03 44.69 

- » leg - 44.03 43.63 44.93 46.17 44.69 
Pork, leg Pa 57.10 56.43 57.63 60.30 Sico7 
» loin i 56.53 55.87 BY fee 59.87 57.40 

» chops ms 56-53 Sus Sas 59.87 57.40 


ee 


(a) Delivered. 


SECTION I.—continued. 
ADELAIDE: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1963. 


Se a eee eee 





; Septem- Novem- | Decem- | Average, 
Item. Unit. January. | February.| March. April. May. June. July. August. ber. October. ber. ber. 1963. 
; d d d d d d d. d. d d. d d. d. 

Groceries, etc.— 

Bread(a) i ay 2 Ib. 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 18.00 18.00 18.00 1750 17.63 

Flour, plain .. ate - 12.83 12.83 12.83 12.83 12.83 12.83 12.88 12.88 12.88 12.88 12.88 12.88 12.86 

»  self-raising ae - 19.35 19.40 18.45 19.20 19.20 19:25 18.75 18.90 18.90 18.90 18.85 18.65 18.98 

mean: wr os + lb. 38.20 38.20 37.80 38.15 38.10 38.10 37.60 37.60 37.60 36.60 37.60 37.60 37.76 

Sugar ae Ale lb. 10.95 10.95 10.95 10.95 10.81 10.81 11.00 10.88 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.94 

Rice a a Pe 1 aes 1317, Wns be / 1337, yar y/ Sg: 13.20 13.20 13.20 13.20 13.20 13.20 13219 

Jam, plum ; ~ 14 Ib. S282 32.82 32.33 32755 S250 31.01 32507 32.67 32-25 B82 hil 32.46 S20nL 92733 

Golden syrup A 2 Ib. 21.90 21.90 21.90 21.95 295 21.45 7X esd PANT Bs: Bd Wet fo PA ES be 21.75 21.75 21.80 

Oats, rolled .. .. |14lb. pkt. | 29.00 29.40 29.40 29 .30 29 .00 29.30 28 .20 28.55 28.40 28.40 28.40 28.40 28.81 

Peaches, canned a 29 oz. 34.00 34.00 33.45 33.45 32.05 322595 31.40 30.35 29 .35 28.50 30.00 29.80 31.61 

Pears, canned... ote . 34.20 34.15 AREY) 33-25 3220 32330 31.60 30.00 29 .35 29.15 29.40 29.20 31.50 

Potatoes Sg ys 7 |b. 28 .35 2513 26.18 21.86 24.36 24.01 23.10 22.20 2513 2179 2345 31.24 24.78 

Onions, brown ie lb. 6.97 7.20 7.30 7.40 7.10 Cuil 6.57 9.84 11-05 9.28 8.83 7.92 8.02 

Soap, laundry as es 20.20 19.93 19.53 19.77 20.40 19.87 19.63 19.87 19.87 19.83 19.83 19.83 19.88 

Kerosene a ae quart 30.91 30.91 30.91 31.08 31.08 31.08 31.08 31.08 31.08 31.08 31.08 31.08 31.04 
Dairy Produce— 

Butter, ake on Ib. 55.65 56.40 56.35 55.90 56.40 56.40 56.10 55.05 56.10 56.10 54.80 56.55 55.98 

Cheese, mild . ae ee 37.43 37.43 37.43 37.43 37.43 37.43 37.50 37.50 a / B10) 37.50 37-50 37.50 37.47 

Eggs, large .. oe doz. 56.80 61.10 63.10 68 .20 68.20 68 .20 74.75 14a15 66.43 63.21 60.43 60.64 65.48 

Bacon, rashers ore Ib. 76.00 78.75 78.75 78.75 77.67 78.67 78.67 77.67 80.92 80.92 80.92 80.92 79.05 

Milk, condensed 140z.tin| 24.35 25.60 25.10 25.10 24.95 Ze 25 24.70 24.70 24.70 23.45 24.05 23585 24.65 

» fresh, bottled(a) . quart 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 

Meat— March Quarter, 1963. June Quarter, 1963. September Quarter, 1963. December Quarter, 1963. 

Beef, sirloin (without bone) lb. 46.00 47.40 49.10 49 .37 47.97 

», Trib (without bone) Ap 48.53 49 .67 51.33 SiS 50:27 

» steak, rump ee - 77.83 79.90 S255) 81.53 80.46 

mn » chuck a 5 47.60 48 .97 51223 50.00 49.45 

»» Sausages Be 24.00 24.26 24.78 24.74 24.45 

»» (corned) silverside me 32-03 mela sie/ 54.33 54.50 Ray A | 

- brisket .. An 38.43 36.93 40.57 40.03 39.49 

Mutton, leg .. ae ae 28 .92 30.18 31.48 SIS 30.43 

a forequarter .. “ 14.71 16.11 17.67 hae P? 16.43 

sh chops, loin... ee 2013 29.39 30.66 30.11 29:57 

> » leg 7 fn 29.09 30.64 32.19 31.41 30.83 

Lamb, leg — - ne 46.80 47.80 46.60 44.40 46.40 

a forequarter a a 27.60 29 .23 28 .07 25.63 hes 

a chops, loin Ate AA S327 54.23 53.93 51.60 5323 

= » leg sp me SS) 54.60 54.07 51.67 53.40 

Pork, leg ate ee - 59.50 60.37 64.40 69.37 63.41 

» loin ate uy f. 59.40 60.33 64.57 69.60 63.48 

3 chops). a. Pr my Ae}: 60.53 65.00 69.93 63.75 


(a) Delivered. 


*XIGNadd 
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SECTION I.—continued. 
PERTH: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1963. 


nT Sana iat 





Item. Unit. January. | February.| March. April. May. June. July. August. sa a October. Noven D ane ehepee 
; d. d. d d d. d. d. d. d. d. d d d. 
Groceries, etc.— 

Bread(a)_ iy «j 7 2 |b. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.42 
Flour, plain .. a a 13.96 13.96 13.96 13.26 13.96 14.06 13.36 13.36 14.01 14.01 14.01 13.91 13.82 

»  self-raising ar io 22.40 22.40 22.40 22.40 21.40 19.25 19.20 21.00 20.80 20.80 20.80 20.70 2ie13 
Tea .. = ae 4 1b 3605715 36.75 36575 36.75 36.80 36.80 36.80 36.80 36.80 36.80 36.80 36.80 36.78 
Sugar Ib 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Rice 12.40 12.40 12.40 12.40 12857, 12.93 13-21 1321 13.50 13.64 13.64 13.64 13.00 
Jam, plum... 14 lb 32.90 32.60 32.60 33.20 53°20 33.60 33.35 33.45 32.85 31.70 32.05 32.85 32.86 
Golden syrup 2 Ib OAV pA Tie) 215 PASTE) PANT be) 2iead5 PANES) PRCT fe) 7H AS fs) PAV fe) 7A Vad fe ZleaTS 21.75 


Oats, rolled 
Peaches, canned 


Pears, canned. . ie * 37.00 37.00 37.00 35.85 36.00 3570) oh yeh | 34.70 34.75 34.45 32.95 32.60 35.28 
Potatoes aes - 7 |b. 39.33 39.33 39.33 39.33 39.33 39.33 39.33 39.33 39.33 39.33 39.17 39.17 39.30 
Onions, brown a lb. 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 110 7.08 8.00 11533 14.33 12.58 8.83 8.33 8.80 
Soap, laundry a a 18.80 20-51 20.23 20557 18.53 20.00 19.43 20.97 20.97 21.03 94 Vall be | 19.67 20.16 
Kerosene ; Ai quart 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 52.40 
Dairy Produce— 
Butter, factory ve lb. STO 57.10 57.10 S710 57210 5710 S710 StU 57.10 S710 S710 57.10 S710 
Cheese, mild .. a te 50.90 50.90 50.90 50.90 50.90 50.90 50.90 50.90 50.90 50.90 50.90 50.90 50.90 
Eggs, grade 1A ee doz. 68 .90 TPAD 1220 f2e20 72.20 72.20 2e2O 72.20 70.40 67.80 66.80 70.20 70.78 
Bacon, rashers aie Ib. | 79.80 80.40 80.40 80.60 80.60 78.20 81.00 81.10 82.80 83.80 83.80 83.80 81.35 


Milk, condensed 7 
» fresh, bottled(a) .. 


87 


*xIGNadd VW 


Meat— March Quarter, 1963 June Quarter, 1963. September Quarter, 1963. December Quarter, 1963. 

Beef, sirloin .. ae lb. 50.04 SL-15 SOt7 49.7 0.44 
» rib (without bone) s 48.53 48 .70 48.47 47.40 48 .28 

», Steak, rump ., 74.40 75.77 75.03 73.47 74.67 

» » chuck “3 45.80 46.90 46.40 44.97 46.02 

», Sausages 5p fe 237,92 24.13 24.00 24.17 24.06 

», (corned) silverside a 49.27 49 .33 48 .80 48.53 48 .98 

ne a brisket a 35.07 34.77 34.13 33.87 34.46 
Mutton, leg . 29.57 30.77 30.73 30.37 30.36 
a forequarter 5 17.40 18.50 19.13 18.03 18.27 

” chops, loin os 27.43 28 .07 28:53 PA oes’) 27.88 

. » leg A 27.43 29.13 29 .40 28.10 28 .52 
Lamb, leg... z 48.10 50227 48 .33 45.90 48.15 
»» forequarter - 30.33 31.83 32.00 29.60 30.94 

o chops, loin * 49 .43 SIS 49.43 46.80 49.21 

ee » leg a 49 .43 51.40 49 .43 46.80 49 .27 
Pork, leg ee 57.63 59.50 59.70 61.54 59.59 
» loin . 57.67 59.67 60.33 61.79 59.87 

» chops oS 58-03 60.30 60.40 61.79 60.13 


(a) Delivered. 
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SECTION I.—continued. 
HOBART: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1963. 
i a ee ee ee ee 
i . Septem- Novem- | Decem- | Average, 
Item. Unit January. | February.| March. April. May. June July. August. bar October. Gar Rar 63. 
. d d. d d. d d. d. d d d. d d. d 
Groceries, etc.— 

Bread(a) ee 2 Ib 18.00 18.00 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.00 18.38 
Flour, plain .. re ~ 14.74 14.74 14 92 14 92 14.92 14.92 15.14 15.14 15.14 eye | 15211 1Sei1 14.99 
,  self-raising ane x 24.70 24.70 24.70 24.70 24 60 24.80 24.60 24 60 24.60 24.20 24.10 24.10 24.53 
Tea .. as me 4 Ib. 40.05 39.95 39 65 39.95 39.95 39.65 39 65 39 65 39.90 39.20 39.30 39.60 39.71 
Sugar Ib 11.50 1150 11.50 11.50 1150 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 T1250 L1=S0 
Rice a 12226 12.26 12 26 12235 12 39 12231 12 39 12 39 123i 12231 12731 W230 1232 
Jam, plum... ar 14 Ib. 33.00 32 90 32 90 33.90 33 90 34290 33 90 33 90 33.90 33.45 33.45 33.45 55305 
Golden syrup ee 2 |b. 24.50 24 50 24 50 24.50 24 25 24.45 24 45 24.45 24.40 24.40 24.30 24.30 24.42 
Oats, rolled 2 Ib. pkt 42 56 42 78 43.00 41.44 41.00 41 44 40 13 39.88 40 63 39 89 40.67 40.67 41.17 
Peaches, canned a 29 oz. 39.00 39.50 38 80 38.55 S7505 36 90 36 90 36 80 35.60 34.20 34 70 34.65 36 89 
Pears, canned.. — SK 38.50 38 50 38 50 37 85 37eLS S705 S7-25 36 95 35 80 34.20 34.40 34 65 36.73 
Potatoes a es qelb: 47.76 41 06 38 16 36 Ol oY erie 34 00 34.01 32 14 31 58 31 24 31-21 30 84 35525 
Onions, brown ae lb. 9.60 9.40 9.15 9 10 ORS 9.00 9 15 10235 12275 11 85 9 90 9.35 9 90 
Soap, laundry ne re 25-10 23.10 payed (7) 23,03 GRE | 22 67 22 93 22.93 22.70 2253 9 HP ie 22 47 22 84 
Kerosene quart 43.85 43.85 43.85 43.85 43.85 43.85 43.85 43.85 43.85 43.85 43.85 43.85 43.85 


Dairy Produce— 


Butter, factory si Ib. 57.90 57-90 58 .00 58 .00 58 00 58.00 58 .00 58.00 58 .00 58.00 58 .00 58.00 57.98 
Cheese, mild .. or me 44.96 44 96 44 96 44.96 44 96 44.96 44 96 44 96 44 96 44 96 44 96 44.95 44.96 
Eggs, large . 56 doz. 66.30 66 30 fAv70 1230 76 80 78.00 78 60 78 60 67 .80 59 .20 68 . 30 71.60 Urs, 
Bacon, rashers ee Ib. 84.00 84.00 84.00 85.50 85.50 85.50 85.50 86.25 87.75 87.75 87.75 87.75 85.94 


Milk, condensed 


.. |140z. tin} 24.65 25559 24.35 2525 24.75 251.05 24.60 25.15 24.15 24.15 24.25 24.70 24.72 
,. fresh, bottled(a) .. 





Meat— March Quarter, 1963 June Quarter, 1963. September Quarter, 1963. December Quarter, 1963. 

Beef, sirloin .. a lb. 54. 54.0 56.3 56.9 5.37 
, rib (without bone) ie 50557 50.77 52.83 Sana 51.86 

, steak, rump Ar nA 83.67 83.17 86.80 88.73 85.59 

a » chuck she 47-17 46 87 49 .67 50.80 48 63 

5, sausages ve a 31.60 31 60 31.83 32.20 31.81 

5» (corned) silverside es 53.63 53407, 55080, 56.407 54.84 

ss a brisket .. = 40.50 40.27 42.97 43.80 41.89 
Mutton, leg .. Sie a 28.80 28.93 30.40 30.80 29.73 
= forequarter .. 16.53 16.53 17.13 17.60 16.95 

a chops, loin... i 20.80 20.93 23.07 24.33 22.28 

es » leg am - 25.60 25.60 27.60 28.60 26.85 
Lamb, leg... ae a 50.80 50.17 53515 54.60 52755 
M, forequarter a i 28.70 27.93 33.06 33.90 30.90 

m chops, loin oe im 50.80 50.47 54.02 54.53 52.46 

es » leg a es 51.60 51.47 54.67 55.03 53.19 
Pork, leg ar er - 65.90 65.00 67.80 70.20 67.23 
» loin = a - 66.10 65.40 69 .27 71.30 68 .02 

ep CHODS an. ae i 66.10 65.40 69 .07 71.30 67.97 


aN ee (PS rs Pra ve a aa 


(a) Delivered. 
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SECTION II. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN PRINCIPAL CITIES: AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1962. 
(Particulars extracted from Official Publications and Reports. Prices are quoted in the currency of the country concerned.) 


O€7 


ae 








AUSTRALIA. 
Item. Unit. Sydney Melbourne. Four Chief Centres. 
Feb. May Aug. Nov Feb May. Aug. Nov Feb. May. | Aug. Nov 
d d. d. d d d. | d d, d. d | d d. 
Bread a ZAD 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.50 18.50 | 18.50 18.50 8.64 8264.) 8.64 8.64 
Flour, plain Be a 18.75 18.35 19.05 18.85 14.40 14.40 14.50 15.00 6.16 6.16 16 6.16 
Tea .. a 4 1b 39.30 Cae: a Wink bs) eV sae Ps) 39.35 38.50 38.15 35-15 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 
Jam, plum oe 14 Ib 34.80 34.45 34.65 35.00 30.83 30.83 30.56 30.25 [(a) 56.46 |(a) 56.49 |(a) 56.59 |(a) 56.62 
Sugar re Ib 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 hee Thee 123 seu 
Rice, loose a 7 13.00 13.00 13.00 P3510 123 P2633 12.38 12538 9.62 9.62 9.77 9.74 
Oats, rolled cm 2 Ib 38a19 39.10 37.60 38.85 31.38 |(6) 37.30 3857, Shiney! 24.82 24.82 24.82 24.88 
Peaches, canned = 30 oz 39.30 38.80 38.20 36.70 33-6 33-20 32.40 32.30 49.53 49.80 49 .80 49 .93 
Potatoes os 7 Ib 47.39 38.97 46.25 38.13 | 46.13 37.08 41.40 52.30 s5205 0 35.84 SS eH, 43.43 
Onions ee lb 9.90 9.70 8.18 7.50 11.20 10.56 10.26 9.60 9.44 9.03 12.48 19.14 
Milk ~ quart 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 1927/5 Lo 19.75 19.75 OF 28s 9.28 9.28 9.28 
Butter a 58.25 $8525 58.10 58.10 58.05 56.95" 4) ON ieee 57.80 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Cheese ne ee 44.4 44.37 44.37 44.37 42.13 42.13 41.00 41.00 24.56 24.58 24.08 24 .04 
Eggs ee dozen [(c) 66.00 |(c) 69.00 |(c) 63.00 |(c) 63.00 |(d) 71.00 |(d)71.00 |(d)57.81 |(d) 61.13 65.13 65.13 S313 47.13 
Bacon or lb. 84.0 80.2 82.00 83.30 94.50 94.50 93.7 93.75 59.94 59.96 60.07 59.96 
(e (e (e) (e (e) (e) (e) (e) 

Beef, sirloin oe FF 58.71 58.8 58 352 1 57.34 57.84 58.14 58.59 38 .94 38.34 38.36 39.20 

Hy bytes Ar svc Pe 46.73 46.30 47.03 47.70 Sheet 56.30 56.30 55.90 32.49 32226 32.19 33.09 

,, Steak, rump nee fF Use 75.90 75.83 Vike Ss 87.67 87.20 88.77 87.20 Ht eB) 50.94 50.89 51.89 

», sausages we i 24.77 24.73 24.70 24.70 | 25.96 25.89 25595 24.55 22.26 22.26 22.30 22.30 
Mutton, leg .. . a 24.90 24.97 26-33 26.30 25.39 26.07 27.66 25.98 29.46 | 30.10 30.02 30.45 

- forequarter 17.27 17.87 18.50 17.80 | 18.75 20.03 PA ae | 20.27 14.40 | 14.50 14.79 14.80 

i. chops : 2k ey | 23.40 24.30 24.93 23.93 25726 26.93 22.89 215 Le ea tS 27.24 28.11 
Pork, leg - 6lF1S 59 .93 62753 69.10 58.53 56.87 61.40 6137 40.30 | 38.60 39.86 39.85 

», chops Ae 58.73 59.23 62.10 66.23 | 57.93 57.40 63.74 62.33 42.45 | 40.88 42.36 42.33 
(a) Raspberry jam. (b) 141b. (c) “ Large ”’ eggs. (d) ‘‘ Extra Large ’”’ eggs. (e) Meat prices are averages of the three individual monthly prices in each quarter. 

















NEW ZEALAND. 
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SECTION I].—continued. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN PRINCIPAL CITIES: AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1962—continued. 
(Particulars extracted from Official Publications and Reports. Prices are quoted in the currency of the country concerned.) 






























































CANADA. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Item. | Unit. Ottawa. | Montreal. New York. Los Angeles. 
Feb May Aug Nov Feb May Aug Nov. Feb. May. Aug. Nov. Feb. May. Aug. Nov. 
cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. 
Bread ae ae an Z lb: 29.8 29.4 30.0 30.0 30.4 29.8 29.4 29.8 48.0 48.2 47.6 47.4 $352 57.6 57.6 57.0 
Flour, plain - = . NSCS 19k Sale 207412076) |NNt9 4720.0) 20984 20. 8u letra 145) 16s 2283118 258011 de 71 24"5)| 9400 
Tea are a Ae 4 Ib. 585/ S158 S128 57.8 61.9 61.6 61.9 61.6 ac ie a 5 tes See ate ae 
Jam(a) Ponies Cyioey |) Medel eee RSIS | silesiah Eyer di cys b ope ctisil i i a re wee - < - 
Sugar lb 9.0 8.9 8.9) 9.0; 8.8 leeesas coer | 9.2 ee Liv Lies Ties 10.8 10.7 10.8 Net 
Rice a a a al | | ne | on oe = 19.8 20.0 | 20.1 19.5 22°55 22.4 22.6 22.8 
Oats, rolled a as 2:10: we sree a : ee an i 38.6 40.0 | 41.1 | 42.8 44.3 43.7 44.6 44.6 
Peaches, canned is we 30 oz. 43.4 42.8 43.4 | 46.0 45.0 | 44.4 43.4 45.8 oe . Mey te ne a ae 
Potatoes... a ae 7 Ib. 28.0 29.5 46.8 Diss 27.5 | 28.1 42.8 30.5 35.6 37.9 42.8 Bore lineal 66.1 54.3 60.6 
Onions ee as wee lb. 1525 17.0 16.4 iat) 14.7 | 18.0 Ae 322 Pore hae) 10.6 $53 17.8 1275 8.6 S35 
Milk ae quart Zones Zane 2352 23.0 242 Spee 320 2550 23.5 | 30.3 Sis 29.8 26.8 26.4 26.4 26.4 
Butter = are or lb. 70.4 | 56.8 58.0 58.7 70.0 | 58.1 | 58.1 58.1 Vee i eB 73.8 PS 78.1 76.1 76.3 76.1 
Cheese ve a ae 69.6 69.4 66.6 69.8 | 72.2 | TALS | 71.6 | 74.0 70.8 | 69.6 69.6 69.61 77.6 77.4 77.4 77.6 
Eggs a ae -. | dozen 5250 48.8 56.8 63.2 52.5 | 49.4 57.6 64.7 6372 55.0 59.9 65:5 52:5 44.8 46.5 SSIES 
Bacon ve ae eens lb. 96.4 96.6 | 106.0 | 107.8 97.6 99.6 | 112.6 | 107.0 71.9 72.9 77.8 74.9 69.5 68.3 tk la?? Tiss 
Beef, sirloin ar me os 10407 3) 1045851211679 119 4 247 16 ai) 12855) 12928 on we me a = a or re 
eri es oe ae , 104.1 96.9 | 107.2 | 113.0 | 106.6 | L072 2) 9210-55) 108-3 75.9 16.1 76.6 81.0 94.2 96.3 95.2 98.7 
,,. Steak, rump(d) oo es i - " Sear eon nee - el Ss4 se i7 Sulit ord | 120.4 | 100.2 | 99.2] 98.0 | 102.7 
Pork, chops a ae - 74.6 74.9 83.0 80.9 | 73.8 | 73.0 85.6 84.0 91.1 | 89.7 98.7) 93.1 95.9 95.9 | 103.3 98.8 
i | ( | | | | 
(a) Strawberry jam. (6) Round steak. 
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SECTION II.—continued. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN PRINCIPAL CITIES: AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1962—continued. 
(Particulars extracted from Official Publications and Reports. Prices are quoted in the currency of the country concerned. 





















































UNITED SOUTH AFRICA. 
KINGDOM - = 
(7 large 
Item. Unit. towns). Capetown. Witwatersrand. 
| \ 
Oct Feb May | Aug Nov. Feb. May. Aug Nov 
d. cents. cents. cents. cents. | cents. cents. cents. | cents. = 
Bread(a) ie oe a are 2 |b. 14.7 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 y 
Flour, plain ns ae ne Pr 14.1 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.4 mM 
Tea .. . : _- s + Ib. 38.3 38.5 38.4 3055 38.1 37.4 Ne le | 38.2 38.5 é 
Jam(d) - - - aa 14 Ib. pe 1725 18.4 18.8 18.9 (S7 20.0 20.0 20.5 7 
Sugar os we ve s Ib. 8.0 4.7 50 5.0 5.0 ee) Sd hot S70 : 
Rice .. ; 1 sf 1256 1228 12.8 12.6 13.0 371 13.3 Sez 
Oats, rolled lb: oe 21.9 21.9 2129 29 19.9 20.2 20.4 20.4 
Peaches, canned ra 7” se 30 oz. on 26.3 26.6 26.0 25.9 27.8 27 2873 28.3 
Potatoes ars 7 re. at 7 Ib. 23.8 30.8 30.8 30.1 28.7 28.0 26.6 25.9 | 30.8 
Onions ys ee ne ste lb. 6.8 4a 6x2 UY) 4.5 5.4 8.4 UAL 4.9 
Milk .. s ie 3 quart 17.0 11.6 11.6 11 Gaee 11.6 11.8 11.8 11.8 11.8 
Butter oe ae as ese lb. 40.8 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 29.5 29.5 2OFT, 29.6 
Cheese we ee ne ur ~ 34.7 28.0 28.0 | 28.0 28.0 | 28.0 28.1 28.0 28.0 
Eggs .. a0 oe aa peer dozen 40.4 32.6 38.3 33.4 32.1 3272 38.7 $223 30.8 
Bacon e ax vm | lb. 58.8 42.1 42.1 4253 42.3 41.6 41.8 41.5 | 42.1 
Beef, sirloin : — a a : (c) 66.3 27.4 26.9 26.6 Zio 26.7 26.5 26.4 Abe 
», Steak, rump . of me o Saez S352 330 Ric fas! 33.8 33.6 6 i Jet 34.5 
Mutton, leg + (c) 43.9 sia! 30.3 30.3 30.6 30.4 30:2 30.8 S13 
Pork, leg os 2 2: 2 9 (c) 46.6 31.6 Sliez 51.3 S35 29.7 29.7 29.4 29.5 
eLChODS mr. a sae onal rr a 3272 31.8 S129 31.9 S251 31.8 nN) PAs 3153 
| \ 

















(a) Not delivered. (b) Apricot jam. (c) Home killed. 





SECTION I].—continued. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN PRINCIPAL CITIES: AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1963. 
(Particulars extracted from Official Publications and Reports. Prices are quoted in the currency of the country concerned.) 














AUSTRALIA. New ZEALAND. 
Item. Unit. Sydney. Melbourne. Four Chief Centres. 
Feb May Aug Nov Feb May Aug Nov. Feb May Aug Nov 
d d d d d d d. d, d d d d. 
Bread 2 Ib 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.50 18.50 19.00 19.00 19.00 8.64 8.64 8.64 8.64 
Flour, plain a 19.10 19.05 19.25 18575 15.00 1518 15.20 15.20 6.16 6.16 6.17 6.15 
Tea .. 4 Ib 37.95 37.65 37.65 37.50 38.15 38.20 37.80 38.15 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 
Jam, plum or 14 lb. 3525 34.80 34.55 34.35 30525 30.25 29.94 29.94 [(a) 56.59 {|(a) 56.59 |(a) 59.14 |(a) 59.11 
Sugar a nee lb. 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 8.07 10.01 9.99 .99 
Rice, loose... ae, = 13-13 13.04 13.04 12.96 12.38 12.93 13.29 13.29 9.85 10.09 10.02 10.00 
Oats, rolled .. Ae 2 |b. 39.05 37.95 37.95 38.67 38.57 Wer | 38.25 36.94 24.88 24.87 25.04 25.24 
Peaches, canned - 30 oz. 37.30 36.20 31.90 32.20 32-85 S185 29.60 29.75 49 .93 50.19 50.28 50.56 
Potatoes ne at 7 |b. 35225 35.81 33.93 30.44 RYE | 26.91 26.88 28.09 36.40 S3c52 35263 48 .86 
Onions Se ay lb. 12410 8.00 10.30 7.80 9.78 8.85 10.96 10.43 102 5.76 6.46 eS 
Milk ae a quart 23.00 23.00 23.00 24.00 19.75 19.75 LOTS 19.75 9.28 9.28 9.28 9.28 
Butter eee oe lb. 58.05 57.90 57.90 57.90 58.00 S785 57.65 57.65 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Cheese - ae ss 44.31 44.00 44.00 44.06 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 24.15 24.57 24.21 24.21 
Eggs a oy dozen |(b) 69.00 ((6) 75.00 |(6) 75.00 |(c) 69.00 |(d)68.00 |(d)78.00 |(d)78.00 |(d) 66.00 53.23 60.13 56.12 Sisis 
Bacon ve Se lb. 86.90 86.90 87.40 91.20 93.75 O3%715 97.19 96.99 59.78 59/25 59.25 59.25 
(e) (e) (e) (e) (e) (e) (e) (e) 

Beef, sirloin .. ne a 62.33 61.78 61.55 61.30 57.10 57.63 58.70 58.74 40.22 40.13 41.99 44.49 
» ib vs re es 48.47 48.70 48.97 49.13 aad 57.78 58.04 58.07 34.56 34.89 36.96 39.82 

», steak, rump ae Be 79 .30 79 .07 Hie2S 78.23 85.67 85.27 87.03 86.80 53.16 52.89 54.99 57.26 

5, sausages - Ms 24.70 24.30 24.30 24.67 26.07 25-52 24.89 25.41 22.34 22.20 2220 22.25 
Mutton, leg .. ae - 26.43 26.59 26.50 26252 9 He kaa & | 27.67 28 .38 27.71 30.81 30.95 32215 34.37 
i forequarter.. a 17.83 17.78 17.87 18.33 19.67 20.07 21.25 19.67 15.49 15.59 16.63 18.55 

a chops as Pe 24.77 24.15 25.00 24.76 24.38 24.59 24.84 25.00 28.14 28 .08 29.70 31.94 
Pork, leg Ae ee BS 67.00 66.10 66.33 69.47 62.00 61.00 66.00 67.10 39.79 38.30 40.20 40.93 
 eChODS a cr: nee ee 65.40 64.70 64.70 67.37 62.40 62.00 67.43 67.97 41.99 40.38 42.45 42.85 

(a) Raspberry jam. (6) “ Large ”’ eggs, (c) “24 oz, per dozen” eggs, (d) “ Extra large” eggs, (e) Meat prices are averages of the three individual 


monthly prices in each quarter. 
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SECTION I[I.—continued. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN PRINCIPAL CITIES: AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1963—continued. 


Item. 


Bread ve 
Flour, plain 
44 ox 


Peaches, canned 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Milk 

Butter 

Cheese 

Eggs 

Bacon de 

Beef, sirloin 
merepyly 





Bt steak, rump(b) 7 


Pork, chops 








we | tees | eens | memes | eens | eee | NS | ED | | | |S |S |S |S | LS | LTT 








(Particulars extracted from Official Publications and Reports. 


Prices are quoted in the currency of the country concerned.) 


CANADA. 
Unit. Ottawa. Montreal. 
Feb: May. | Aug Nov Feb. May Aug Nov 
cents. cents. cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. | cents. 
2 Ib. 31.4 31.4 31.4 31.4 29.8 29.8 30.8 31.0 
99 Zt 2 21.0 94 \es9} 21.0 20.8 20.8 2122 21.2 
4 Ib. S822 S87 58.7 58.6 61.5 61.1 Giz 61.4 
14 lb. 41.0 42.3 43.7 43.8 39.9 42.2 47.6 457-5 
lb. 11.8 13.8 15.8 19.9 12.4 14.2 1635 20.4 
2 Ib. . i is se a \ - - 
30 oz 46.6 47.4 50.0 49.6 47.2 48.0 50.6 50.0 
7 |b. Rhine / 3755 48.6 28.5 35-1 3575 40.0 34.2 
lb. 13.9 14.7 17-5 1251 15.0 16.3 18.6 j is er 
quart D302 23.4 24.3 24.3 23-0 2550 230 PIAY) 
lb 59.2 59.0 58.8 58.8 58.3 58.5 58.8 58.8 
oe 73.4 73.0 71.4 73.0 (PA) 1520 74.4 1538 
dozen 5252 56.1 64.1 68.7 Sy beak 54.2 G3ar 68.8 
lb. 105.0 97.0 | 101.8 99.0 | 107.2 96.4 | 104.8 97.8 
5 109.0 S764 ios 9670) il 2503 >) b1676510 125265) 122435 
ee 104.8 O3e7, S724 Ole Sse el 10n1 97.4 | 109.2 | 105.6 
TIT G74) 19 te cz? Saleglad 7408) o83e8. | 7982 


(a) Strawberry jam. 


(b) Round steak. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


New York. 

Feb. May Aug. Nov 
cents. cents. cents. cents. 
51.0] 50.4] 49.8 | 49.8 
oD big || opie || aoe asl 
11.7| 12.8] 15.1] 15.0 
90011-2072 | 120717112 20-2 
42.5 | 42.8 | 43.0] 43.0 
40.1 | 42.1| 46.8 | 41.4 

9.8 | 10.9| 12.4 9.3 
994/294 | 30°24)3111 
Vahl) Geet || Uhl TEM 
682219270) 8 yl 4 lea 
62.6| 54.3| 57.0] 62.4 
TDS T2RON ues el eT Ie 
80.7] 77.1 | 74.8 | 1502 
121.4 | 116.8 | 121.2 | 118.4 
91.3 | 88.9] 97.5] 94.0 





cents. 


CORO 


Nw 


Los Angeles. 


cents. 


ALO CNOWHMOWN WrAID 


cents. 


tO 
ess 


PARR COnNOIwW WIh 


a 





cents. 


vET 





SECTION II.—continued. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN PRINCIPAL CITIES: AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1963—continued. 
(Particulars extracted from Official Publications and Reports. Prices are quoted in the currency of the country concerned.) 











UNITED SOUTH AFRICA. 
KINGDOM ee eee 
(7 large 
Item. Unit. towns). Capetown. Witwatersrand. 
Oct Feb May Aug Nov Feb May Aug Nov. 
d cents cents cents cents. cents cents cents cents 
Bread(a) 2 lb Pez 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
Flour, plain a 14.2 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.5 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.4 
Tea .. 4 1b 38.2 38.1 36.3 36.5 36.5 38.3 36.8 37.4 37.4 
Jam(b) | 14 Ib i 18.8 18.7 18.7 18.3 20.5 20.0 20.0 18.5 
Sugar.. lb 10.8 5.0 520 5.0 520 Siu Sot. ba / ST 
Rice .. - 11.9 125 i255 12.4 1223 13.1 13.0 L3Af i220 
Oats, rolled ce 2 1b: 219 2158 223 22.3 20.1 19.9 20.0 20.0 
Peaches, canned 30 oz. 25.4 23.9 23.6 23.8 28.1 26.2 26.3 26.1 
Potatoes 7 Ib. 26.6 30.1 30.8 42.7 30.8 26.6 25.9 30.8 29.4 
Onions lb. 6.6 A) 4.6 Sn3 4.7 4.7 Sat 6.9 4.6 
Milk .. quart 17.0 11.6 11.6 11.6 11.6 11.8 11.8 11.8 11.8 
Butter lb. 45.9 30.0 30.0 32.0 31.8 29.6 29.5 S125 3i-3 
Cheese Ph 35.9 28.0 28.0 29.5 29.7 28.1 28.1 29.4 29.6 
Eggs .. dozen 49.2 3179 36.7 36.8 33.1 33.0 38.1 Si.2 31.5 
Bacon ne _ a8 or b. 63-5 42.9 43.7 43.5 47.0 42.4 43.5 43.5 45.8 
Beef, sirloin... ae .. bal a (c) 68.1 28.6 29.0 29.0 29.1 28.8 27.6 27.6 21-5 
» steak, rump ae el . = 34.2 33.9 33.9 34.2 35.6 34.5 35.0 35.1 
Mutton, leg... ae moh We | ae (c) 39.1 31.6 31.8 32-0 S15 320 30.7 30.8 30.8 
Pork, leg ne Sis ae | a (c) 50.1 31.8 S21 3252 322 30.4 30.1 30.7 3153 
» chops .. . * 7 i 6 32.1 32.4 32.5 32.5 | 32.2 32.2 32.8 33.3 
(a) Not delivered, (6) Apricot jam, (c) Home killed, 


*XIGNaddY 
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SECTION III. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—DECEMBER QUARTER, 1963 LINK. 


The following is an extract from the statistical bulletin on the Consumer Price 
Index for March quarter, 1964 (S.B. 426), together with index numbers from 
December quarter, 1963, to June quarter, 1964. 


The Consumer Price Index is a chain of “ fixed weight aggregative ’’ indexes, 
links having previously been effected at June quarter, 1952, June quarter, 1956, 
and March quarter, 1960. A further link in the series has now been made as 
at December quarter, 1963. Price change between December quarter, 1963 
and March quarter, 1964, has thus been measured on the basis of the changed 
list of items and weights. The weighting of this fifth linked index has been 
derived from recently completed analyses of data from the Population Census 
of 1961, the Census of Retail Establishments of 1961-62 and recent statistics 
and estimates of production, consumption, etc. 


2. During each period between links the items and weighting remain 
unchanged. At times of linking the weighting pattern is brought up-to-date 
and the list of items is reviewed. Under this method, in effect, average 
percentage price movements are assessed on one pattern up to the time of the 
link and on another pattern thereafter. The process of linking ensures that 
the series reflects only price variations and not differences in cost of the old 
and new combinations and lists of items. The introduction of new items and 
weights by linking does not, of itself, raise or lower the level of the index. 


3. Table A on page 237 shows, in sectional detail, the composition and 
weighting of the Consumer Price Index as from December quarter, 1963. 
The weights shown are those comprised in the index for the six State capital 
cities combined. They indicate the relative influence given to the various 
components in measuring the degree of price change in the index from December 
quarter, 1963 (i.e. from the beginning of the new linked series). 


4. Changes from the previous (fourth) linked series are:— 


(a) Weights of all items have been reviewed and, in general, are now 
based on the pattern of consumption of the years 1957-58 to 
1961-62. 

(b) The weights for fuel and light, fares and motoring are based on the 
pattern of consumption in 1961-62. 

(c) For housing the weights take account of data derived from the 
Population Census of 1961. 

(d) Furniture, frozen vegetables, packet soups, additional processed meat 
items, and Sunday newspapers and weekly magazines have been 
added to the list of items. Rentals of six-roomed privately 
owned houses are now included. Some other new items of less 
significance have been included and a few items of minor signi- 
ficance have been deleted. 


5. The overall effect of these changes on the composition and weighting is 
illustrated in Table B on page 238. Corresponding changes at the preceding 
three points of linking are also shown. The table shows group and sub-group 
weighting patterns in the index at the beginning of each linked period together 
with their proportionate contribution at the end of each of the first four linked 
periods. The differences between the proportions at the beginning and end 
of each linked period reflect disparate price movements over that period. 
The differences in proportion between the end of one period and the beginning 
of the next reflect changes in composition or weighting. 
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SECTION [[I—continued. 
TABLE A. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX. 


COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT DECEMBER QUARTER, 1963 
FOR THE SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED. 





Percentage Weight. (a) 
Group, Section, etc. a a as 
Section, etc. | Group. 


Foop— 32.1 
Cereal Products—Bread, flour, biscuits, rice and breakfast foods a aaa 
Dairy Produce—Milk, cheese, butter and eggs 
Potatoes, Onions, Preserved Fruit and Vegetables— 

Potatoes and onions, canned and dried fruits, and canned 
and frozen vegetables . 
Soft Drink, Ice Cream and Confectionery 
Other (except Meat)—Sugar, jam, margarine, tea, coffee, baby 
foods, and sundry canned and other foods 
Meat—Butcher’s (Beef, mutton, lamb and pork) 
Processed (Bacon, smallgoods and canned meat) 

CLOTHING AND DRAPERY— 16.9 
Men’s Clothing .. ae 
Women’s Clothing 
Boys’ Clothing .. 

Girls’ Clothing .. 
Piecegoods, etc.—Wool, cotton, and rayon cloth, nursery squares 
and knitting wool ae as 
Footwear—Men’s, women’s and children’ Sa 
Household Drapery—Bedclothes, towels, tablecloths, etc. 
HousiINGc— 12.6 


ono oNAUNS om = roo) — 


= NO 


Rent—Privately owned houses 258 
Government owned houses. . 0.8 
Home Ownership—House price 5.2 
Rates 2.6 
Repairs and Maintenance 12 
HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT— 14.5 
Fuel and Light—Electricity yee a 
Gas oe 1.3 
Other (Firewood and kerosene) 0.9 
Household Appliances—Refrigerator, washing machine, stoves, 
radio set, television set, vacuum cleaner, electric iron, etc. 36 
Other Household Articles— 
Furniture and Floor Coverings .. - od) 
Kitchen and Other Utensils, Gardening and Small Tools 0.9 
Household Sundries (Household soaps, etc.) 1-0 
Personal Requisites (Toilet soap, cosmetics, etc.) sl 
Proprietary Medicines .. ore or ae AD 1.0 
School Requisites en mr ae te or 0.1 
MISCELLANEOUS— 9359 
Transport—Fares—Train at “s ye eZ ee 
Tram and bus. . : 1.9 
Private Motoring—Car purchase 3.0 
Car operation 4.4 
Tobacco and Cigarettes 3.9 
Beer ; 3.8 
Services—Hairdressing (Haircuts, v wave, etc. ) 0-7 
Drycleaning ee 0.5 
Shoe Repairs 0.3 
Postal and Telephone Services 0.9 
Other—Radio and Television operation 13 
Cinema Admission 0.7 
Newspapers and Weekly Magazines. . 123 
Total ae - .. a ae ee 100.0 100.0 


(a) Weights shown are in proportion to the estimated pattern of consumption, described in paragraph 4 
on page 236, valued at relevant prices of December quarter, 1963. 


Note.—The weights should not be regarded as dissecting total household expenditure into its com- 
ponent parts (see page 13). 





SET 


SECTION III—continued. 


TABLE B. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: ANALYSIS OF WEIGHTING IN THE FIVE LINKED SERIES. 


ee 





Percentage Contribution to Total Index (Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities). 


eee en ee eT GE 
Fifth Linked 





First Linked Series. Second Linked Series. Third Linked Series. Fourth Linked Series. Series 
Group, etc. een ee a ee es , 
June June June June June March March December December 
Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, 
1949.(a) 1952. 1952. 1956. 1956. 1960. 1960. 1963. 1963. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. eg 
Food Group ae se oe 31.3 Se 33.6 34.3 Sai SoU B21 31.6 32-1 a 
Clothing and Drapery Group ~ 2258 23.0 21:-0 20.0 19.7 19.5 19.0 18.8 16.9 iss 
Housing Group— 4 
Home Ownership .. a at 5.4 bs | G5) U5? 7.8 8.1 7.8 8.4 9.0 rv} 
Rent of Privately Owned Houses ae Stet 4 BR ige } pat la? 2.2 > 9.4 9 dia Wer 8 AY abs 18> 1055 2.0°>11.0 220ee 1 aL Die Peco 2 BartesG : 
Rent of Government Owned Houses. . 0.3 0.2 0.7 0.8 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.8 
Household Supplies and Equipment 
Group— 
Fuel and Light... 3.5 Sc. Bhat! Kids 4.3 4.3 452 4.2 4.6 
Household Appliances : ae 4°52 > 1301 3°60> 2-2 A Weg ea Le baa J 2.8 >10.9 2 eG PRs yer) Lt oct 4. 50>1352 4.0 >12.6 3265714725 
Other Household Articles .. * 5.4 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.6 4.7 4.5 4.4 6.3 } (c) 
Miscellaneous Group— 
Transport—Fares (rail, tram and bus) 6.3 Gal) 4.4 4.8 San 4.5 4.4 4.7 cha 
Private Motoring We (b) (b) | 6.1 5.8 7.4 leak 6.9 6.6 7.4 
Tobacco and Cigarettes a a 5.6 4.5 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.0 3.9 358 359 
Beer 2A ae oes as 4.6 >21.4 AD 19-07 ber 4 Oona, 4.5 >24.3 4.4 >24.5 422 +2570 4.1 >25.0 | 4.1 >25.0 3.8 -23.9 
Services, Cinema, Radio and Television | | 
Licences, and Newspapers, etc. .. 4.9 SF 5-0 9 4.8 har 5.7 5.8 Sea) 
Total “, os .. | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(a) Originally compiled as start of first linked series. This series subsequently taken back (on this basis) to September quarter, 1948. (b) Not included. (c) Furniture 


included as from December quarter, 1963, with percentage contribution to total index of 1.7 per cent. 
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SECTION I[l1]—continued. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX. 


GROUP INDEXES—SIX CAPITAL CITIES, SEPARATELY AND COMBINED. 


(Base of Each Group Index for Each City and for Six Capital Cities: Year 
1952-53 = 100.0)(a) 





Weighted 


MeL | Average 
Quarter. Sydney. banrne Brisbane. | Adelaide.| Perth. | Hobart. of Six 
. | ° 
| Capital 
Cities. 


a ee ee 





Foop GROUP. 


1963—-December es 121.4 25-1 131-0 127.0 12357 127.9 124.5 
1964— March ie IVPae tf 12720 133-0 129.1 125.0 129.1 126.0 
June. . me 125.0 129.5 136.1 | 132.4 128.3 | 129;5 128.5 

| { | 1 


a —_——~— —— 








CLOTHING AND DRAPERY GROUP. 



































1963—December o | 112.3 | 114.9 L726 i2e5 | LiZ6 114.9 1H Pa / 
1964— March | 112.4 115.0 La) 112367) 11228 114.9 LSS 
June.. | IH Ei ES=8 118.4 11336 | Lise SG. 114.6 

| | 

HousinG GROvupP. 
1963—-December 7 159.3 163.8 145.0 | 158.2 5547 173.6 159.0 
1964— March a 160.4 164.6 145.2 158.9 156.8 i fo We 159.9 
June. . oP 163.3 166.0 145.4 160.3 15728 175.9 161.7 

HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT GROUP. 
1963—-December oe Pile2 112.4 Piles 104.3 104.9 | 2327 110.8 
1964— March Pe 111.6 2 1b weg 104.5 105-2 123.8 1 Y bea 
June.. ae Pies 11322 L235 104.8 10527 124.1 111.4 
| | 
MISCELLANEOUS GROUP. 

Sees a | ) Dae 
1963—-December - 129.6 130.3 135.0 121085 ela et oT0 | 129.5 
1964— March a 130.1 310 135.4 122.4 | 130.3 | 1287 13071 

June.. - 130.4 isie2 135-3 122-90 1293 l2828 1053 

| ie | a 
ALL GROUPS. 
= os = _ Saree | 
1963—-December er | b2329 126.4 128-2 | 22) eet oe | 129.0 | 125.0 
1964—March i l24.G art 1297 25 eels. | 124.2 | 129.8 12528 
June.. a Oe: 128.3 130.2 | 12S sii 25 455 oO | 127-0 


| 


(a) Figures appearing after the decimal point possess little significance for general statistical purposes. 
They are inserted to avoid the distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole 
number. 
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SECTION IV. 
WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: STATES AND 






















































































TERRITORIES. 
(Excluding Employees in Rural Industry and Private Domestic Service, and Defence Forces.) 
(°000.) 
: AAC: 
Month. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Qid. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | INGE: | (a) | Aust, 
| 
MALES. 

1954— | | | 
June ote 774.8 | 563.4 266.4 178.6 141.2 64.8 | Sq Ua OS 50.2003). 
July a 1136 563.8 266.8 Mids 141.1 64.7 | aad 9.6 2,002.0 
August oe {ARS 564.1 267.1 178.8 141.9 64.9 | Sal 9.6 | 2,006.8 
September .. TU OO A 268 .5 178.6 | 142.1 64.7 Sa 9.6 2,013.0 
October Az 780.3 | 568.1 268 .0 179.2 | 141.7 65.1 | Sez O71. ZOiA3 
November .. TE RIRY PPAR, 268.2 | 179.6 | 142.7 65.6 Sez 9.8 2,029 .3 
December .. 788.8 572.4 265.5 180.7 | 143.0 66.4 nya! 9.9 | 2,031.8 

1955— | 
January rf. 788 .0 575.2 | 262.9 181.8 | 143.1 66.9 >a? 4 9.9 | 2,033.0 
February .. 792 .9 575.8 | 267.0 182.0 143.1 66.8 | D2 9.9 2,042.7 
March ee 795 .0 ASE 268 .7 182.5 144.3 66.8 alee | 9.9 2,051.0 
April = 795.0 | 580.1 Doyles 183.1 | 145.5 67.0 See 1022.05 
May es 796.7 982-15 272-9 183.5 144.3 66.9 Sez 10.3 | 2,061.9 
June ae 796 6 584.2 | 276.0 183.9 144.5 66.7 53 10.4 | 2,067.6 
July .. ((b)801.6 \(b)581.0 277.4 184 8 144.2 66.5 | 5.4 10567|5 2.07.15 
August .. | 804.2 584.0 277.9 \(b)184.5 144.3 66.3 526 10.7 201i 
September .. 805.3 | 583.5 PAK VA | 186.3 145.2 66.5 Se5 10.9 2,081.9 
October 805.5°| 584.8 277.9 186.7 144.7 66.8 Ge) 10.9 2,082.8 
November .. 809 .9 588.8 277.8 188.0 145.4 66.6 525 10.9 | 2,092.9 
December .. 811.2 587.9 PE Ped} 189.3 146.0 67.0 5.6 10.9 | 2,090.6 

1956— 
January(b) .. | 801.6 ay ist/ 266.2 187.5 143.4 65.7 5.4 10.9 | 2,066.4 
February .. | 810.2 593.3 273.8 | 191.0 | 146.6 | 67.7 5.1 11.1 | 2,098.8 
March .. | 810.6 593 .0 274.8 | 191.8 147.0 67.6 Bye 10.9 Ze OLa2 
April ce) eee Cae 59553 276.9 193.0 146.4 67.9 5.6 10.6 2,108.8 
May ea aller) Rae Sat) pee bes: 278 .9 193.4 146.4 68.0 5.6 10.5 | 2,111.9 
June Be | |e 8 bs eke, 592 6 281.1 | 194.0 144.7 | 67.6 5nO 10.5 2,108.0 
July | 811.5 593.2 282.1 |} 193.1 143.7 | 67.5 555 10.4 2,107.3 
August youn | roe 593.0 ZED Ie elO2e2 143.8 | 67.4 5.8 LOZS 2,107.7 
September .. | 814.8 591 .3 282.6 | 191.7 143.7 | 67.6 5.9 10.6 2,108.2 
October - 815.0 591.4 282 1 | 192.0 | 143.7 67.6 5.9 10.7 2,108.4 
November .. 820.0 595 .9 283.3 192.2 144.2 67.8 5.9 10.8 2,120.1 
December .. 820.8 596.4 278.5 | 191.8 | 144.1 | 68 .6 6.0 10797 2 

| | | 

1957— | | | | | 
January lemon Nee 596.5 2747 5 eel 9322 a el 4a 69.0 6.2 Dee 2.15.4 
February... 823.6 598.9 | 278.9 | 193.3 | 144.8 | 68.9 6.3 bie? 22509 
March eo ZonS 599 ne 279e5 194.1 145.0 | 69.1 6.3 11.4 2218 
April era et 4 Vs | S978 277661 93-4 144.3 68.8 6.3 | ea 5 bee 
May pleco eenO 598.1 | 280 8 193.7 | 144.0 | 68.7 6.3 | 11.4 | 2,125.0 
June Ae PAS Jaen OOF Le 2a2 193.3 143.3 | 68 .2 6.3 | 1163) 2,128.0 
July | $235 599.0 | 282.4 193.0 | 142.4 | 68.1 | 6.4 Me ies. 126.3 
August oe 821.9 SITIES eee lS ) 193.3 142.3 | 68 .0 6.4 11.8 | 2,123.4 
September .. 822.1 SIIES Date lle OS ent 4 se lid 68.5 6.4 PARE, 2,126.4 
October ee 825.3 601.4 280.0 | 193.3 143.4 68.5 6.3 127451) 2,150.0 
November .. 823.7 602.6 27128 193.5 143.5 68 .2 6:2 12°62. 28 
December .. 823.5 604 .6 273.1 | 193.4 143.2 69.1 653 WP AT Fa | PAS) Pa 

1958— 
January oe 825.7 607.9 PAE ER: 194.4 143.4 69.7 6.2 12.8 2 139):4 
February... 826.8 609 .0 275.9 | 194.6 143.8 69.7 63 P35 On|e2e0soo 
March ae 825.8 610.8 278.2 | 194 6 144.5 | 69.8 6 2 13.0 2,142 9 
April le OZIAOnlOUlr> 279 2 194.6 144.0 70.1 6 1 13 1 2,143 6 
May 2. 1-826:3 610 1 281 9 194 1 143 4 69 .8 6.3 1a3 2,145 2 
June oe 826 4, 6100 284 6 194.5 143.1 69.5 6.3 Bee, 2,147.9 
July sod 2620-9. 1 OO925 284.5 195.3 143.8 | 69.2 6.3 13.8 2,148 9 
August ot 826 0 609 | 285.0 195.4 144.4 69.1 6.4 | 14.1 | 2,149.5 
September .. | 8264) 611 6 285.2 195.1 | 145.2 | 68 9 (eel £45537 oz, loons 
October .. | 8289 | 612 9 285.7 195.3 145.6 | 68.9 | 6.6 | 14 2 2,158.1 
November .. 834.0 415 8 287 . 1 196.1 145.3 69.1 Gey 14.4 | 2,168.5 
December .. 833.3 | oy Aa 281 1 196.1 145 6 70.0 6.7 14.4 2,164.5 

1959— 
January ge ue Beso 620.8 281 3 197.1 145 3 70 4 67 14 2 2,168.3 
February .. | 834.7 625.1 284.7 198.7 145 0 70 6 6 8 14 2 PLS Wl pe 
March Brena hag Ya 626 1 285 .2 199 2 145 7 71 0 67 14 2 2,182.9 
April IMSS Siz. 625-2 287.8 200 2 145 8 (Ae) 6 8 144) 2,186.5 
May oe fee Sb 623 8 | 289.6 200 3 145 5 70 8 67 14 3 2,186.6 
June ea es0-2. 108 O2166 1200.1 ee 20l tl 144.9 70.4 6.9 14.2 2,185.6 
July | Ost Ou OL. Sule 50 Osle 201e3 145.4 | 70.5 1205) 14.3 21922 
August .. | 838.9 | 625.8 289.9 201 6 145 2 1055 7.0 | 14.5 2,193.4 
September .. | 843.3 | 627 6 288 .9 202 .8 146.0 | 71.0 a7 07 14.0 | 2,200.6 
October ars 844 9 | 6299 289.1 202 .6 146 4 | ies tes 14.1 | 2,205.4 
November .. | 851.7 633.0 287 .4 203.5 146.6 | ZA le: 7.0 | 14.4 7189 Hb Je) | 
December .. | 853 1 633.5 283 1 203 .6 146 6 71 8 theo lal 14.6 2,213.4 











For footnotes see page 245. 
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SECTION I1V.—continued. 
WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: STATES AND 

























































































TERRITORIES—continued. 
(Excluding Employees in Rural Industry and Private Domestic Service, and Defence Forces.) 
(7000.) 
| | 
Month. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N.T. | A.C.T. | Aust. 
(a) 
MALES—continued. 

1960— | | | 
January Sel ek OD Lae 637.2 284.0 | 205.0 146.4 | 72.9 TeO 14.8 | 2,224.7 
February .. 859.7 641.4 288.0 205 on a1 402 T2EO 70 [550712523074 
March 862.8 644.4 290.0 | 206.1 147.3 72.9 70 [523 2,245.8 
April 864.7 642.1 290.5 | 205.6 146.9 72.8 | tal 15.4 | 2,245.1 
May 867.6 | 642.7 | 292.3 | 206.2 147.0 | 12295) Vee? S742 25s 
June ae 870.6 | 643.5 | 293.7 206.4 14725 72.6 fhe? [5530102025076 
July 873.3 | 643.2 295.4 206.1 147.9 7 PAR iS 15. 2) ecole 
August ate 877.3 646.0 294-7.\ 206.5 149.3 72.9 three) iSe3 2,269 .3 
September .. 881.3 647.6 293.9 | 206.9 150.1 (pay) 13 | USES 2, 2ion0 
October ee 883.3 650.1 294.9 | 207.9 149.7 LE PA Ua 1S27 \-2s202-0 
November .. 891.2 654.7 292.8 | 208.3 | 150.1 73.4 | lee 15.9 | 2,293.6 
December .. 892.2 658.4 2871.8 | 20857 150.4 74.1 | ye 15.9 | 2,294.6 

1961— | 
January ae 893.1 660.6 289.0 210.7 | 149.1 | 74.2 teak 16.3 2,300.1 
February —:.. 892.7 659.6 | 289.5 209 .2 149.6 | 74.2 ea | 16.4 | 2,298.3 
March - 888.8 | 656.6 | 288.2 208 .9 149.4 | 74.4 Ta) | 16235 |022.289. 0. 
April ae 881.9 654.5 288 .6 208.9 | 149.4 13so | els! 16.6 | 2,280.8 
May oY 878.1 650.4 291.6 208 .7 149.2 1350 lee 16525 \tn2 27500 
June are 876.5 643.6 291.7 20775 148.5 Ie eS 16.0 | 2,264.3 
July vs 873.2 640.4 291.0 206.4 | 148.6 oe 7.4 16°05 52,2561 
August . | 872.7) 641.0 | 289.4 | 206.6 149.0 73.0 CES: | 16.1 ph ey) | 
September .. 875.4 |(b)639.1 (b)286.2 |(6)203.3 149.7 129 Use) 16.3 2,250.4 
October oe 878.0 643.2 |\(b)283.2| 207.3 | 149.6 PA 7.4 | 165.631 92-256720 
November .. 882.2 646.3 284.2 207.9 150.8 | TPR: tes L627 sime2 20ers 
December .. 882.8 648.0 280.1 207.8 150.8 73.6 7.4 | 16.9 | 2,267.4 

1962— | | | 
January 884.4 649.8 28003 208732 elas Aton Lao Ey fan Wea deg PIE 72 
February 890.1 654.1 284.1 209.2 | 152.2 | 73.8 | hero 17.4 | 2,288.1 
March we 892.9 655.4 287.4 2107s |e oa | 74.1 | ee 17572529975 
April(b) a 891.1 652.7 287.4 210.2 153.6 ion tha) 17.8 2,294.0 
May oy 893.9 655-2 29d ZO 154.6 | 74.1 | 7.4 17.8 2,305.7 
June ne 894.2 654.3 294.5 Die 154.7 13207) Tess 18.0 | 2,308.0 
July Pe eneo ores 653.3 295.1 OA See 154.8 13S UES 1S 19 e2;30852 
August a6 893.7 653.5 295.8 PA Ee | 15573 73.6 thea ses ele) GLA 
September .. 896.7 656.2 295.1 213-5 156.1 Sta 7.8 S58 |G-205 1786 
October ; 898.7 65755 293 Sale 2136 156.4 Lone 7.9 S27 |ae25205 
November .. 904.5 661.6 29 Sou e2 1.0 S721 UST 7.9 19.1 2,330.8 
December .. 903.4 665.3 PRT EST 214.7 [S725 7520 7.9 19825) 2.33001 

1963— 
January 905.6 668.5 287. 4ile2 loo 158.1 75.4 7.9 192 55|) .2:530.5 
February 910.7 674.1 2924. 216.9 158.4 75.4 139 Tn Pak Rat} 
March(d) 913.4 675.4 295.8 218.1 159.0 fon 8.0 19.9 | 2,364.7 
April(b) 914.5 676.2 297.4 217.9 19941 1oeo 8.0 20.1 2,368 .5 
May 915.0 675.9 301.0 21823 159.8 i526 8.0 20F 2a ee srs ce 
June 914.9 675.4 304.8 219.6 159.4 74.9 8.0 20.4 | 2,377.4 
July 914.6 674.8 | 306.2 22 ie 159.3 75.0 8.2 2073511 072-572.-6 
August ae 917.9 674.9 506.2) leeeel ok 159.7 74.9 8.2 20.6 | 2303.5 
September .. | 920.4 678 1 306 9 221 8 160.4 15.0 Sez 20.8 | 2,391 6 
October | 926.0 682.6 306 7 22205 161.3 (Pa? S22 212 OG 240505 
November .. | 930.9 687.6 BO7=5 |) 2223-2, 0162-3 715.9 8.1 21.1 | 2,416 6 
December .. 932.9 | 690.5 | 303 2 224.5 163.4 | 76.9 S215) 21.4 | 2,420.9 

1964— | 
January a 936 1 | 694.1 306 4 P19 ds Sieg | 163.5 aA 8.2 PAT het PA BPA 
February .. 940.7 | 699.2 S105 DZ e 163.7 TALE) 8.2 | 21.8 | 2,448.9 
March : 944.4 701.3 311.4 228.4 163.6 1.871 Sea 21.8 | 2,456.9 
April 946.5 | 702.1 314.9 228.3 163.5 (HE S05 | 21.9 | 2,463.4 
May 947.5 | 703.1 316 8 | 228.6 | 164.1 Ton 8.7 21.9 | 2,468.3 
June 949 6 704 6 317 5 229075 163.9 Tile. 8.9 | 21 Sale 475-0 

FEMALES. 

1954— | 
June a: 2158 | 216-7 85.8 Pads 43.2 | 2072 2 PMB! ve met UU) 
July oes DIS 2 \e210..6 86 4 56.2 43 4 19 6 ee 3207s Ole 
August Re ee bees War?) bees 86 8 | 56577, 43 3 19 4 | Be a 3.0 704.7 
September .. | 279.7 218.6 87.1 56 9 43.7 | 19.5 | | Pa 3.0 709 .7 
October es 283.52 218-5.) 86 5 | S72 44 3 | 19 4 | 12 Sol 713.4 
November .. 287 9 Z| Sits 57 8 44.6 | 19257, | 12 She 723.9 
December .. | 289 8 222 4 88 4 | 58 2 44 9 20.2 ie Sel IPL NP? 





For footnotes see page 245. 
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SECTION IV.—continued. 
WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: STATES AND 












































TERRITORIES—continued. 
(Excluding Employees in Rural Industry and Private Domestic Service, and Defence Forces.) 
(°000.) 
| 
Month. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Qid. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N.T. sas Aust 
FEMALES—continued. 

1955— | | | 
January 284.1 | 222.3 87.0 | 58.7 43.8 20.4 12) 3.1 720.6 
February 288.2 | 224.7 89.0 | 59.5 44.9 20.3 162 3.2 731.0 
March 289.5 | 227.3) 88.4) 59.9] 45.2! 205] 1.2 353 ie 735.3 
April | 289:2 | 2261 | 88:51 60:0| 45:0! 21/0 1.2 3.3| 734.3 
May 290.4 | 225.0 89.0 60.0 44.9 20.9 13 3.4 734.9 
June 288.2 | 227.1 89.5 60.1 45.1 20.9 1.3 3.4 735.6 
July 291.0 | 226.2 90.3 60.6 45.3 20.7 123 33 738.7 
August 293.3 | 228.1 90.8 60.9 45.1 20.7 1.3 3.5 743.7 
September .. | 295.8 | 228.9 91.0 61.6 45.2 20.9 1.3 3.5 748.2 
October .. | 297.2! 229.7 91.6 62.2 45.2 21.0} 1.4 3.4 7S leg 
November .. | 301.3 | 232.3 91.5 63.0 45.8 Di 2) ele 4 BES 760.0 
December .. 302.9 230.8 O35 63.8 | 45.9 21.6 | 1.4 325 761.4 

1956— 
January 297.6 | 231.6 90.3 64.2 45.0 21-8 | 1.4 355 755.4 
February 298 .5 236.43 91.3 64.2 46.2 ZANT 1.4 3.6 763.3 
March 299.7 | 238.2] 92.6 64.2 46.9 2201) Seat 40| wea 2G 768.7 
April 298.9 | 237.4] 91.0 64.1 46.8 22) Aa eel d se 326 765.6 
May 298.8 | 236.6 91.7 63.8 46.9 29747 iS 3.6 765.3 
June 298.3 | 235.7 92.1 64.0 46.3 22.4 15 3.5 763.8 
July 299.1 | 234.6 92.4 64.1 46.2 22.0 15 3.6 763.5 
August .. | 299.5 | 234.5 92.8 64.1 45.8 21.8 1.4 dl 763.6 
September .. 50 Nal 2353 92.8 63.6 45.9 2126 155 SAT 765.5 
October .. | 303.0 | 237.2 92.9 63.9 46.0 21.6 eS 258 769.9 
November .. | 306.6 | 239.0 | 93.3 64.3 46.2 21a8 1.5 3.8 716.5 
December .. | 308.1 2370 93.1 64.4 46.5 2261 135 3.8 776.5 

| 

1957— | | 
January 303.7 235.3 92.6 66.1 45.9 223 1.5 3.9 qlee 
February 306.4 239.8 94.1 65.7 47.0 225 1-5 3.9 | 780.9 
March 307.5 | 241.1 93.9 65.9 47.1 22.5 1.5 4.0 783.5 
April 306.1 | 239.8 93.6 65.1 46.6 22.6 1.5 4.0 779.3 
May 306.8 | 238.9 94.3 64.3 46.6 22.6 1.5 4.0 779.0 
June 307.2) |) 238 8 94.6 64.1 46.1 D902 1.6 4.0 778.6 
July 307.3 | 239.1 94.2 64.2 46.2 22.1 1.6 4.0 778.7 
August. 308.1 | 238.9 94.6 64.4 46.4 21.9 1.6 4.1 780.0 
September . 310.4 239.3 94.5 64.6 46.6 2107 1.6 4.1 782.8 
October | 313.0] 241.0 94.6 64.8 46.7 21.6 1.6 4.2 787.5 
November .. | 316.3 | 243.6 94.7 65.4 47.2 21.8 1.6 4.1 794.7 
December .. | 314.9] 242:5| 94.4] 65.2] 47:7] 2233 1.6 4.2| 792.8 

1958— | 
January : Shins 243.6 93.9 66.0 47.0 223 127 4.2 790.0 
February .. | 312.7] 248.2] 95.6| 66.3| 47.4] 22/4 16| 43! 7985 
March es 313.3) | 124904 95.7 | 66.8 47.8 22.6 7 4.3) 801.3 
April .. | 312.9 | 2460 94.9 66.1 | 47.6 22.9) ted 4.3 | 7964 
May .) 313.4) 245.3] 949] 660] 475] 229] 1:7| 414| 796.1 
June -. | 3125 | 244.2] 9551 65.9) 47.3 2229 hed 4.3 794.3 
July -. | 313.9] 245.0} 96.0] 66.3 47.6 22.4) 1.8 4.3 797.3 
August .. | 314.4 2448! 966 66.4 47.9 22.1 eS |e ae4 798 .4 
September .. | 315.1 | 245.9 | 96 3 66.1) 48 2 22 0 Se |sueeas 5 799.9 
October .. | 316.1 | 2469) 961} 662] 48.3 21.8 1.8 4.4 801.6 
November .. | 319.2 | 249 2 96 5 66.7 | 48.4 FAS 1.8 4.4 | 808.3 
December .. | 321.0} 24841! 95.8 66.7) 48.7) 22.7 1.8 4.4} 809.5 

| | | 

1959— | | | | | | 
January .. | 316.5] 2479} 962] 67.5 | 481]| 22.7] 1.8 4.5 | 805.2 
February .. | 318.8) 2542) 96.9 67.6| 48.3} 227! 18] 4.7 | 815.0 
March 1320-20 2551 968) 67.9; 48.7] 23.0 eC Ce CEE 
April | 3202 2542 966] 67.9] 48.9] 23.5! 1.8] 481 817.9 
May s321 seo S3at 97.3} 68.0) 48:8} 233) 1.9] 4/8 | ‘818-5 
June vem e3213.4|0 53-4 OF TN 1684-1484 [23 19; 4.8); 819.1 
July -- | 3226] 2554) 98.1/ 68.3} 48.5} 230 DeOr er e487 82207, 
August ../ 32411! 2560] 98.4] 68.5| 48.3| 226] 19 5.0 | 824.8 
September .. | 3271! 2578) 99.0 69.0| 486] 229 | 19 5.0) 1 83lo3 
October .. | 3291! 2595] 98.6) 69.4 48.7} 230 19} 5.1] 8353 
November .. 339522) 0 2202-0 199231 70-5 49.5 | 233 1.9 5.1; 8468 
December .. | 3350! 262.1) 99.2] 70.5 49 6 23.7 1.9 5.1 | 847.1 





| 
| 
| 








| 


For footnotes see page 245. 
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WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: STATES AND 


TERRITORIES—continued. 


(Excluding Employees in Rural Industry and Private Domestic Service, and Defence Forces.) 
































(°000.) 
| 
Month xsw.| Vic. | Qid. | S.A. | W.A. 
FEMALES—continued., 
| | | 
| | 
| | | 
1960— | | 
January oy | 332.0 20371 | eee Tals ee aa 
February .. | 335.3 | 268.5 100.2} 71.7! 49.8 
March vi 339.2 | 270.9 |. 100.2 T2leleeeSOnt 
April - 339.7 | 268.4 | 100.7 jal 50.1 
May 7 341.5 | 269.5 | 101.7 72.6 | 50.6 
June rn 3426 72697 | 10253 712.6! 50.4 
July 34414) |) 270724) 102-7 73. Onl s5005 
August... 346.5 | 271.0 | 103.9 73.5 50.8 
September .. 349.1 | 273.0! 103.8 738 |) 5151 
October... | 3526041 103.8 74.1 S18 
November .. 356.9 | 278.0 | 104.7 714.3 | 51.9 
December .. | 357.2 | 275.9 | 104.0 7358 52.4 
| 
1961— | | 
January... 352.2) 274.3) 103-4 74.6 Siesa 
February .. 352.5 | 279.6 | 103.4 74.1 51.7 
March is 3501472703) | 102 Sots 52.1 
April ne 346.1 PP Yee) 101.9 | Se By sae 
May an 45030 69 2 e100 90 7289 |e 18s 
June ian 436 6, me 20Ge2) e102 stele 2 Su melee 
July 343.1 | 265.0] 1023 | Dea Sino 
August... 343.8 | 265.5 | 102.4 T2250) Slee 
September .. 346.1 | 266.1 102.4 72.6} 51.4 
October... 350.3 | 268.0] 101.8 1386) mesa, 
November .. | 355.5 | 270.7| 101.9| 74.4| 52.3 
December .. | 356.3 274231 101,38 714.6| 51.9 
| | | | 
1962— | | 
danuaty eee e352s0n|ee27 tO e016 15t35|eesleg, | 
February .. | 353.9 278.0 L037 Ie eon 5251 
March Weulne 35722 27857, LOSe7 76.8 53.2 
April Men Le3 57h 7564" OI 75.8 S320 
May _ | 358.9 | 276.7 | 103.7 76.0 5302 
June . 359.0 | 276.5 | 104.7 16.7 53.4 
July oa 358.9 | 278.3 | 104.4 76.5 53.4 
August... 360.0 | 278.6 | 105.4 76.8 53.5 
September .. 362.5 280.3 105.9 lee 54.1 
October F 365.3 281.3 106.3 Thi fogs §4.2 | 
November .. | 369.6 | 283.9 | 107.1} 78.4] 54.9 | 
December .. 368.9 | 283.7] 106.2) 78.8 54.4 
1963— 
January .. | 366.7 | 284.0 | 106.0 79.2 54.0 
February .. 368.5 | 287.2 | 106.8! 80.4 54.1 
March 369.0 | 288.6 | 107.3 | 81.0 55.07 
April Ree S 70M 1 ess 8clael0r 4 81.0 Shee 
May 369.9 | 285.6 | 108.3 80.9; 55.6 
June : 369.8 285.0 |} 108.9 80.9 5529 
July 371.4 | 286.4 | 109.4 81.3 55.6 
August... 372.4 | 286.9 110.3 81.3 S57 
September .. | 374.4 | 287.9 | 110.6 Sie8 56.0 
October . | 378.8 | 289.8 | 110.7 $2.8 | 56.4 
November .. | 383.5 | 2927! 111.3 83.4 | Sik 
December .. | 383.5 | 292 7 110 5 84.1 56.9 
1964— | 
January ees Slee eco sed ele ide 84 3 56 8 | 
February | 383.1 | 2986] 1130] 854) 57.6 | 
March | 386.9 | 300.1 | 1131 865 58.1 | 
April 387-38 299634) nt 4 86 6 58.1 
May | 389.0 | 299 2; 1146 86 5 58.3 | 
June 390.2 | 2999) 115.3] 865 58.4 | 


Tas. | N.T. 


AR ey Ste irene 
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For footnotes see page 245. 
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SECTION I1V.—continued. 


WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: STATES AND 
TERRITORIES—continued. 


(Excluding Employees in Rural Industry and Private Domestic Service, and Dejence Forces.) 
















































































(°000.) 
Month. N.S.W. Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A. Tas. N.T. OM le Aust. 
| (a) 
PERSONS. 
1954— | | 
June .. | 1,050.6 780.1 | 352.2 234.3 184.4 85.0 Gaz 1254 12-7052 
July Sea Gls O4o8 780.4 S532 233.55 184.5 84.3 6-2 125622 0Se5 
August Rem OS 204 781.4 35329 25 o LSSe2 84.3 6-2 12567) 2711-5 
September .. | 1,057.0 785.7 355.6 235)°5 185.8 84.2 6.3 125602 72247 
October el OG3).5 786.6 354.°5\"| 236-4 186.0 84.5 6.4 12.8 DV SOL 
November .. | 1,073.6 794.6 B55 a7 2371-4 187.3 85.3 6.4 12.9 PAF foe Yo 
December .. | 1,078.6 794.8 353.9 238.9 | 187.9 86.6 6.3 130) 2:760:0 
1955— | | 
January panel O72 797.5 | 349.9 240.5 186.9 | 87.3 6.4 P3208 1 82-7596 
February .. | 1,081.1 800.5 356.0 | 241.5 | 188.0 87.1 6.4 | 13.1 PASAT eed | 
March .. | 1,084.5 806.0 B57 al 242.4 189.5 | 87.3 6.3 1322 \0e2s7 80.3 
April .. | 1,084.2 806.2 359.7 243.1 190.5 88.0 6.4 3e5 2,791.6 
May Be LAU fan | 807.1 361.9 243.5 189.2 87.8 6.5 27, 2,796.8 
June .. | 1,084.8 811.3 B65%5 244.0 189.6 87.6 6.6 13.8 2,803 .2 
July .. |61,092.6 |(6)807.2 367.7 245.4 189.5 $722 Gala 13-9 2,810.2 
August eal O98 | 812.1 368.7 |(b)245.4 189.4 87.0 6.9 14.2 S212 
September .. | 1,101.1 812.4 369.7 247.9 190.4 87.4 6.8 14.4 | 2,830.1 
October Semel LOZ e7 | 814.5 369.5 248 .9 189.9 87.8 6.9 14.3 2,834.5 
November .. | 1,111.2 | S211 369.3 251.0 191.2 87.8 6.9 14.4 | 2,852.9 
December .. | 1,114.1 | 818.7 364.2 253501 191.9 | 88.6 1/40 14.4 | 2,852.0 
| 
| 
1956— 
January(b) .. | 1,099.2 817.3 356.5 Ai a | 188.4 | 87.5 6.8 14247) 228218 
February 1,108.7 829.6 365.1 255-2 192.8 89.5 6.5 V4 2.8621 
March 1,110.3 83152 367.4 256.0 193.9 89.7 6.9 14.5 2,869 .9 
April P1220 832.7 367.9 2571 193.2 90.3 7.0 14.2 | 2,874.4 
May ee a LS fe PAR 831.9 370.6 Plat Pp? 19333 90.4 ae 14.1 287152 
June eh EO 2 828 .3 Soe 258.0 191.0 90.0 eal 14.0 2,871.8 
July fill Oso 82728 31425 257.2 1 18929 89.5 the 14.0 2,870.8 
August i125 4 8275.5 374.9 256.3 | 189.6 | 89.2 | Tae I Poe bah TA lam 
September .. | 1,115.9 826.6 | 375.4 25513 189 6 | 89.2 | 7.4 14.3 2,873.7 
October an et seO 828 .6 375.0 255.9 189.7 89.2 | 7.4 14.5 2,878 .3 
November .. | 1,126.6 834.9 376.6 256.5 190.4 | 89.6 7.4 14.6 2,896.6 
December 1,128.9 833.4 | 371.6 256.2 | 190.6 90.7 1S 14.7 2,893.6 
| | | 
1957— 
January 1,124.9 831.8 367.1 259 .3 189.6 91.3 fied) 15.0 | 2,886.7 
February 1,130.0 838.7 373.0 259.0 191.8 91.4 7.8 ) tas | 2,906.8 
March 1,130.8 840.2 373.4 260 0 192 1 91.6 7.8 15.4 20113 
April 1,126.2 837.6 Af Ue? 258.5 190 9 91.4 7.8 T5%5 2,899.1 
May 1,128.8 837, Onlc37o. Lk 258.0 190 6 | 91.3 1s 15.4 | 2,904.0 
June eadip lok oUse, 837.9 a70 3 257.4 189.4 90.4 7.9 15.6 | 2,906.6 
July a SOL6 838.1 S1GsOn nee o Tae 188 6 90.2 8.0 57 2,905.0 
August sed 13020 836.7 Sule r iL Sy /er/ 188.7 89.9 8.0 15.9 2,903 .4 
September . 1213225 839.1 375.6 257 1 189.7 90.2 8.0 16.4 2,909 .2 
October 1,138.3 842.4 | 374.6 | 258.1 190.1 | 90.1 19 16.6 2,918.1 
November . 1,140.0 846.2 S725 258.9 190.7 | 90.0 7.8 16.7 2,922.8 
December .. | 1,138.4 847.1 367.5 258.6 190.9 91.4 7.9 16.9 2 OLS a7, 
1958— | 
January 1,137.0 851.5 | 367.2 260.4 190.4 | 92.0 | 7.9 17.0 2,923.4 
February 1,139.5 857-2 a7 1S 260.9 191.2 92.1 | 7.9 17.3 2,937.6 
March 1,139.1 859.9 373.9 261.4 192.3 92.4 129 L723 2,944.2 
April 1,139.9 855.5 374.1 | 260.7 191.6 93.0 7.8 17.4 | 2,940.0 
May Seo bulki ke! 855.4 376 8 260.1 190.9 92.7 | 8.0 We doWe2 oaks 
June .. | 1,138.9 | 854.2 380 1 260.4 190.4 92.4 | 8.0 17.8 2,942.2 
July . | 1,140.4 854.5 380.5 261.6 191.4 | 91.6 | 8.1 18.1 | 2,946.2 
August .. | 1,140.4 853.9 381.6 261.8 192.3 91.2 | 8.2 18.5 2,947.9 
September .. | 1,141.5 857.5 381.5 261.2 193.4 90.9 8.3 18.8 | 2,953.1 
October . | 1,145.0 859.8 381.8 261.5 193.9 | 90.7 | 8.4 | 18267) 7 2,959.77 
November .. | 1,153.2 | 865.0 383.6 | 262 8 193.7 | 91.2 | 8.5 18.8 | 2,976.8 
December .. | 1,154.3 865.7 376.9 262.8 194.3 92.7 | 8.5 | 18.8 2,974.0 
j | 








For footnotes see page 245. 
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WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: STATES AND 


TERRITORIES—continued. 


(Excluding Employees in Rural Industry and Private Domestic Service, and Defence Forces.) 











(000.) 
| 
Month. N.S.W. Vic: | Qld. 5-A-; W.A. | Tas. 
PERSONS—continued. 
1959— | 
January 1,149.0 868.7 | 377.5 264.6 193.4 93 
February TASS 25 879.3 381.6 266.3 193.3 93 
March 1215520 881.2 382.0 267.1 194.4 94 
April PAiSS5z4 879.4 384.4 268. 1 194.7 94 
May 1,156.9 876.9 386 9 268 .3 194.3 94 
June 1,157.6 875.2 387.7 269.5 £93723 93 
July 1,160.2 880.9 388.7 269 .6 193.9 93 
August 1,163.0 881.8 388 .3 21051 193.5 93 
September . 1,170.4 885.4 387.9 2s 194.6 93 
October... | 1,174.0 889.4 387.7 212-0 195.1 94 
November .. | 1,186.9 895.0 386.7 274.0 196.1 94 
December .. | 1,188.1 895.6 382.3 274.1 196.2 95 
1960— 
January 1,189.4 900.3 383.3 276.1 195.1 97 
February 1,195.0 909 .9 388.2 Dts 197.0 96 
March 1,202.0 915.3 390.2 278.2 197.4 97 
April 1,204.4 910.5 S912 DAH bet | 197.0 97 
May 1,209 . 1 912.2 394.0 278 .8 197.6 97 
June 12213735 913e2 396.0 279 .0 197.9 97 
July Ba ed 913.4 398.1 279.1 198.4 97 
August et le beh iat 917.0 398.6 280.0 200.1 97 
September .. | 1,230.4 920.6 397.7 280.7 2012 97 
October... | 1,235.9 924.2 398.7 282.0 201.0 97 
November .. | 1,248.1 932.7 39725 282.6 202.0 97 
December .. | 1,249.4 934.3 391.8 28225 202.8 99 
1961— 
January 1,245.3 934.9 392.4 2853 200.4 98 
February 1245.2 939 .2 392.9 283.3 20153 99 
March 1,239.2 933.9 390.7 282.6 201.5 99 
April [22870 928 .0 390.5 282.0 201.6 99 
May 1,223.4 919.6 393.5 281.6 201.0 98 
June 1,220.1 909 .8 393.8 279 .8 199.7 98 
July 1,216.3 905.4 393.3 278 .8 199.8 97 
August alee On) 906 .5 391.8 Oo bel | 200.2 97 
September .. | 1,221.5 |(6)905.2 |(b)388 6 |(6)275.9| 201.1 97 
Octoberims el 22659 911.2 |(6)385.0| 280.9 2017-3 96 
November .. | 1,237.7 917.0 386.1 282 .3 203.1 97 
December .. | 1,239.1 919.2 381.9 282 .4 202.7 98 
1962— 
January 123750017 9217 381.6 283 .6 203-5 98 
February 1,244.0 | 932.1 387.2 285.1 204.3 98 
March 1225071 934.1 391.1 287 .5 20733 99 
April(b) 1,248.5 928.1 390.5 286 .0 206 8 99 
May 1,252.8 931.9 395.4 287 .0 207.8 99 
June 1625352 930.8 399.2 287 .9 208.1 99 
July 125222 931.6 399.5 289 .0 208 .2 98 
August BOSE ey 932.1 401.2 289 .9 208.8 98 
September .. | 1,259.2 936.5 401.0 290.6 210582 98 
October . | 1,264.0 938.8 400.2 291.1 210.6 98 
November .. | 1,274.1 945.5 400.4 292.0 212.0 98 
December .. | 1,272.3 949 .0 393.3 29325 219 100 
1963— 
January 27263 95255 393.4 295-1 2121 100 
February 1,279.2 | 961.3 399.5 29723 Zee 101 
March(b) 1,282.4 964.0 403.1 299 .1 214.0 101 
April(d) 1,284.6 | 962.0 404.8 298 .9 214.6 101 
May 1,284.9 961.5 409 .3 299 .2 215.4 101 
June 1,284.7 960.4 413.7 300.5 214.9 100 
July 1,286.0 | 961.2 415.6 302.5 214.9 100 
August e290 3 961.8 416.5 302.4 215.4 100 
September .. | 1,294.8 966.0 417.5 303 .6 216.4 100 
October. 1,304.8 972.4 417.4 305.3 PNET 101 
November .. | 1,314.4 | 980.3 418.8 306 6 219.4 101 
December .. | 1,316.4 | 983.2 413.7 308 .6 220.3 103 
1964— 
January eB Le a3 987.8 417.5 310.0 220.3 103 
February 1,323.8 997.8 423.5 $1226 2215 104 
March 1,331.3 | 1,001.4 424.5 314.9 pd Vad 105 
April 1,333.8 | 1,001.4 428 .3 314.9 221.6 105 
May 1,336.5 | 1,002.3 431.4 315.1 222.4 104 
June 1,339.8 | 1,004.5 432.8 316.0 22253 104 


| | 


(a) Includes persons employed in the Australian Capital Territory 
(b) Affected by industrial disputes. 











N.T ACs Aust. 
(a) 
| | 8.5 18.7 2.97325 
3 8.6 18.9 | 2,994.8 
0 | 8.6 18.9 | 3,001.2 
6 8.6 19.2 | 3,004.4 
1 8.6 19.1 | 3,005.1 
6 8.8 19.0 | 3,004.7 
ab 9.0 19.1 | 3,014.9 
“ 8.9 197-521 31018.2 
9 8.9 19.0 | 3,031.9 
aS 9.0 19.2 | 3,040.7 
ES 8.9 19.5 | 3,061.9 
aS 9.0 19.7 3,060.5 
a 8.9 20.0 | 3,070.2 
a | 8.9 20.3 3,093.2 
0 9.0 20.7 | 3,109.8 
a3 9.1 20.9 3,108.1 
4 9.2 20 9 | 3,119.2 
nt 93 20.8 | 3,126.5 
1 9.3 20.7 | 3,133.8 
0 9.4 21.0 | 3,146.9 
0 9.3 21V2 aS 1 SSel 
4 9.3 21.5 | 3,170.0 
9 9.3 ZAC T | 3191-8 
2 9.2 21S 3,191.0 
9 9.2 ee, 3,188.6 
hs 972 Ie ye\ hart Gas | 
6 9.2 227 533517922 
0 9.3 2279) 36153 
6 9.5 22.4 | 3,149.6 
al 9.6 29637 55139e2 
6 9.7 Po Tao | Pere Oe | 
4 9.6 DOS eld 12956 
i 9.8 OB) eh peas 
9 Ong 23 uli 3513655 
1 9.6 233) \)30156-2 
4 9.7 2376. | 3,157.0 
zi | 9.7 23.8 | 3,159.0 
9 9.5 24.3 | 3,185.4 
| 9.5 24.8 | 3,204.1 
4 9.7 25.0 | 3,194.0 
Fe) 9.8 2520 3,209 .2 
1 10.0 DS ous 1a4s 
4 102 25.4 | 3,214.5 
3 10.3 25.7 | 3,220.0 
we} 1025 2569 3°252 2 
a3 10.5 26.3 3,239.8 
4 10.6 26.7 35259 57 
4 10.6 27.0 325880 
8 10.7 27.4 3,264.3 
ay 10.7 27.8 3,289 .5 
.0 10.8 28.5 3,302.9 
sy? 10.9 28 .6 3,305.6 
aS) 10.9 28.9 Ses 4 
4 10.9 29.1 | 3,314.6 
ae eit 29.0 3,320.6 
| 1 | 29.4 SZ ee 
oS tin 29.8 | 3,339.7 
0 Lied 30.1 | 3,359.8 
9 10.9 3003715-35382-6 
6 11.0 30.7 | 3,387.5 
6 LIZO 31.1 3,398.5 
5 11.0 31.6 | 3,426.1 
2 Piel 31.6 | 3,441.7 
0 11.4 31.8 | 3,448.4 
st] 11.6 31.9 | 3,455.9 
> 11.9 31.8 | 3,463.3 


who reside in adjoining areas. 
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SECTION V, 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES. 


Note.—The wage rates shown in the tables in this section are weighted average minimum rates, The 
weekly rates are those payable for a full week’s work (excluding overtime), as prescribed in awards, 
determinations and agreements. 


For an explanation of the methods by which the data for the indexes of minimum weekly wage rates 
were obtained and of the system of weighting, see page 57. 


Minimum wage rates and index numbers for adult males at the end of each quarter from March, 1939, 
to December, 1956, and each month from January, 1957, to June, 1963, were published in S.B. 123— 
Minimum Weekly Wage Rates, 1939 to 1959, and S.B. 31—Minimum Wage Rates, January, 1960 to June, 


1963. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES(a): ADULT MALES, 
ALL GROUPS.(}) 


PRIN SGN Sa Fra a ae a a 


















































End of December. | South | Victoria. | Qpeen | South. | Western | Tas. | austria 
ane Sede s. d. Cid: Sona: s. a. Sed: Sia: 
1939. .. {100 1] 97 1] 99 5 94 1]100 6] 92 2 | 98 4 
1940. .. | 103 9 | 100 11 | 100 1] 98 6 | 103 | 96 1/101 9 
1941. .. | 110 6 | 108 9] 106 3) 105 9] 110 1! 103 6 | 108 9 
1942. .. | 119 71118 4] 112 6] 115 01 117 2 | Mites) tages 
1943. .. | 122 1 | 120 91115 10] 116 1 | 120 10 115 9/120 0 
1944, -- | 122 2 | 120 10 } 117 171 1159") 120.2 us 4 | 120 2 
1945. .. | 122 6/121 1/118 1) 116 0| 120 41/115 71] 420 7 
1946. + | 131 9 | 129 9 | 126 10) 124 1 | 123 2} 124 6 | 129 0 
1947... . | 144 9 | 140 6 | 134 6] 137 10] 136 7/135 5} 140 8 
1948. .. | 160 3 | 155 11 | 153 2] 152 2/152 41 151 101 156 6 
1949. -- | 171 5 | 168 5 | 165 2} 164 5 | 168 4/| 164 4/ 168 8 
1950 - | 206 2] 201 9 | 195 2} 197 11 | 200 7 | 198 0 | 202 0 
195) ae ++ | 250 2 | 240 6 | 229 11 | 236 © | 241 6 | 238 3/242 5 
1952 .. | 280 21270 81258 6 270 10 | 275 6 py | ks 
1953 oe | 287 4 | 278 7 | 264 8 | 273 6 | 283 8 | 283 4/] 280 2 
1954 - | 293 3 | 284 10 | 275 71 291 7 | 287 2 | 287 8 | 286 10 
1955 | 305 3 | 295 7 | 283 6] 285 0 | 300 1/| 293-7 | 297 0 
1956 - | 322 9 | 309 7 | 302 9/296 4 | 312 10 | 313 11 | 313 0 
1957 Ss ee 6 | 316 0} 304 4/ 306 11 | 321 71] 318 61 317 5 
1958 7 329 3 | 319 8 | 317 10| 312 5 | 324 0 | 323 7 322 11 
1959 .. | 350 3 | 344 21] 334 41] 339 11 | 340 9 | 347 1 | 344 8 
1960 . | 362 10 | 349 11] 350 8 | 342 2 358 1 351 6 | 355 0 
1961. 1 3i80 35 | 362 2 | 359 10| 354 7 | 363 9 | 362 8 365 9 
1962 373 8 | 363 8 | 359 8 | 356 6 “365 8 | 364 9 | 366 7 
1963, -- | 382 4 | 372 0 | 369 11 | 363 8 | 375 0 | 372 10 | 375 3 


_ (a) The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as an index expressed 
m money terms, indicative of trends. (6) Excludes rural. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATE INDEX NUMBERS: 
ADULT MALES, ALL GROUPS.(a) 


(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate for Australia, 1954 = 100.) 











End of December. South Victoria, phir feel Nebeieaha BAe Australia. 
1939 eee ey 35.4 34.4 Sone gE I6e) 35-0 32.6 34.8 
1940 k. os 360-77, Sig 7/ 35.4 34.9 36.8 34.0 36.0 
1941 a a oa | So). S770 37.4 39%0 36.6 38.5 
1942 42.3 41.9 39.8 40.7 41.5 395 41.6 
1943 43.2 42.8 41.0 41.1 42.8 41.0 42.5 
1944 43.3 42.8 41.5 41.0 42.6 40.8 42.6 
1945 43.4 42.9 41.8 41.1 42.6 40.9 42.7 
1946... ane 46.7 45.9 44.9 43.9 43.6 44.1 45.7 
1947... Me Se 49.7 47.6 48.8 48.4 47.9 49.8 
1948... = alin / Soe 54.2 3329 539 5355 55.4 
1949. os | 60.7 59.6 58.5 58.2 59.6 eh 4 aS ee 
19500 me 73.0 71.4 6971 70.1 71.0 GLUES | TS 
1951 a ane 88.6 85.2 81.4 83.6 S523 84.4 85.8 
1952-2: oe 99i=2 95.8 Ue 95.9 Dili 96.4 96.7 
19530 oie 101-7 98 .6 Si, 96.8 100.4 100.3 9952 
1954 103.8 100.9 97.6 OO 101.7 101.9 101.6 
1955 108.1 104.7 100.4} 100.9 106.3 104.0 105.2 
1956 114.3 109 .6 107.2 | 104.9 110.8 PLZ 110.8 
1957 114.9 bes 107.8 108.7 113 9 112.8 112 4 
1958 116.6 bise2 Pi2eS 110.6 114.7 114.6 114 3 
1959 124.0 121.9 118.4 | 120.4 12057 | 122.9 122.0 
1960 128.5 | 123759 124.2 121E2 126.8 | 124.5 1253/7 
1961 32e2 128.2 127.4 125.6 128.8 128.4 12955 
1962 £3275 128.8 PZ aol el One 129355 12972 129.8 
1963 135.4 eH o 7 ML) Pa ets) 132.8 15250 132.9 





(a) Excludes rural. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES(a) : ADULT MALES, 
INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 


(See NOTE at top of page 246.) 





End of December— 





Industry Group. 

















1943. | 1944 | 1945, 1946. 1947 1948 1949 
Scns Ces Soa: Suara: Sea. Sound: s. a 
Mining and Quarrying .. 136 7 | 137 7} 138 8] 150 8 | 177 10 | 205 11 | 206 11 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. | 122 2 22 122 21308 145) 9712158) 2441 169 44 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear... | 116 0] 115 9] 115 10 | 124 2 | 133 3] 149 0] 160 2 
Food. Drink and Tobacco eek See ee lS OT ASSIS 2 e137) 92 154-81 168-5 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. ee Ontelt sie? clon ld inten2 5) 1Onte1 500-6 ll S12 ll Glee 
Paper, Printing, etc. ae wee PcOme et 2OMme Onl ire tt SO 29 146 wes IOS Flaten 6 
Other Manufacturing .. eee rou lhe ell Snr eb oym kat | Sd eo nl P52 9 alm GAY a7 
Al) Manufacturing Groups er (20 Sst 120 ol 2O0n S01 20 2 | 4181155710.) 167 7 
Building and onstruction ents ot PISS. 19 28128 2) eis8i i155) (01166 11 
Railway Services on | wl OmeOntell Sar Onley 1900125 Oem So llOvln tose: © loan 
Road and Air Transport een nail Om Oriel le eho 7a ont so mie hep s eG el Goel 
Shipping and Stevedoring (5) oll econ eo elie i2Oeeoulels2 © Slat Ssee. i Glen 
Communication 2s On 1257) Sle t23.209) 19130 2810145, 10) 1 160730: 5182.8 
Wholesale and Retail Trade : DES 10) | 49°07) 1195 1127 45) 136. Oo) 154.73") 167-7 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 
munity and Business Services .. | 112 4] 113 1] 113 9 | 122 01] 131 61! 145 61] 160 4 
sae aca Hotels, pecual Ser- 
.. | 114 7 | 114 101115 3 | 123 9 | 129 6] 146 6] 160 0O 
AlL nasty Groups (c) Saleh 2Oe Oot 20. 20lnl 20 ei lose On) 1402.6 51P 1560612 16ss 
End of December— 
Industry Group. 
1950. 1951. 1952. ! 1953. 1954. 1955. 1956. 
Che ed fa: s. a. oud: ‘Sena: Sound: s. d. 
Mining and Quarrying .. 259 7 | 320 10 | 334 2 | 341 3 | 350 11 | 366 10 | 384 7 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, eic. | 201 8 | 240 8 | 271 9 | 278 5 | 289 5 | 294 9 | 309 3 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear .. | 197 Sik 230s Oo 2 Otel eles ous 27) eOulel oon O 1. 2oGud 
Food, Drink and Tobacco 2OR SS | 240 1) 272754 |) 280 2) 9284.6 1-295.) 9. 131253 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. 196 0} 234 5 | 265 8 | 272 3 | 276 7 | 288 10 | 301 11 
Paper, Printing, etc. ZIG SOLS Oa 259. 2a eo sh 1304 All 312) 6) 327) 2 
Other Manufacturing 197 7 | 237 10 | 268 10 | 276 2 | 280 8 | 291 4 | 307 6 
All Manufacturing Groups 200 10 | 240 5 | 271 7] 278 7 | 286 O |} 294 1 | 308 10 
Building and Construction 19877237951 268) 105) 276 w8oi-282)) 0nle295 6 | 3125 3 
Railway Services 195 10 | 233 4 | 264 1 | 270 8 | 280 9 | 290 11 | 310 4 
Road and Air Transport ISTO E238 ele 269 9 0 275 Onl e2o2 ln 204 sal 10oll 
Shipping and Stevedoring (5) L9G. | 235 ele 201 Ot 2 4 eee le 2 76r) 118300710 
Communication 213 a2 52S 1 o28G Flin 2s Ole St3 5 a) 31606. |) 32558 
Wholesale and Retail Trade : LOU Ot aee lee st 272 el Ol 219 to leo la sel 297 eons eS 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 
munity and Business Services 192 1 | 235 9 | 267 6); 274 9 | 280 3 | 289 10 | 305 4 
psec ie a Hotels, Tessonal Ser- 
vice, 192 4 | 232 10 | 263 8 | 270 10 | 271 6) 283 7 | 297 11 
All Tease Groups (c) 202 0] 242 5 | 273 2 | 280 2 | 286 10 | 297 0 | 313 
End of December— 
Industry Group. 
1957. 1958. 1959. 1960. 1961. 1962. 1963. 
s. 4d. ted. s. d. Sod: Ca. Seman Ss. d. 
Mining and Quarrying .. 375 8 | 376 2 | 407 1) 414 8 | 424 O | 420 11 | 439 5 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. 315 0! 320 2 | 344 9! 350 2] 361 6] 361 5 | 369 6 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear .. | 306 0 | 310 11 | 331 108 | 2340 5015352) On ies52-. 2: 1550 el 
Food, Drink and Tobacco SG rsa 322 2 les 008 Onl O52 4e5) (56590805) 565Oules 71s 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. 307 7} 31410 | 335 1 | 346 21] 356 5 | 356 41] 363 11 
Paper, Printing, etc. 333 11 | 343 3 | 365 O | 379 2) 390 5! 393 5 | 399 11 
Other Manufacturing SUT GF )23165 7 0335710510 347.202 71-359.) 41500 51 3675. 2 
All Manufacturing Groups 31455710320 07173410 95|7350 964), 36); 11) 362-3) 17369; 10 
Building and Construction S16 Gsleo22 0 8 (e343 eo 1357 67 sO0ur2 1S 7 One ea SoUn 
Railway Servic2s outed F27103162"851°336°510 7) 346 66 | 2357. 8 1357 10719367 33 
Road and Air Transport .. | 314 2) 319 § | 340 11 | 352 6] 363 4 | 364 2) 371 3 
Shipping and Stevedoring (b) ae Oe an | e141 3300-98 3440 67 556813 50657 | S08 sa 
Communication e350 On oa Oli eSh 5267 0 SO4e Ll so 7 oor elena ies 
Wholesale and Retail Trade ‘ 318 9 | 324 11 | 341 2 | 357 1 | 367 4) 368 7 | 376 3 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 
munity and Business Services .. | 309 4 | 315 5 | 334 5 | 348 1 | 35710 | 358 1 | 366 10 
Amuseinent, Hotels, Personal] Ser- 
vice, etc ; .. | 303 8 | 308 9! 328 0O]| 337 41 348 2 | 348 6) 354 6 
All Tiduaty Groups (c) Nemes roa S22 0 344. Or 3550 0111905 2.9 OO. 3153 





(a) See note (a) on page 246. (6) Average rates of wage are for occupations other than masters, 
Officers and engineers in the Merchant Marine Service, and include value of keep, where supplied. 
(c) Excludes rural. 














(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate for Australia, 1954 = 100.) 
End of December— 
Industry Group. 
1943. 1944. 1945. 1946. 1947. 1948, 1949, 
Mining and Quarrying . 48.4 48.7 49.1 $375 63.0 72.9 LEIS. 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. 43.3 43.2 43.3 46.3 51.6 56.1 60.0 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear . 41.1 41.0 41.0 44.0 47.2 52.8 56.7 
Food, Drink and Tobacco 42.2 42.4 42.5 45.4 48.8 54.8 59.6 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. 41.6 41.6 41.8 44.6 48.4 5375 S75 
Paper, Printing, etc. 44.8 44.6 4S°2 48.4 S225 58.0 63.2 
Other Manufacturing .. 41.9 41.8 42.0 45.0 48.8 54.1 58.3 
All Manufacturing Groups 42.6 42.6 42.7 45.7 50.2 55-2 bt FRE 
Building and Conse aon 41.9 41.9 42.4 45.4 49.2 54.9 59.1 
Railway Services 41.3 41.8 41.7 44.4 48.4 54.2 58.1 
Road and Air Transport | 42.7 42.8 43.0 45.9 49.2 54.1 58.8 
Shipping and Stevedoring 42.4 4251 41.6 44.9 46.9 54.2 57.9 
Communication 43.8 43.8 43.8 46.3 51.6 56.7 64.7 
Wholesale and Retail Trade : 42.1 42.1 42.3 45.1 48.2 54.6 59-3 
Public Authority (n.e. i.) and Com- 
munity and Business Services . 39.8 40.0 40.3 43.2 46.6 me 56.8 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Ser- 
vice, etc 40.6 40.7 40.8 43.8 45.9 51.9 56.7 
All Industry Groups (a) 42.5 42.6 42.7 45.7 49.8 55.4 S927 
ee ee 
oo 
End of December— 
Industry Group. 
1950. 1951. 1952. 1953. 1954 1955. 1956. 
Mining and Quarrying . 91.9 113.6 118.3 120.8 124.3 129.9 136.2 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. 71.4 8522 96.2 98.6 102.5 104.4 109.5 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear . 69.9 84.4 95.3 97.4 97.5 100.9 105.0 
Food, Drink and Tobacco files 85.4 96.4 99.2 100.7 104.7 110.6 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. 69.4 83.0 94.1 96.4 97.9 102.3 106.9 
Paper, Printing, etc. 75.9 91.0 102.4 105.4 108.0 110.7 115.8 
Other Manufacturing 70.0 84.2 95.2 97.8 99.4 103.2 108.9 
All Manufacturing Groups 1a 85.1 96.2 98.6 101.3 104.1 109.4 
Building and Construction 70.3 84.2 95.2 98.0 99.9 104.6 110.6 
Railway Services 69.3 82.6 9375 95.8 99.4 103.0 109.9 
Road and Air Transport 70.1 84.3 9552 97.7 100.1 104.2 MiGst 
Shipping and Stevedoring 69.6 83.4 94.5 96.4 96.6 98.1 106.5 
Communication (pie) 89.5 101.6 104.0 111.0 112.1 i523 
Wholesale and Retail Trade ; ala 85.4 96.6 99.1 99.9 105.4 Vt ea 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 
munity and Business Services .. 68.0 83.5 94.7 S13 99.2 102.6 108.1 
Amusement Hotels, Personal Ser- 
vice, 68.1 82.4 93.4 95.9 96.1 100.4 105.5 
All day Groups (a) tAiae) 85.8 96.7 99.2 101.6 105.2 110.8 
es Se 
a 
End of December— 
Industry Group. 
1957: | 1958. | 1959. 1960. 1961. 1962. 1963. 
Mining and Quarrying .. 133.0 i33e2 144.1 146.8 150.1 149.0 155.6 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. P1135 113.4 122.1 124.0 128.0 128.0 130.8 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear .. 108.3 EOS eealilics 120 § 124.6 124.7 12751 
Food, Drink and Tobacco 112.0 114 2 120.3 124.7 128.5 128.7 131.5 
Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. 108.9 bie 118.6 122.6 126.2 126.2 128.9 
Paper, Printing, etc. 118.2 1215 129.2 134.3 138.2 139.3 141.6 
Other Manufacturing , 110.3 | 118.9 122.9 2722 127.6 130.0 
Ail Manufacturing Groups 111.3 hise3 12120 124.1 128.1 128.3 131.0 
Building and CODSIEDEHON 112.1 114.3 1207 126.6 129.7 PS 134.6 
Railway Services 110.2 L271 119.3 122571 126.6 126.7 130.0 
Road and Air Transport Pile yi at 120.7 124.8 128.6 128.9 3125 
Shipping and Stevedoring 109.5 111.4 119.8 122.0 126.1 126.1 130.5 
Communication 119.0 120.7 135.8 136.3 140.6 140.6 145.6 
Wholesale and Retail Trade , 112.9 115.0 120.8 126.4 130.1 130.5 £3352 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Com- 
munity and Business Services 109.5 PE 7, 118.4 1232 126.7 126.8 129.9 
Armuscnient Hotels, permonas Ser- 
vice, ave 107.5 109.3 116.1 119.4 12353 123.4 125.5 
All heres Groups (a) 112.4 114.3 122.0 125.7 129.5 129.8 132.9 
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SECTION V.—continued. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATE INDEX NUMBERS : 
ADULT MALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 














(a) Excludes rural. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES(a): ADULT MALES, COMPONENTS OF TOTAL WAGE RATE, 


ALL GROUPS(6). 
(See Norte at top of page 246.) 


OSC 

















Commonwealth Awards, etc.(c) State Awards, etc.(c) All Awards, etc. 
End of December— 
Basic ot : Total Basic : ; Total Basic : . Total 
Wage. Margin. | Loading. Wage. Wage. Margin. | Loading. Wage. Wage. Margin. | Loading. Wage. 





























' i | 
SS - OE 


New SoutH WALES. 















































| J | 

: Sonaa: | Seed: | s. d.| s. d. Siod. | Sad: | s. d.| s. d. Sand | Sanders a | Soma: 
1941 ' 88 4! 19 8) 3 9] 111 9} 8810] 19 1) 1 3) 109 2) 88 7] 49 5| 2 6| 110 6 
1942 26756720 24) 3 11} 120 9] 9610! 19 8 110/118 4; 96 8 20 0} PANN) ing 1 ee 
1943 98 7! 20 7} Sehinini23 orl 98 10 19 11 PRCA 4) AY 98 8 20S Sea lee ol 
1944 98 6| 20 7| 311] 123 0} 98 10 | 20 1 | 2 4/121 3] 98 8| 20 4) 3 2/122 2 
1945 98 4 20 8 | S210 i220 98 9 pA) | Zo | P22 98 6 20 10 | Ke Ay i) 19 29 A 
1946 107 O 20 9 3 11] 131 81! 107 9 | Py ey? ZO t ello el Oy eS 20 11 6 yl as Us Yh (et 
1947 111 3 31 4 3 8 | 146 3} 111 10! 26 10 4 7) 143 3) 111 6 29 2 4 1) 144 9 > 
1948 4) a 34 2 | SO alo Oulel2 el One 35—10 SOP IeLGlee 7 ole le6 34 0} 4 9} 160 3 a] 
1949 131 4 36 0! S29 Tas 10 34 11 | 5 0/171 9] We SO 7 / 35 6 4 4/171 5 zZ 
1950 | 164 3 | SS | 3 6{ 205 O} 164 10 35 10 | 6n102|62077767 14164 6 36 7 ae 206.) 2 | 
195] 205 0e3 38 O | 5 2! 248 7 1! 206 10 ees 2 ey UP Py Ue a 38 O 6 1, 250 2 : 
1952 | 235 6 | 39 11! 4 0 279) 5) 1236) 10 | 38 7 5 7| 281 0} 236 2 39 3 4 9} 280 2 
1953 | 241 7} 40 3 3 10} 285 8] 243 0] 40 8 5 6] 289 2 | 242 3 40 6 4 7 | 287 4 
1954 241 7 5073} B21 295' 20) 243.0) 4 O526 e291 e742 ae3 46 3 4 9} 293 3 
1955 243 9 54 4 3 0 301 1 | 252 10 | a0i2 6 9} 309 9} 248 1 Zee 410 | 305 3 
1956 255° 11 PP ye | < ey | S146 411273) 7 50 11 7 6| 332 O| 264 5 53) 14 eee hee PA) 
1957 263 1 55 10 Zbl S215 10 17269 10 | 51 10 > 91) 327 5} 266 4 Se EY 4-7319324- 6 
1958 267 8 myo ed SHOR pS 2608 Juln2i2 oli) ee 4aOn SERS ES RY a9) (6947 (0 ee 55 0 4 1} 329 3 
1959 281 6; 70 10 | Sees son e279 ok | 59 7 5 4] 344 0O | 280 4 GS-62! 4 5] 350 3 
1960 | 283 8 Tae on S37 2959) 07|-2937 29) | 967-2) | 5 10 | 366 9 | 288 6 69 8 | 4 8! 362 10 
1961 294 10 72 #4 5 0 | 52 ee | 300 10 67 11 6 1 374 10 | 297 8 70 3 | ScOrl 375 605 
1962 | 294 7 12-6.) wes: | 372 41] 299 11 68 6 | 68 14375 21 1297) 2 (Ae 2h | 373 8 
1963 | 295 3 80 3 | Se ooh | 302, 10°), 73 2 7 10 | 383 10 | 298 10 76 10 | 6 8 | 382 4 

| 

(a) See note(a) on page 246. (6) Excludes rural. (c) For definitions. see page 62. 


Note.—For notes on basic wage, margin and loading, see pages 62 and 63. 





WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES(a): ADULT MALES, COMPONENTS OF TOTAL WAGE RATE, ALL Groups(b). —continued. 





SECTION V.—continued. 


Commonwealth Awards, etc.(c) 














State Awards, etc.(c) 











All Awards, etc. 














End of 
Decor Wane. Margin. | Loading. Wace. Wane. Margin. | Loading. Ware. Wase. Margin. | Loading. Wane. 
ee ee SS SS 
VICTORIA. 

s. d. Sod. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. a s. d. s. a s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 

1941 Sia ih a 3 71|108 3 87 6 20 6 1 8{ 109 8 Sires: 18 2 3 0O| 108 9 
1942 96 4 Wh ASA 11S 1 95 8 Dilewe, 1 9{|119 O 96 2 18 8 3 6/118 4 
1943 97 11 17 10 4 3 {4120 0O 97 9 2271) 1 11 122 ee: 97 10 19585 3246: |2120509 
1944 97 10 17 10 4 4] 120 0 97 9 23020 eles 97 9 195 3 8 | 120 10 
1945 97 10 18 0O 4 6}; 120 4 97 9 23041 2 0] 122 10 97 9 19 e7 3.89 lolol 
1946 105 10 18 4 4 61|128 8 | 105 11 24 3 Pi eis2) 1 105: 10 20 2 3 91129 9 
1947 109 0O 27 6 4 5 | 140 11 | 108 11 28 8 2 1/1] 139 8] 109 O 27 10 3 8 | 140 6 
1948 119 9 30 6 4 8] 154 11 119 11 Yo) 9 74 2 ioleloSere e192 10 32S 3 10 | 155 11 
1949 129 10 32°52 4 91] 166 9] 129 11 40 0 22 \eli2 eta t29 10 34 7 4 0] 168 5 
1950 161 11 33 7 4 6|200 OO} 161 7 42 0 De rlelp2OD seo Ole 36 3 3529) | 201-9 
195] 199 § 34 9 4 7|238 91] 199 O 42 10 2 6| 244 4] 199 3 Ses 4 0] 240 6 
1952 228 8 36 7 3 6 | 268 91] 228 O 44 7 24s 27401 1a 226.0 0 39 1 3 114270 8 
1953 235001 yi | Seale 2 Ones 7aO 45 1 27001 284 5 151) 236523 39 6 21071-2787 
1954 2353 46 11 1 11 | 284 1 | 234 O 50 11 1 262) 286, 571-234 10 48 2 1 10 | 284 10 
1955 23711 50 0 1 9{|289 8 | 246 O 61 6 1 5 | 308 11 | 240 5 53 6 1 8|295 7 
1956 249 6 50 il 18302. 1h 1263 62 61 7 Wet S2O mate zos eo 54 3 1 7) 309 7 
1957 2 eS Sis 222310105) 2632 0 61 11 2a) 327 3259 0 54 9 Dees 2310-20 
1958 2611 51 8 Dee 4ATl 315 ie l20o eo 62556 APE Sal S29 ile le2Ol S5a20 3 0} 319 8 
1959 OA fs) es) 65 5 DSi 345 eOrie 75 LO 66 2 AVS 12345107 |°275.05 65n07 3 41) 344 2 
1960 Dis} 66 5 Seles 44 127529 80 2 SEOUl SOL mOu |e) ono 70 7 3 10 | 349 11 
1961 287 4 67 3 DA1On S57 aon 257210 80 5 4°81) :372) 111 287 6 aht * 6) 3 5 | 362 2 
1962 287 67 7 3 8 | 358 8 | 287 9 80 9 6 41 374 10 | 287 6 Tans 4 6]! 363 8 
1963 287 5 74 10 421366 557287 2S 89 5 7 6| 384 8 | 287 6 719 5 Sil 372020 


(a) See note (a) on page. 246. 


(b) Excludes rural. 


(c) For definitions, see page 62. 


Notr.—For notes on basic wage, margin and loading, see pages 62 and 63. 
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1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1909 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


SECTION V.—continued. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES(a): ADULT MALES, COMPONENTS OF TOTAL WAGE RATE, ALL Groups(h).—continued. 





Commonwealth Awards, etc.(c) State Awards, etc.(c) 




















End of 
pecember Wace Margin. | Loading. ore Ware. Margin. | Loading. 
QUFENSLAND. 

s. d ‘S12. Sia. Sara: Sad. Sind: Sid. 
85 6 19 10 3 0; 108 4 89 7 ey 1G 0 3 
9352 20m SIG 10 94 7 15 11 1 0 
95 5 ZO San PA Nae le We gay OF eee) 16 0O 1 5 
95 2 20 7 aA ied bi Ered 97 7 17 1 Za0 
95 2 20 8 Sele leh lean OF 7. 18 3 Doel 
103-72 20 8 Se PL Pe CO by, 9) 18 6 2 8 
Lovaas 30 1 Date S99 alle OS a 7 19 9 511 
116 11 35 0 2 8] 154 7] 119 7 29 2 4 2 
VZ7e3 38 (5 3 0} 168 81] 129 7 Sit Ze 
EY7/ = 8) 39 9 2 99S LS 4 / 35Eu6 6 0 
192 2 41 4 410] 238 41185 7 35120 q/* 2) 
2201 43 10 AS52701 2-206 7 350 3 9 
226 10 44 4 Selina le oo a, eer 1 Shame, 
226 10 529 SIU 7 4c38 90 Koy] Pan) ae 43 8 4 6 
220010 S7Ll SIM EZSOeeonie lo eT 48 2 4 7 
23606 60 10 4 0/ 301 6] 241 7 56 3 Sez 
246 7 61 7 45°05 312732 | 247 S789 See 
2517 61 11 4 0] 317 6] 256 7 Sonne 2 8 
266 7 Tees! Dales oOelinl 2267 ein 59 7 Shs 
266 7 80 1 Sh ou Pipes iy 8S ade ye bl 69 2 4 5 
21S ond 80 5 5 2] 364 2 | 284 11 69 6 4 5 
279 § 79 § 4 9 | 363 7 | 284 11 69 2 4 6 
219 88 2 Sa esi eZ 860 ll 76 9 bere) 


(a) See note (a) on page 246, (6) Excludes rural. 
NotTg.—For notes on basic wage, margin and loading, see pages 62 and 63. 


= 


105 
111 
ih 
116 
E17. 
126 
135 
f52 
164 
194 
228 
2355 
262 
273 
282 
303 
302 
SHUT 
330 
350 
358 
358 
369 


a 


— 


— 


— 


— 
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(c) For definitions, see page 62. 
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All Awards, etc. 
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—" 
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SECTION V.—continued. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RatTeEs(a): ADULT MALES, COMPONENTS OF ToTAL WAGE RATE, ALL Groups(b).—continued. 


nn nn 


End of 
December— 


Commonwealth Awards, etc.(c) State Awards, etc.(c) 





| 
Basic : : Total Basic | A : 
Wage. Margin. | Loading. Wage. Wage. | Margin. | Loading. 














All Awards, etc. 





Total 
Wage. 


Total Basic 
Wage. Wage. 








Margin. | Loading. 


I 


SouTH AUSTRALIA. 





cred s. ad. s. d. S. ad. S: a. Sse: Sa. Sod: S$. d- S004: Bers s. d. 
84 4 18 10 4 2; 107 4 86 11 [35e5 2 0; 102 4 85-2 eek S006) LOSSES 
93 0 19 3 4 6| 116 9 94 0 14 10 2 6/111 4 93 4 17 10 3 10} 115 O 
94 2 19 6 4 6{|118 2 94 0 14 11 2 9] 111 8 94 1 18 0O 4 0; 116 1 
93 5 19 6 es PG 94 0O 15 0O 6 be Gi Pe | 93507 oe | 4 11115 9 
93 5 19 7 A oe ley eed 94 0 153 B47 eles 93 7 18 3 4 2;116 O 
102 1 19 9 AP Ts 26 mS 98 7 ome 7 5 0] 119 2] 100 11 18 5 4 9] 124 1 
106 2 30 O 4 8] 140 10 | 106 1 204 52 aloe 40602 26 10 4 10 | 137 10 
116 3 32 10 SeeOuelo4 ele lla ed 25 5 57 148) et 6 6 30 5 Ofe Re OY su 
126.5 34 5 yoo albalKom ye BE Ti) ay 674 29 O 7 2| 161 44126 O 32,8 5 9] 164 § 
158 6 Spy 4 71198 10 | 158 1 30 6 7 3|195 10} 158 4 34 1 SOW lel oy eal 
195 10 36 9 Ao leas ello ee 6) ea | 74-2335 6) 195.07 35 O Sa Sule2s00 Oo 
229 2 39 O ce Jt (7) Lae: Sa 274" a | 33 O Jer Os ler Oo O e229 mee 37 «1 4 7 | 270 10 
pea 27 40 0 7 Ramey | (mag: ae 0) Pe 48) a | 33un9 TS 12125 Onl eal 38 O 4 1| 273 6 
2319 wey 52 [il 2S5 cla oo lee 3509 Tae 274 2 25 lee 46 10 3 4] 281 7 
PR 54 11 Teele 287 oe Ole2 So lanes 41 2 72 OF 219 Ss | 2a eS 50 6 3 114285 O 
241 6 567.2 1 21; 298 10 | 241 1 41 10 Saar 291 Ss 245 51 6 3 5 | 296 4 
25140 56 7 fe leis09 2 25a 43 6 Tf AN AMORA. i717 45) ee) 52 4 3) 2, 1-306 11 
256 6 56 11 Po 34-26 4 256.91 44 3 CE ERY LU PAYS B= 52 10 See Zales lzeo 
271 6 71 11 1 4 | 344 9; 271 1 50 9 TAO e329 wero lene 65 1 Cee tc EI) | 
271706 ee toe 4 345.5) | 271 wl 55 10 TM tess 4e10 soz 7 1a 67 4 3775) 342, 2 
283 6 72 10 [ern Soo laces ne 56 9 7 AO 347" 8a 283 ) 5 67 10 3 4] 354 7 
283 6 74 #1 2 9] 360 4) 283 1 Sipez TOPs 48neOnl2o0se> 68 10 4 3 | 356 6 
283 6 81 8 Danie SOT el lelezoouel 62 6 Se 6s o4 ele zoo 715 9 4 6| 363 8 

Pee pee ee 
(a) See note (a) on page 246. (b) Excludes rural. (c) For definitions, see page 62 


Nore.—For notes on basic wage, margin and loading, see pages 62 and 63. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES(a): ADULT MALES, COMPONENTS OF TOTAL WAGE Rate, ALL GrRoupPs(b),—continued. 


oSZ 





























| Commonwealth Awards, etc.(c) State Awards, etc.(c) | All Awards, etc. 
Pee on | 
aaa ae Margin. | Loading. | Wave | Ware, | Margin. | Loading.| wo | wane. | Margin. | Loading. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Sola s. d. | Sd: Saad: Sac: Sd s. a Sana. sd. ht! Sid. 

1941 as KG wr ane 88 1 18 6 | 19; 108 4 91 5 Wf e108 s11O M4 91 O Pies 1 10 
1942 me Ast Ae Bee 95 11 19 0O Zesty a7 98 1 i Ape: eo el 97 10 17 5 et 
1943 ee Ae a an 98 5 19 4 2971 12096 11016 17 4 Zein elzO nie O leek Fea ¢/ eee 
1944 ae we ae af 97 11 19 4 2 91} 120 07}; 100 § 76 PASS) yh LOS pea ieeiK Os 17 8 2 4 
1945 , ue ae are 97 10 19 7 2 5] 119 10} 100 6 17 8 Zaria el2Oero|lO0ReS 17 11 Pia) 
1946 es ee ae | LOSae 7 ey / ZO 4)et2O0-6. | 102.6 Wei Zsa le2 enol locas 18 1 2 4 
1947 af ate oe ee lOo ses 26 9 2 Oc elo oe Onell ions 2210 Zu SOnraciP Lio 23 4 2S 
1948 ae - Se ee ol hous 33 2 211 {| 154 10; 122 1 27 O See Ou l>2 001 sells 27 8 3 O 
1949 ns x os pet leita) 38 5 3 4/171 91] 136 4 28 3 eS Pays BI) ey ogy 291.26 Sp 
1950 ie oe we se cl6l 6 41 11 2 77 |} 206 0") 166-9 29 =i 4 0; 199 10] 166 1 30 7 Sek 
1951 ons - - fer 4 Ue | 44 6 1 11 | 246 6) 205 Il 30 11 4 0} 240 10 | 205 3 526 3 9 
1952 Ne oi - oie 0 eas 46 1 Te 27S oes a25oe bl 323 Lew Wb Pew? ya) a eA hes 33°11 5 aes 
1953 ve ee ee Welle eoONeS 46 1 1 11 | 284 9 | 246 8 333 3 8] 283 71| 245 6 34 9 55 8) 
1954 a ae oss Reel PST) 54 4 1 9 | 292 10 | 246 8 36 61 3 8 | 286 51] 245 6 38 2 36 
1955 ahs ne rae ren leesOn 10 61 5 1 6] 299 9{| 252 6 44 3 322971) 3000271250 5 46 3 Se 
1956 — an oe ne |e sOnO 64 8 1 6] 312 8 | 264 10 44 7 3 35 | 312 10 | 262 9 46 11 3 2 
1957 ceag me ae lz OOmLO 66 10 eat S24 ele ee 45 7 Seales 2 | eae Owe 48 0 3 2 
1958 ye ae we Sel 748) bas) 67 3 Ma oO nt Or a2 ioe 46 6 Sel SVB PA 923 48 11 Sie 
1959 ~ ae ae wane Ome 84 5 2 100 1236377 125 lee ae pt 3 61] 337 91} 280 8 56 8 3 5 
1960 a - ee Se AY al) 86 1 ZoVOs 36549) cio 2e ooo 60 1 Sie Si ISB Hh 7A PPLE) 63051 Sie 4 
1961 are ons A .. | 288 4 86 7 ZeLOM esi ele bare 60 7 Se ial Sips e Ly pat ef ee | 63 6 Sha. 74 
1962 ans 7 oe .. | 288 4 86 7 2 10| 377 9 | 298 2 OZniz SO e504 ll eo ied 65a 3020 
1963 oe ae ie .. | 288 5 97 11 2 10} 389 2 | 300 11 67 5 4 9 | 373 11{299 § ‘Liege O 4 7 

(a) See note (a) on page 246. (6) Excludes rural. (c) For definitions, see page 62. 


Nors.—For notes on basic wage, margin and loading, see pages 62 and 63. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RaTES(a): ADULT MALES, COMPONENTS OF TOTAL WAGE RaTeE, ALL GRouPS(b).—continued. 


eT EEEEEEEEEEEEE —_———— $$$ 









































Commonwealth Awards, etc.(c) State Awards etc.(c) All Awards, etc. 
End of SRT a SETS RE SU ESET SE EERE a 
aoc oats Wane. Margin. | Loading. Ftd Woes, Margin. | Loading. aoa! Wane. Margin. | Loading. wane: 
TASMANIA. 

s. a s. da.j; s. a s. d. s. a s. d Sa: s. d. s. d s. s. d. | s. d 

84 10 14 7 Zee owl OD al 82 9 Toe ez 3 9j|105 8 84 0 16 5 x | 103 6 

92 0 | ae | Secale 89 4 19 5 411] 113 8 91 O 16 9 Soy lt Ss 
95.4 is3 Sonos 93 8 19 9 a essioisns 94 6 17 O 43a blouse 

94 2 15 4 Sia etd bes 93 6 20 1 5 4] 118 11 93 11 3 42) 11S 4 

94 «1 15 4 Sonorioli2 10 93 8 20525 ey 7/2 1s ee: 93 11 L705 Aes tells 

103 0 Psai0 Seidel 101 7 20 9 Se al ete elie |e O2 eS 17 9 4 4] 124 6 

106 11 2303 6 OPS) RC Wee 106 10 25 tul GaeielSS 76.17 106 0n! 250i a> J ael3s50 5 

Lis 7 270) 6 a Me eae 1 ig / 31 8 6 Oe Onn Onl ek ed. 29 5 4 10} 151 10 
127510 80.3 Seas el elGlae Geel) a7. 34 3 6 8 | 168 6| 127 9 3 10 4 9} 164 4 

160 0O 323 3 4|195 71159 6 35 ul 654520 91159729 33 8 4 71198 O 

198 11 33000 37 123006. | 198554 36 65 7 9} 242 6); 198 8 34 4 $3 250005 

229 8 3552 2 LO lee oks 43 8 6 8| 279 3 | 229 4 38 6 Ames: |e2t2 eS 

240 O S550 2 8| 278 2 | 240 7 43 10 6e:S 1e29 1 lel) 2407.35 38 9 4 4] 283 4 

240 O rR | 110 | 284 5 | 240 8 44 8 7 2|292 6| 240 4 43 § 3 11 | 287 8 

240 1 46 1 1 41] 287 6 | 240 8 51 0 11 Oj; 302 8 | 240 4 48 1 $21 293° 7 

254 6 47 7 141303. 5 1267-56 leo 11 0} 329 6) 259 9 49 0 Ber AT oH II || 

261 8 47 11 sul S1Oc10 22691 S10 9 9} 329 10 | 264 8 49 2 4 8| 318 6 

268 1 48 8 17 eos) 41 2701 54 1 ees NS Sku EZOonl 50 10 310.1325 07 

281 8 60 10 1 11 | 344 5 | 281 O 62 9 ] his lea eo 6l 6 4 2] 347 1 

284 11 61 9 2 0} 348 8 | 282 1 66 8 1G |2 5505-3 |-2635 10 63 6 4 2] 351 6 

293 8 62 5 2701-358 1b 1 - 294-2 67 4 8 41} 369 10 | 293 10 64 5 4 5 | 362 8 

293 4 64 10 2 6] 360 8 | 294 2 67 5 9 4) 370 11 | 293 8 65 10 5 3 | 364 9 

293 4 AD az 3 41} 367 10 | 294 9 1o~ 3 9 71| 380 7 | 293 11 1 1 S107 e312)10 

(a) See note (a) on page 246. (6) Excludes rural. (c) For definitions, see page 62. 
Norr.—For notes on basic wage, margin and loading, see pages 62 and 63. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES(a): ADULT MALES, COMPONENTS OF TOTAL WAGE RATE, ALL Groups(b).—continued. 

































































Commonwealth Awards, etc.(c) State Awards, etc.(c) All Awards, etc. 
- mesnted 
rT— e . 7 
caer pat Margin. | Loading. Wane. Ware Margin. | Loading. Wiese Wan. Margin. | Loading. Wane. 
AUSTRALIA. 
s. a sid: s. d s. d. s. d. snd: Sara. Sid. s. a | s. d. | s. da CR 

1941 87 3 18 5 3 8 | 109 4 88 10 18 0O 1 41] 108 2 88 0 18 3 2 6| 108 9 

1942 95 8 18 11 4 1,118 8 95 11 18 7 LS | 1163 95 9 18 9 | PRAGA SURE ee: 

1943 97 6 19 2 42029 98 3 19 O 2 14119 4 97 10 1951) ee | 120 0O 

1944 97 3); 19 3 ra Vea) Ps 0 eae 98 2 19 4 2 3;119 9 97 8 19 3 So 120) e2 

1945 ek 19 4 4 11,120 8 98 1 20 O 750 SoYod BA PAL ts) 97 8 19 8 Seesaw 

1946 105 7 19 6 4 2] 129 3] 105 8 20 4 2 9/128 9; 105 7 19 11 Cet 9 PAE) 

1947 109 5 29 3 4 0; 142 8); 110 3 24 8 3 91} 138 8 | 109 10 210 3 10 | 140 8 > 

1948 119 8 32 5 4 2] 156 31120 8 319 4 6}! 156 11 120 2 SPA eed | 4 3) 156 6 a 

1949 129 10 34 4 4 2] 168 4] 131 1 33 10 4 1 169 0} 130 5 34 1 4 2) 168 8 z 

1950 162 2 35 8 S11 22019 1516128 55S D0 D1 202).-4 16) 1) 35 6 4 7} 202 0 ~ 

1951 201 O 36 8 4 9} 242 5|199 7 36 10 6 0O| 242 51} 200 4 36 9 5 4] 242 5 Z 

1952 Zales 38 8 x Fae fe jeer de fk Yost (1 ie Ae {8 Yates Sia 4571727259" 1230.9 38 3 y PA PAK? 4 

1953 237 4 3972 Sa e279 Owe 2 37 O 39 2 Wm Lethe .30 a7 Appa ds 7 fee 39 2 3 10 | 280 2 

1954 ZS 49 1 Ze Ose2Oo ont 2 37 ee 42 11 4 10} 284 11 | 237 2 46 1 3 7 | 286 10 

1955 239 O 52 8! 2 4) 294 0] 244 8 50 6 5 0; 300 2 | 241 10 eRe 7/ 3 7| 297 O 

1956 Z007 53 10 | 2 3 | 306 8 | 261 4 52539 Der Ones Ones 2o5e10 S335 Sr lininol sano 

1957 258 6 54 5 Zevon 41201 53 8 4 6; 319 7 | 259 11 54 1 Seon lesiaa eo 

1958 263 O 54 7 2 6} 320 1 | 266 5 Spy 10) 4 6| 325 11 | 264 8 54 10 3.5 322 11 

1959 7A pe? 69 2 3 0 | 349 41275 8 59 6 4 8 | 339 10 | 276 5 64 5 3 10 | 344 8 

1960 PAS 92 LO Dek Saree Polo aleeooer es 68 5 Solos 405 26) oF 69 3 C4 Neb py 1h 

1961 289 9 70 8 3060303) 1112 29355 68 11 Se oli SOT Taleo leo 69 10 4 5 | 365 9 

1962 289 7 (Ay os: 4 1 | 364 11 | 293 1 69 4 5 11 | 368 41] 291 3 70 4 S07 S664 7 

1963 289 10 78 9 4a 7 1373" 2 | 295 0 75 8 | 6 10 | 377 6{| 292 4 Til oes Pets eee ok 
a 

(a) See note (a) on page 246. (6) Excludes rural. (c) For definitions, see page 62. 


Note.—For notes on basic wage, margin and loading, see pages 62 and 63. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES(a): ADULT MALES, 
ALL GROUPS.(b) 


Rates of Wage (Pence). 




















End of December— | South | Vietora. | Queens | South, | Western | Tet. | Australi. 
1939 cs a 27.48 26.44 27.49 25.45 PLA 25.14 26.91 
1940 ie we 28.50 Zk 27.65 26.71 28.08 26.23 27.85 
1941 ae ie 30.33 29.65 29 .30 28.89 30.03 PREVA 29.80 
1942 ee ae 32.81 Szazu B03 31.43 31.91 30.53 32.16 
1943 ne ae 33.49 32293 31.94 3173 32.94 Bini 32.87 
1944 ce B3752 S295 S2eo1 31.64 32.76 31.59 32.92 
1945 = es 33.64 33205 32.63 Siz 32255 Sle 33.05 
1946 ae a3 36.15 35.48 357.02 83795 S3n5 34.16 35.39 
1947 Ss are 41.64 38.56 Bi25 STS 37.42 37.38 39.36 
1948 iis ae 48.17 46.79 46.00 45.69 45.79 45.38 47.02 
1949 ss és by ESe es: 50.58 49.62 49.40 50.65 49.30 50.66 
1950 an a 61.96 60.58 58.60 59.44 60.35 59.42 60.70 
1951 ee re feyee4s! (PAPA | 69.01 70.89 (PAG? Tieod 72.87 
1952 on ae 84.23 81.24 77.56 81.38 82.98 81.82 82.08 
1953 as oe | 86.41 83.66 79.41 82.16 85.46 85.22 84.21 
1954 a ne 88.24 85.59 82.79 84.63 86.51 86.60 86.26 
1955 ee as 91.89 88.87 85.22 85.68 90.50 88.45 89.36 
1956 aie ag 97.07 92.99 90.95 88.99 94.23 94.45 94.09 
1957 ae re See f 94.90 91.32 925 b7 96.87 95°75 Oe ae 
1958 a8 or 99.00 96.02 95.45 93.79 Hise oT 25 97.05 
1959 ai .. | 105.28 | 103.35 | 100.35 | 102.08 | 102.56 | 104.38 | 103.55 
1960 ue .. | 109.09 | 105.08 | 105.35 | 102.73 | 107.87 | 105.70 | 106.71 
1961 a .. | 112.29 | 108.76 | 108.05 | 106.46 | 109.53 | 109.03 | 109.91 
1962 Te .. | 112.34 | 109.21 | 108.00 | 107.08 | 110.13 | 109.71 | 110.16 
1963 as .. | 114.94 | 111.68 | 111.08 | 109.18 | 112.91 | 112.06 | 112.76 








_ (a) The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as an index expressed 
in money terms, indicative of trends. (b) Excludes rural. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATE INDEX NUMBERS: 
ADULT MALES, ALL GROUPS.(a) 


(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate for Australia, 1954 = 100.) 












































sores t December melee suit av iceoia, Cland.” | Australia, | Australis.| mania, | Australia. 
1939 32.4} 31.1 | 32.4] 30.0 32.0] 29.6] 31.7 
1940 3356) 32040 || e326) |e ies | 33.1 | 30.9] 32.8 
1941 | 35.7] 34.9] 34.5] 34.0 35.4 | 3304ul enssat 
1942 | 38.6] 38.0 | 36.5] 37.0} 37.6 | 36.0} 37.9 
1943 _| 39.4| 38.8] 37.6) 37.4! 38.8 ye PP ects 
1944 | 39.5! 38.8 | 381) 37.3) 38.6 | 37.2 | 38.8 
1945 .| 39.6) 38.9] 38.4] 37.4] 38.7 | 37.3 | 38.9 
1946 .| 42.6) 41.8 41.2, 40.0/ 39.5| 40.2| 41.7 
1947 | 49.0} 45.4 43.9 | 44.5| 44.1 | 44.0] 46.4 
1948 : 56.7 | 55.1 54.2} 53.8] 53.9 | P5866) a = bic 
1949 .| 60.7] 59.6] 58.4] 58.2] 59.7; 58.1] 59.7 
1950 .| 73.0] 71.4] 69.0] 70.0] 71.1} 70.0] 71.5 
195] - .| 88.6] 85.1 | 81.3] 83.5] 85.7 | 84.3) 85.8 
1952 -; 99.2 | 95.7| 91.4) 95.9! 97.7| 96.4] 96.7 
1953 101.8 | 98.5 93.5 96.8 | 100.7 | 100.4 99.2 
1954 | 103.9 | 100.8 | 97.5] 99.7! 101.9 | 102.0 | 101.6 
1955, .. | 108.2} 104.7 | 100.4 | 100.9 | 106.6 | 104.2 | 105.3 
1956, .. | 114.3 | 109.5 | 107.1) 104.8} 111.0 | 111.2 | 110.8 
1957 114.9 | 111.8 | 107.6! 108.6] 114.1 | 112.8 | 112.3 
1958 116.6 | 113.1 | 112.4] 110.5} 114.9 | 114.5] 114.3 
1959 IZ 4R On| aie 1) we Sed et 20-20 ent 2018 122.9 122.0 
1960. * 128.5} 123.8 | 124.1] 121.0 | 127.1 | 124.5 | 125.7 
1961, + | 132.3 | 128.1 | 127.3] 125.4] 129.0) 128.4] 129.5 
1962 |) 132.3 | 128.6 | 127.2} 126.1 129.7 129.2 
1963 135.4 | 131.5 | 130.8] 128.6) 133.0) 132.0) 132.8 


(a) Excludes rural. 
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SECTION VI. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES. 


Note.—The wage rates shown in the tables in this section are weighted average minimum rates. The 
weekly rates are those payable for a full week’s work (excluding overtime), as prescribed in awards, deter- 
minations and agreements. 


For an explanation of the methods by which the data for the indexes of minimum wage rates were 
obtained and of the system of weighting, see page 57. 


Minimum weekly wage rates and index numbers for adult females at the end of each quarter from 
March, 1951, to June, 1963, were published in S.B. 123—Minimum Weekly Wage Rates, 1939 to 1959 
and S.B. 31—Minimum Weekly Wage Rates, January, 1960, to June, 1963. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES(a): ADULT FEMALES, 


























ALL GROUPS. 
End of December— | South Victoria. | Queens South. verter | moana, | Australia. 
| | | | 
RATES OF ByAGe 
| s.d.| Ss. 4. | Sdn eS nd. Sen CBE s. d. 
| | 
1951 Pad eee ot al a lg Pa | VOLT 2 170 3) 162.967 165 97 | 1/0r4 
1952 1952 aloo a OS on | sh oOn oO | 184 11 | 189 2] 193 7 
1953 200 6 | 201 4] 188 2); 199 1/190 2] 197 2] 198 9 
1954 201 3 | 200 9 | 190 5] 199 11 | 190 5 | 197 7] 199 2 
1955 209 8 | 210 5 | 194 3201 9 | 197 9 |} 200 O | 206 11 
1956 PEAS | 220973) |°202- 115) 2095 23") 9206 3), 2155035) 2173 
1957 2235-28 ie22 oO Tl eZ00 ak | DISESGn iz 1 2eesale2 19 eOntezz la 
1958 229 0 | 227 6/} 215 3 | 223 9 | 214 1 | 221 3] 225 8 
1959 249 3 | 241 3) 229 8 | 239 2 | 224 1 | 234 3 242 2 
1960 26 les 2460 e259 eae ech ze lle cotee 2 |ezooul On| ezolens 
1961 269 2 | 256 al 2o ae One 252, 8 0n| 256 wll 246 esse 2Olees 
1962 269 1 | 256 8 | 255 9 | 252 4 | 262 2 | 248 4) 261 6 
1963 274 7 | 260 7/| 261 6/| 255 1 | 266 5} 251 11 | 266 3 
| 
| 


INDEX NUMBERS. 


(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate for Australia, 1954 = 100) 








1951 ve si 86.6 86.5 81.0 | 85:5 81.6 83.2 85.6 
1952 ae ae 98.0 98.3 O27 al | 98.8 92.9 95.0 OTe 
1953 a ie 100.7 101.1 94.5 | 100.0 95.5 99.0 99.8 
1954 ate ke 101.1 100.8 95.6 100.4 95.6 99.2 100.0 
1955 ans ses 105.3 105.7 97.6 | 101.3 99.3 100.5 103.9 
1956 ae af Be tay, 110.6 101.9 105.1 103.6 108.1 109.1 
1957 a ae 112.4 113.0 103.5 110.3 106.7 110.0 111.1 
1958 a - E1S-0 114.3 108.1 112.4 | 107.5 ial 113.4 
1959 ne ai W2522 1 PA bp £1574 12021 | 112.6 1) isd 121.6 
1960 aie ae ES ba 123-9 12052 122.0 | 126.2 120.0 126.4 
1961 oe ove Kb ay 128.9 128 .3 126.6 | 128.9 124.7 DSiez 
1962 ee We 135.2 128.9 128.5 12657 Sila. 124.7 131.4 
1963 es ae 137.9 130.9 Iie4 128.1 133.8 126.5 133.7 
(a) Excludes Rural Industry, Mining and Quarrying, and Building and Construction. (b) The 


amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as an index expressed in money 
terms, indicative of trends. 





SECTION VI.—continued. 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS(a), AUSTRALIA. 
(See Note at top of page 259.) 





End of December— 





Industry Group. 

1952. | 1953. | 1954. | 1955. | 1956. | 1957. | 1958. | 1959. | 1960. | 1961. | 1962. | 1963. 

I nea am ge USP NEI | CIN SRE NO PN a eT COS Su SE rd = Un = Op et ee 
RATES OF WAGE.(b) 


- 








pee | Ss) a: s. da.| s. a. eve SG: Seed. S:. d. S. -d. Sad: s. d. s. d. 
Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. ., | 195 0] 200 7] 201 0O| 206 6] 216 11 | 220 9 | 225 4] 241 41] 249 9} 258 5 | 258 4) 261 5 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear _. | 194 5 | 198 9 | 198 9 | 200 11 | 208 11 | 217 41 221 01} 237 3 | 240 8 | 249 6) 249 6) 252 11 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. _. | 188 8 | 194 61] 194 6] 206 10] 213 8] 215 11 | 220 2 | 236 O| 246 4] 256 O} 255 11 | 259 2 
Other Manufacturing 192050)! 1907 7197 S035) Fea 7 el Sl 222 5 238.8 248) Onl 257 hezo se 200n tt 
All Manufacturing Groups 1930198 ese 1 O84 2034 1000220238 14a e253 8 2950S 200 tL 
Transport and Communication 500 § | 206-5: | 208) 6 | 293 10 | 223 8 | 228 3° | 232-3 | 255 3° | 260 2 | 269° 7 | 269 10 |°276 4 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 19405501199 7 10199) 5) | 21s O 1225 G 227 2 232) 2 248) On 263. 7 e273 10 1227455310280) 8 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Community 
and Business Services 1930029) 199 ob | 2OP eS. 1209 8 120 0224 a) 228.0 245, 941 257 952666 | 267 94 255 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Service, etc. $89 °8 11519410) 1-195 41-201 8 | 2122) 21S) 7192205 111236) 8) 245. 01254.) 7. -2546 |258 35 
All Industry Groups ee a 193 71] 198 9 | 1992512067 115 217 3 | 22 ileesu 225 Sale 4e ee ee leo NeeOl eal Olu O47 |G20GarS 





INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate for Australia, 1954 = 100.) 


Engineering, Metals, Vehicles, etc. we 98.0 100.8 101.0 103.7 | 109.0 110.9 11322 1212 125:°5 129.8 129.8 P3153 
Textiles, Clothing and Footwear a ead | 99.8 99.8 100.9 | 104.9 109.2 PleleO 11932 120.9 [2523 125-3 127.0 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. a 94.8 97.7 Se fed | 103.9 107.3 108.5 110.6 S25 | Ae 128.6 128.6 130.2 
Other Manufacturing - ae 96.4 99.2 99.3 10223 107.8 109.3 WOVE 119.8 124.6 129.2 129.4 IS Fa 
All Manufacturing Groups... es 97.1 99.6 99.6 102.1 106.6 109.4 1b Ih 119.6 122.9 127.4 12754 12921 
Transport and Communication oe 100.8 103.7 104.7 107.4 1274 114.7 G7, 12882 130.7 135.4 135.5 138.8 
Wholesale and Retail Trade .. oe 97.7 100.3 100.2 107.0 ise 114.1 116.6 124.6 132.4 Si25 137.8 141.0 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Community 

and Business Services ; 97.0 100.0 10122 10525 Piles 112.8 114.5 23 129.5 133.9 134.3 13325 
Amusement, Hotels, Personal Service, etc. 95°3 97.9 98.1 101.3 106.6 108 .3 111.0 118.9 [231 12729, 127.8 1 AS ea / 
All Industry Groups ae ae oT.2 99.8 100.0 103.9 109.1 1) BB ee | 113.4 121.6 126.4 1 3) a2 131.4 33677. 


a 
For footnotes see page 259. 
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SECTION V1.—continued. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES(a): ADULT FEMALES, 








ALL GROUPS. 
| 
End of D oe P acl Victoria Queens- South Western Tas- Austral; 
RC Of PCCeMmVET— ss land. | Australia.| Australia.| mania. eens 


| Wales. | 
| 
| 


| | 


RATES OF WAGE (PENCE).(b) 

















1951 cee ae 52.30 | 51.90 | 48.72] 51.37] 49.02! 50.23 ad aR | 
1952 a3 i-snOOa 23 9 Ol 55.44 | 59.37 | 55.78 57.38 58.54 
1953 “le oe 60.87 | 60.69 56.88 | 60.07 | 57.37] 59.81 60.12 
1954 ae aes GF 095) mM 6Orst 37.56 | 60.32 | 57.44] 59.93 60.25 
1955 fs Se 63.65 | 63.43 58.72 | 60.88 5965060467, 62.59 
1956 oe ' 67.22 | 66.39 61.34 | 63.14] 62.22] 65.29 657372 
1957 as 5c 67.90 | 67.82 | 62.29] 66.23 | 64.08] 66.43 66.93 
1958 ‘is oye 69.52 | 68.58 65.06 | 67.51 64.58 9 2s 68 .26 
1959 a ae He OGu pacers 69.42 | 72.17 | 67.57 | 71.06 73.26 
1960 ie oe 19531 74.33 72.34 | 73.30 | 75.77 | 72.45 76.13 
1961 Se oe 81.71 77.34 | 77.23 | 76.04! 77.40! 75.30! 79.00 
1962 ae ie 81.68 17ST la 73051 46.04 (0 999209 1 75033 79.10 
1963 $3335 78.55 79.04 | 76.97} 80.37] 76.42 80.54 


INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate for Australia, 1954 = 100.) 


1951 os ne 86.9 86.2 80.9 S523 81.4 83.4 85.6 
1952 5c ae 98.4 98.0 O27 98.6 92.6 9573 AN 
1953 oe ae 101.1 100.8 94.5 99.8 953 993 99.9 
1954 os oe 101. 100.5 95.6 | 100.2 95.4 99.5 | 100.1 
1955 sf se 105. 105.3 OT onimiOl 1 99.1 100.8 104.0 
1956 111 110.3 101.9 | 104.9; 103.3] 108.4] 109.2 
1957 112 112.6 | 103.5} 110.0] 106.4] 110.3 M12 


=) 
7 
6 
8 
OF aie 5 1 3e Oo 1OS- 11125) 1O7eS eet. Sut el i354 
1959 ore o- 125.7 | 120.8] 115.3} 119.9] 112.2] 118.0 Ay 
7} 123.5] 120.1] 121.7] 125.8] 120.3 126.4 
7 | 128.5} 128.3 | 126.3 | 128.5] 125.1 S12 
-7 | 128.5 | 128.4] 126.5] 131.4] 125.1 131.4 
-4 | 130.5] 131.3] 127.8] 133.5] 126.9 133.8 


(a) Excludes rural; mining and quarrying; and building and construction. (6b) The amounts 
shown phcul’ aot be regarded as actual current averages, but as an index expressed in money terms, indi- 
cative of trends. 


6666/64.—9 
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SECTION VII. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS. 


Norte.—The figures shown in the tables in this section are derived from particulars of employment and 
of wages and salaries recorded on Pay-roll Tax returns, from other direct collections and from estimates 
of the unrecorded balance. Pay of members of the defence forces is not included. The money amounts 
are not seasonally adjusted. Seasonally adjusted quarterly indexes of average earnings are shown in 
the table on page 265. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS PER EMPLOYED MALE UNIT.(@) 





(£.) 
a 
| 
Period. N.S.W. Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A. | Tas Aust 
(b) (c) 
1954-55... _ 17.69 17.65 1509 16.89 16.15 16.60 ibaf aly 
1955-56_inw r - 18.97 18.91 16.48 1293 16.94 hielo 18.34 
1956-57... oe 19.95 19.81 17.42 18.34 Lie Sl 18.85 19.21 
1957-58... ap: 20.48 20.34 17.86 18.84 18.11 19.07 19.73 
1958-59... ow 21.14 20.98 18.62 19.29 18.31 19.56 20.34 
1959-60... - 22.83 22.74 19.71 20.91 19.61 20.96 21.93 
1960-61 ae ae 24.06 23758 20.79 21.68 20.77 21.66 22.98 
1961-62... ia 24.55 24.26 217761 225i NG ey | 22.64 23.62 
1962-63 oe oe 25.08 25.05 22.18 22.89 2212 227-95 24.22 
1963-64... a 26.29 26225 23.34 24.05 23.59 24.28 25.43 
1954— 
September Quarter 17.26 17.29 15.45 16.63 16.19 15.70 16.83 
December Pr 18.32 18.09 16.30 17.09 16.40 16.41 1/0 
1955— 
March i 16.74 16.78 14.61 16-27 15.47 16.26 16252 
June = 18.42 18.43 16.00 17.55 16.51 17.99 17.86 
September - 18.62 18.43 16.29 17291 16-75 17.18 18.00 
December Be 19.68 19.39 17.06 18232 17.38 | 17.70 18.89 
| 

1956— 
March Bs 18321 18.07 15.65 17222 16.63 L735 17.60 
June i 19.38 19542 16.90 18.29 16.99 18.90 18.86 
September - 19.49 19.57 17.16 1852 17.69 18.18 18.92 
December 20.83 20.57 18.46 18.88 17.62 19.14 19.98 
1957— 
March = 19.14 18.89 16.45 17.58 17.01 18.48 18.39 
June 20.34 20.23 17.61 18.58 P13 19.58 19.57 
September a 20.22 20.10 17.76 18.82 18.42 18.33 19.54 
December ae 21.49 2137 18.87 19.43 18.51 19.33 20.64 


a 


For footnotes see page 263. 
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SECTION VII.—continued. 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS PER EMPLOYED MALE UNIT.(a)—continued 





(£.) 
Se eee 
Period. N.S.W. Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A. ‘as; Aust. 
(0) (c) 
1958— 
March “* Quarter 19.47 19.26 16.68 18.17 17.15 18.77 18.74 
June es 20.75 20.63 18.13 18.96 185567 )\ne20011 20.01 
September " 20.94 | 20.76 18.53 19.35 18.62 18.96 | 20.19 
December s 22-22 22.10 19.71 20.09 19.09 20.61 21.38 
1959— 
March 5 19.97 19.71 17.49 18.32 17.07 18.79 19.18 
June a 21.41 Ze) 18.75 19.41 18.44 | 20.13 |} 20.61 
September . 2220451 —22.10 19.61 20.60 19.28 20.08 | 21.34 
December 5 23.53 PEA 202305 / 21712 20.01 PAWN EA | we PP ae 
1960— 
March 7 21.83 21597 18.90 | 20.38 18.87 | 20.34] 21.10 
June es 23.90 | 23.65 | 20.04 Zi 2elne 20220) 2 24 180 
September om DRY} Sed IN A Ye | 20.83 21604 E2075 20.96 | 22.78 
December - 2918} -24..69.|) 21567 22.40 | 21.29 22-10Ws 23297 
1961— 
March . 22.88 | 22.54 19.56 20.99 19.75 2122351) 21-92 
June = 2429041 923.60 7-21.10 21.66 | 21.30) 22.35 | 23.25 
September - 23.98 | 23.84] 21.60 22-0201 2131 Zio 23.19 
December - 25.64 yay dK) 22.46 22.90 21297, 22.90 24.49 
1962— 
March 55 23.35 | 23.42 | 20.49 21721) 20-86]. 22.26 |) 22-65 
June e. DOV22 i 24.09 | 21 SS 22.85 21.87 23.88 | 24.15 
September . 24.47 | 24.45 | 22.17 22.64 | 22.04 | 22.45] 23.76 
December x 26.23 | 25.64] 23.24 25-0922 O64 2279981 e510 
1963— 
March - 23-60) |) 24.171) 20292 149 de IN ROA EPA: 2220) e320 
June 33 214A Zoe 99422438 23.00 | 22.50} 24.15! 24.83 
September D POR EVA Fe he 8 ay a 9 Do a i | 23.33 23-308 |e 2s 24010824765 
December - 27.70 | 27.93 24.48 21224287, [02042 le e268 
1964— 
March ee 25.01 24.86 | 22.18 23.21 22.351 \nr2s-63)|) 24221 
June ss 27.09 | 26.66 | 23.91 24.52 | 23.80} 24.80 | 26.02 


(a) Total wages and salaries, etc., divided by total civilian employment expressed in male units. The 
total of wages and salaries includes, in addition to wages at award rates, earnings of salaried employees, 
overtime earnings, over-award and bonus Payments, payments made in advance or retrospectively during 
the periods specified, etc. Male units represent total male employment plus a proportion of female 
employment based on the approximate ratio of female to male earnings. As it was not possible to estimate 
the ratio of female to male earnings in the several States, the same ratio has been used for each State. 
Because the actual ratio may vary between States, precise comparisons between average earnings in 
different States cannot be made on the basis of the figures above. (6) Includes the Australian Capital 
Territory. (c) Includes the Northern Territory. 


Note.—Quarterly figures are affected by seasonal influences. Comparisons as to trend are generally 
best made by relating complete years or corresponding periods of incomplete years. However, comparisons 
of December quarter, 1963 and March and June quarters, 1964 with the corresponding quarters of previous 
yeas are affected by additional prepayments arising from extensions of annual leave from two to three 
Weeks, 
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SECTION VII.—continued. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS PER EMPLOYED MALE UNIT(a): AUSTRALIA. 
NN 














Period, £ Period. £ 

1947-48 oe - a 182 1950—March Quarter oa 9.39 

1948-49 Ae - am 8.86 June ns We 10.23 

1949-50... ee 7 9.70 September - ae 10.52 

1950-51 a a ie 11.60 December a ae 11.46 
1951-52 oe - ier 14.19 

1952-53 a i _ Tse) 1951—March ay 11.50 

1953-54 a - rae 16.33 | June a = 12.89 

| September ie i 13.33 

1947—-September Quarter 7.41 December 7 = 14.59 

December a ie 8.06 | 

1952—March - aie 13.85 

1948—March in oan June a ve 15.01 

June “4 8.28 September a a 15.20 

September - S257 December - - 16.25 
December | 9.13 

| 1953—March - a 14.75 

1949—March Ps | 8.39 June 5 on 15.84 

June re 9.36 September es - 16.10 

September oe 9.18 December a oe 17.00 
December PP, : 9.99 

| 1954—March a ae 15.59 

June - ts 16.62 





| 


(a) Includes, in addition to wages at award rates, earnings of salaried employees, overtime earnings, 
over-award and bonus payments, payments made in advance or retrospectively during the periods specified, 
etc. See explanatory notes on page 263. 


Nore.—Comparisons as to trend should be made for complete years or corresponding periods of 
incomplete years. Quarterly figures are affected by seasonal influences. 
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SECTION VII.—continued. 


INDEXES OF AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS(a): AUSTRALIA. 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(Base: Year 1953-54 = 100.) 


ee eS 











| All Manufac- | All Manufac- 
Period. | Indus- turing. Period. | Indus- turing. 
tries.(b) (c) tries.(b) (c) 
1954—55 a: a 105.1 106.9 1959—March Qtr. .. 124.0 125.4 
1955-56 ee a 112.3 113.8 June $3 ae 12525 126.8 
1956-57 ane os 1G 7667 11823 Sept. oe on 130.3 131.8 
1957-58 ay a 120.8 122.0 Dec. a aa 131.6 15277 
1958-59 ce 4: 124.5 125.6 | 1960—March ,, Bye 136.4 1S Wo 
1959-60 We ei 134.3 135.4 || June om ae 138.9 139.5 
1960-61 a . 140.6 | 141.1 || Sept. ,  ..{ 139.0] 140.2 
1961-62 ss os 144.7 143.4 Dec. PF ne 140.4 141.7 
1962-63 ae me 148.3 147.7 
1961—March ,, ae 141.5 142.4 
1963-64 ie ay 15957 154.3 June - es 141.7 140.2 
Sept. ae 141.7 140.9 
1954—Sept. Qtr. Se OZ ee 104.9 Dec. AN a 143.4 142.8 
Dec. - ae 103.5 O52 
1962—March ,, ae 146.2 144.4 
1955—March__,, a 105.5 10741 June rs she 147.3 145.4 
June <6 oe 108.8 110.6 Sept. o3 as 145.3 146.4 
Sept. re ae 109.9 i Dec. os oe 146.9 146.3 
Dec. ry ae 110.7 322 
1963—March ,, es 149.7 149.3 
1956—March __,, as 113.8 114.3 June am — LSlies 148.8 
June PP are 114.9 RIS 27 Sept. 7 oe 150.9 150.8 
Sept. oa ate Ble Re) 116.6 Dec. F ane 154.8 193.0 
Dec. ae oe 117.0 Le8 
1964—March ,, 158.0 156.2 
1957—March__,, s 118.9 118.5 June [. 159.0 156.5 
June aS eis 119.2 120.2 
Sept. es a HS s2 119.8 
Dec. PP we 120.9 122.1 
1958—March ,, Fe 22 2205 
June + ss 121.9 1237-6 
Sept. 3 a 12352 124.2 
Dec. , .. | 125.2] 126.0 | 
ee a ON ee ae I Se 
(a) See explanatory notes on page 263. (b) Average earnings per employed male unit. Based on 
Pay-roll Tax returns and other data. (c) The index for manufacturing industries for the years 1954-55 


to 1962-63 is based on the average earnings of male wage and salary earners employed in factories as 
disclosed by annual Factory Censuses. The figures for periods subsequent to June, 1963, are interim 
estimates based on Pay-roll Tax returns and are subject to revision when the Factory Census for 1963-64 
is tabulated. 

Note.—The index numbers for “ All Industries’? and “ Manufacturing’? show the movement in 
average earnings for each group over a period of time. However, they do not give, at any point of time, 
a comparison of actual earnings in the two groups. 





MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT 
Minimum rates of wage for the main occupations in each State for a full week’ 
eements of industrial tribunals, and in so 


in the various industries in each State but they are not necessarily include 


has been indicated by showin 
how the names of the severa 


ifferent classes or grades 
In other cases the rates are sh 


Note.—The wage rates in this section h 
The occupations shown are broadly representative 
Rates shown are generally those payable in the capital ci 
than those for capital cities have been quoted, column heading 


For some occupations more than one wage rate is quot 
Where only two rates are specified, they are shown in the fo 
addition to the two rates specified, certain intermediate ra 


In the majority of cases, the rates s 
For most occupations t 


rates are shown. 
to the tables. 


The wage rates and hours of work shown in this sectio 


of the occupations 
ties and this 
s have been changed to s 


ed, indicating that there were d 
‘* 328s. Od. & 338s. Od.” 
tes were also prescribed. 


hown are those payable for a full week’s work (ex 
he hours constituting a full week’s work (excluding 


T™m™ 


SECTION VIII. 


ave been taken from awards, determinations and agr 


occupations should be addressed to the appropriate industrial tribunal. 








Dairying— 
General hand 


Farming, general— 
General hand 


Forestry— 
Axeman 


General forestry worker 

General nursery hand. . 

Propagator .. os 
Fruit and grape growing 
picking— 

Labourer, picker 


Packer 


Pruner 


1337/6 & 
345/ 


1324 0 


and 


3304/6 to 
330/ 
3319/ to 
330 
3319/6 to 
330/6 








31st December, 1962. 





cluding overtime 
overtime) are 


n have been compiled for statistical purposes only, 





PRIMARY PRODUCTION. 





732550 1309/6 to 
319/6 
2312 a6 321 3 | 4309/6 to 
319/6 
320/6 & 321/ & 324 0 317/9 & 327/6 & 
351/ 333/6 346/9 358 / 
316 6 315 6 312 6 330 9 323°99,0 
316 6 317 0 312 6 3219 323 6 
328 0 rc 316 6 ne 335700 
3302/6 to | 321 6 | 1300/6 & 1309 6 
322/ 304/ 
3317/ to 23 15/5& 328° 3 1324 0 
322 319 
3317/6 to 321 2 1315/6 & 1324 6 
322/ 319/6 
ee ee ee ee 
44 hours *) 48 hours 


: 


40; where the hours prescribe 


g the names of the capi 
l;States. 


of work or that different rates were payable ac 
own in the form ‘“‘ 319s. Od. to 367s. Oda 





a ae | ML MY 


1340/6 & 
348/ 


232/000 


369/ & 
380/ 
353) 40 
ER) AY 
358 0 


3306/6 to 
33 





1329 6 
23) 5 20 
323/6 & 
SUI 
319 6 


319 6 
S320 


3304/6 to 


tal cities at the head of 


Where it was not possible to quot 
d differ 


Qld. 


MALES: 3list DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31st DECEMBER, 1963. 
s work (excluding overtime). 


the columns. 


31st December, 1963. 





S.A. 





327/ & 
348/6 
320 6 
322 0 


326 6 


337 2 





(*) 44 hours to 40 hours. 


Ww 
_ 
an 
ANN © 


326 0 


322/6 & 
354/6 
336 6 
326 6 


334 0 


me cases from unregistered agreements. 
d in the Minimum Wage Rate Index. 
Where rates other 


cording to locality. 
indicating that, in 


e such rates, hourly, daily or monthly 
from 40 they are shown in footnotes 


and any inquiries regarding actual rates payable for particular 





1311/6 to 
322/6 
311/6 to 
322/6 


330/6 & 
364/ 
326 6 
326 6 
339 0 


1311 6 
RAL GAD 
re Pat! 





997 


*XIGNadd VY 





CTION VIIl.—continued. 
MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALES: 31ST DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31sT DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 








31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 
. eee Bazi 
Industry and Occupation. N.S.W. Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A. Tas. N.S.W. Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A. Tas. 


























s. ad. Sra: Syd: Sivas Sd: Sad: Sond: Sa: s. d. caer: fe s. ad, So50G: 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION. 

















- ee ee ee 
n 
sibel ae station hand(a) PRR EU = 0 1330 O 1299 6 1330 O 1330 O 1330 0 7330740 1330 O 9301 6 1330 O 1330 0 1330 0 
Shearer—Per 100 flock sheep(b) 166 6 166 6 166 9 166 6 166 6 166 6 166 6 166 6 169 3 166 6 166 6 166 6 
Shed hand(d) fe me S12>43 oI2ae3 515 0 31253 ay PAR ae S223 S125 a PS oes 530 0O Sizes S123 S123 
Wool presser(b) aS ae SiS® 5 Ye) ee! 574 10 RYAY 6: 5755 a by 25) Si5085 sions 589 10 S1S.5 S155 5750.5 
Sugar growing and harvesting— 
gag cutter (per day) Re 73 O 75/2 to 73 6 85/ to 
77/6 87/4 
Field worker ye az 328 0 330/6 to a Sis 53150 377/6 to 
341/ 388/ 
Ci or oe 368 6 360 6 CPA lA) 356 6 370 9 367 6 375086 S67 iO shi 327 0 363 6 380 § 374 6 
Tractor driver os “yt 374 6 359 O ate 355.0 342/9 to 366 O 388 6 366 ¥ ae 362 O 350/5 to 37 
383/9 ut 395/5 
ann 
UGE TO  — 
Tinatal a 
ara inae _ | 404 0 | 396 0 | 379) to - ” 403 0 || 438 6 | 430 6 | 389/to 413 0 
405/ 
Deputy a Ae a 459 6 444 6 vasar oe 5482 0 458 6 489 6 454 6 mee a 3508 11 468 6 
Electrical fitter a oe 405 6 397 6 380 6 5446 0 404 6 440 0 432 0 415 0 5458 8 439 0 
Fitter or turner ~ Le 400 6 392 6 375 6 3446 0 399 6 435 0 427 0 410 0 8458 8 434 0 
Labourer... as ae 354 6 348 0 329/6 to 3338 66 $53.6 359 6 353 0 334/6 to 3346 2 358 6 
345/6 350/6 
ice me vr oe 432 6 (d) 407/6to |(e) 455/to | *435 Oo 431 442 6 (d) 417/6to |(e) 469/ to | *447 8 441 6 
423/6 481/ 433/6 498/ 
Manual (dry work) .. re 403 0 388 0 Sh ie - *383 03 402 413 0 395 0 388/ to we "39211 412 
404/ 
Screen hand “a ae 354 6 ey 3347 5 oe 359 6 ; _ =, 5355001 
Shiftman— : 
Ist class .. are oe 403 0 388 0 aoa ae 383 3 402 0 413 0 395 0 tear - 3392 11 412 
2nd class .. a on ee - 3720 ee - - oe i 378 
Wheeler ne a we 359/6 & 364 6 334/6 to ar 3362 5 55806 364/6 & 371 6 339/6 to ee 237051 363 6 
363/ 350/6 368/ 355/6 
(a) Without keep. (5) Shearers’ and woolpressers’ hours are 40 a week; shed hands’ hours are the same as shearers’, with such additional time as may be necessary to 
finish picking up fleeces, etc. Should the time engaged picking up, etc., exceed 30 minutes a day, all time thereafter shall be paid as overtime. Rates shown are “ not found ” rates. 
** Found ” rates are £5 a week less, excene on ne where od ae fe Ss; % 2 week = sor 1962, an 6 15s. 8d. a week an ac 1963. . (c) An additional amount for 
is payable for eac ortnightly pay-period worked. iece work rates. e) Open-cut minin agline and shovel operator). 
Seer nae ano Mance ts Ay () 44 hours. ——_(*) No limitation of hours prescribed, “©” (374 howe (4788 sic 
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SECTION VIII.—continued. 
MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALES: 31sT DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31st DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 
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31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 
Industry and Occupation. N.S.W. | Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A. | Tas. N.S.W. Vic | Qld | S.A. | W.A | Tas 
— “ue s. d. S050. SG s. ad, S00 G: CBE Sod. S20: SoG: Sd. Ss. d._ a a 
+ Mg AND _QuannvinG conte 
| | 
Metalliferous mining— (a) (b) (c) (d) (b)(e) (a) (a) (d) (c) (d) (b)(e) a 
Fitter yt ws ws 52422 aye 579 O we 417 ( 426 0 S19. ee ae 591 0O 43 ia 0 
Labourer... ee a 432 1 307 6 509 4 291 9 3316 346 6 487 1 309 6 514 4 291 9 2334 «#1 348 6 
Miner ate ate a 1479 2 347 0O 522 10 330 O 2401 6 382 O 1534 2 351 O 529 10 334 O 7412 0 387 O 
Mullocker_ .. m= TO Vin, Yee 320 0 509 7 ee 9335.25 359 O 1487 1 320 O 514 7 Hs 2337 10 361 O 
Timberman .. airs aay 1490 5 351 O S25 8 2380 8 379 6 1545 5 356 O 532 1 ee 2389 61 383 6 
Trucker aa ar Pee lens, 8 Yams | 320 O 509 7 233503 359 O 1487 1 322500 514 7 2337 10 361 O 
Quarrying— 
Hammerman a a ae 377 0 325 0 342 0O 33500 346 6 ae 386 0 331 O 348 0 342 O 351 6 
Labourer... ais re 1 347 0 316 6 333 6 3165-3 330 6 ie 353 O 3210 338 6 321 O 334 6 
| 
Powder monkey = a to. 389 0 336 6 357 0 354 3 358 6 Saori: 399 0 343 6 364 0 363 O 364 6 
Spaller on a ae 377/1 & 364 0 322 6 333 6 335085 346 6 384/5 & 372 O 328 6 338 6 342 O 351 6 > 
381/8 | 389/8 ; i y 
(a) Silver-lead-zinc mining. Includes lead bonus. (b) Gold mining. (c) Copper mining. Includes bonus. (d) Iron ore mining. (e) Excludes district. Z 
allowance. (7) 35 hours. (*) 374 hours. = 
7 31st December, 1962. | 7 31st December, 1963. _ , 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.) Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart. 
ae \ peer & Ss. d. s. a. S$: Gs s. 4d. s. 4d. Sioa: 5 d. Ss. d. sia: s. ad. S. @ 
ENGINEERING, METALS, VEHICLES, ETC. 
Agricultural implements— 7 
Agricultural fitter os ae 391 O 338/ to 366 O 334/ to 356/3 & 390 0 401 0 343/ to 376 O 339/ to 359/ & 400 0 
383/ 379/ 362/9 393/ 389/ 365/6 
Assembler .. = 352 6 319/ & 327 6 315/ & 330/9 & 351 6 358 6 322/ & 333° 6 318/ & 333/6 & 357 6 
= 332/ 328/ 343/9 337/ 333/ 346/6 
Machinist— 
Ist class... as a 391 O 383 O 366 O 379 O 394 9 390 O 401 0 393 O 376 O 389 O 407 6 400 0O 
2nd class .. oe ar 359 O 351 O 334 0 347 0O 362 9 358 O 365 0 eel yl, 340 O 353 0 371 6 364 0O 
3rd class .. ons te 340 O 332 O 315 0 328 0 343 9 339 O 345 0 337 O 320 OU 333 O 351 6 344 0 
Process worker ae es 323 O 315 0 298 0 311 O 324 3 322 0 326 0 318 0O 301 O 314 0 330 O 325 0 
Aircraft workshops— 
Assembler .. oe its 333/6 to 325/6 to 308/6 to 321/6 to 326/6 to ote 337/6 to 329/6 to 312/6 to 325/6 to 330/6 to 
391 383/ 366/ 379/ 384/ ve 401/ 393/ 376/ 389/ 394/ 
Checker... ¥ Del eason Gulteani 6|) A04oo aly: 600422) On| 4426 | 434 6 | 417 6 | 430 6 | 435 6 
Fitter and/or turner .. es 391 O 383 0 366 0 379 O 384 O | ne 401 0 393 0 376 O 389 0 394 0 
Ground engineer Br “3 391/ to 383/ to 366/ to 379/ to 384/to |° .. 401/ to 393/ to 376/ to 389/ to 394/ to 
fh 433/ 425/ 408/ 421/ 426/ 447/ 439/ 422/ 435/ 440/ 
Machinist, Ist class .. ste 391 0 383 O 366 O 379 0 384 0 es 401 0 393 0 376 0 389 O 394 0 
40 5 : i Of 0 40 V ye 422 0 414 0 397 0 410 0 415 0 






ON V Iit.— continued. 


MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALES: 31sT DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31sT DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 
































31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.} Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. Hobart. 
s. d. s. d. aa: s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Sn NCSI a a a ek cn 
ENGINEERING, METALS, VEHICLES, ETC.—continued. 
Engineering—General— 
Boilermaker ie 391 O 383 O 386 6 379 O 394 9 390 O 401 0 393 O 398 6 389 0 407 6 400 0 
Dresser and grinder .. ae 333/6 & 325/6 & 338 O 321/6 & 333 9 332/6 & 337/6 & 329/6 & 345 0 325/6 & 340 6 336/6 & 
336/6 328/6 324/6 335/6 340/6 332/6 328/6 339/6 
Electrical fitter a ae 391 O 383 O 389 3 379 O 394 9 390 O 401 0 393 O 402 3 389 O 407 6 400 0 
Fitter or turner er ae 391 0 383 O 386 6 379 O 394 9 390 O 401 0 393 O 398 6 389 0 407 6 400 0 
Jobbing moulder or ae 391 O 383 O 386 6 379 O 394 9 390 O 401 0 393 O 398 6 389 O 407 6 400 0 
eareuret es ae a 306 6 298 6 323 4 294 6 298 9 305 6 307 6 299 6 329 4 295 6 301 6 306 6 
achinist— 
Ist class... a a3 391 O 383 O 366 O 379 O 394 9 390 0O 401 0O 393 O 376 O 389 0 407 6 400 0 
2nd class .. im < 359 O 351 O 334 0 347 0 362 9 358 O 365 0 357 O 340 0 353 O 371 6 | 364 0 
3rd class .. ae Ste 340 O 332 0O S150 328 O 343 9 339 O 345 0O 3370 320 0O 333 O 351 6 344 0O 
Motor mechanic oe a 391 0 383 0 386 6 379 0 394 9 390 0 401 0 393 O 398 6 389 0 407 6 400 0 
Process worker ae sis 323 O 315 0 298 0 311 O 324 3 3225.0 326 0 318 O 301 O 314 0 330 O 325 0 
Sheet metal worker— > 
Ist class .. = cee 391 0O 383 0 386 6 379 O 394 9 390 0 401 0 393 O 398 6 389 0 407 6 400 0 
2nd class .. as sts 359 O 351 O 351 6 347 0O 362 9 358 O 365 0O 357 O 360 6 39320 371 6 364 0O | 
Storeman .. oe ae 348 O 340 O 323.20 336 O 328 3 347 0O 395.0 345 0O 328 0O 341 O 334 0O 352-70 Z 
Toolmaker .. ay we 410 0 402 0 401 6 398 O 413 9 409 0 422 0 414 0 415 6 410 0O 428 6 421 0 i) 
Tradesman’s assistant. . 7 324 6 316 6 333,56 312 6 328 3 323 6 327 6 319 6 340 6 31356 334 0 326 6 x 
Welder, Ist class ae a 391 O 383 0 394 0 379 0 394 9 390 O 401 0 393 0 407 0 389 0 407 6 400 0 
Tron and steel— 
Blast furnace— (a) (b) (a) (b) 
Cast house labourer ays 334 6 ina » 326 6 ae or 340 6 a 326 6 ; 
Founder or keeper .. es 397 6 an ope 385 6 cre aE 410 6 oe a 385 6 ; 
General labourer .. a 323 0 ae ae 311 O - ie 328 O a ays 311 O 
Pig machine hand .. eke 334 66 a a 322 6 fe ae 340 6 Z 322 6 
Coke oven— 
Screen hand we -- | 334/6to oe as ae ae ate 340/6 to 
360/ 369/ 
Open hearth— 
Casting— 
Labourer oye oe 323/ to A aes - me - 328/ to 
334/6 340/6 
Ladleman, Ist class oe 377 O aA a a a re 388 0 
Melting helper a ts 347/6 to Pr ae ne - ae 355/6 to 
405/ 419/ 
Rolling mill— 
Bloom mill— 
Heater Ws = ae 382 O = a Pe Be aa 393 O 
Labourer .. Ae ¥e 523550 ae i is 2 a 328 O = ane 
Merchant mill— (c) (c) 
Continuous furnace hand .. 327/ to Ls = 324/3 & ae 333/ to ae rs se 326/11 & 
389/6 331/9 401/6 334/5 
Mill operative .. oP 368 O oe ee ie 365 3 a 378 O os ar ae 367 11 
(a) Industry located at Newcastle and Port Kembla. (5) Industry located at Whyalla. (c) Industry located at Kwinana.,. 
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SECTION VIII.—continued. 
MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALES: 31sT DECEMBER, 1962, AND 3istT DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 


31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 
| ————— ee OE 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
s. s. a s. a s. a s. a s. d s. Sad. s. da s. a Ss. sd. Ce? | 


ENGINEERING, METALS, VEHICLES, ETC.—continued. 


Motor Vehicle Mane e=. 


Assembler .. oa 343/ to 335] to 318/ to 331/ to 333 9 342/ to 348/ to 340/ to 323/ to 336/ to 340 6 347/ to 

391/ 383/ 366/ 379/ 390/ 401/ 393/ 376/ 389/ 400/ 
Bodymaker, Ist class . a 391 O 383 O 366 O 379 O 394 9 390 O 401 0 393 0 376 O 89 307 400 0 
Machinist, dnd class .. ore 359 O 351 O 334 O 347 0 Ae 358 O 365 0O 357 O 340 O 353 O oe 364 O 
Motor Mechanic we 7 391 O 383 0 366 O 379 O srs 390 O 401 0O 393 0 376 O 389 O a 400 0 
Panel beater ae a 391 O 383 O 366 O 379 O 394 9 390 O 401 0 393 O 376 O 389 O 307 6 400 0 
Process worker ae es 323 O 315 0O 298 O Siiee0 ee 322 O 326 0 318 O 301 O 314 as 325 0 
Spray painter ate a 331/6 to 323/6 to 306/6 to 319/6 to 305.035 330/6 to 335/6 to 327/6 to 310/6 to 323/6 to 397 0 334/6 to 

381/6 373/6 356/6 369/6 380/6 390/6 382/6 365/6 378/6 389/6 
Storeman .. b% A 356 O 348 O 331 O 344 0 328:43 355 0 362 O 354 0 337 O 350 O 334 O 361 O 
Toolmaker .. _ an 410 0 402 0 385 0 398 0 iC 409 0 422 0 414 0 397 O 410 0 se 421 0 
Trimmer as o: a 359/ to 351/ to 334/ to 347/ to 385 3 358/ to 365/ to 357/ to 340/ to 353/ to 397 O 364/ to 

391/ 383/ 366/ 379] 390/ 401/ 393/ 376/ 389/ 400/ > 
Welder, 2nd class ; a 384 6 376 6 359 6 S220 343 9 383 6 393 6 385 6 368 6 381 6 351 6 392 6 a 
Wet rubber and polisher ae 359 O 351 O 334 O 347 0 358 O 365 O 357 O 340 O 353 O 364 O mI 

Railway workshops— g 

Boilermaker a ae 420/6 & 383/ & 388 0 393/ to 394 9 400/6 to 434/6 & 393/ & 415 0 403/ to 407 6 425/6 to y. 

430/ 402/ 422/ 418/6 445/ 414/ 435/ 445/6 : 
Car and wagon pate: ae 417 6 388 0 388 0 379 0 399 9 397 0 430 6 398 O 405 0 389 O 412 6 422 0 
Car cleaner .. : ee 330 6 313 0 Spe lonc! 314 6 SA - 324 0O 336 6 316 O 333904 317 6 a2 CS 332 O 

3 
Electrical Fitter ae oe 420/6 to 383/ & 391 O 393/ to 394 fF 400 6 434/6 to 393/ & 491 0 403/ to 407 u 425 6 
; 430/ 398/6 420/ 400 6 445/ 409/6 432/ 
Fitter or turner ae a 420 6 383 O 349/3 to 393 0 394 9 434 6 393 0 349/3 to 403 0 407 6 425 6 
394/ 302 O 422/ 
Labourer... an = 309 O 291 O 329 4 291 O 305 3 395 6 312 0O 291 O 336 4 291 O 309 O 307 O 
Painter ae me a 411 0 384 0 388 0 369 6 396 O 346 O 424 0 394 0 415 0 378 6 408 9 420 6 
Storeman .. at ee 335 6 330 O 344 1 316 6 334/9 to 341 6 334 O 552 ek 319 6 341/6 to 356 O 
375/9 331/6 & 386/6 

Tradesman’s assistant. . or 340/ to 316 6 335 4 316 6 328/3 to 333 347/ to 319 6 342 4 319 6 334/ to 339/6 & 

350/ 334/9 403/6 & 358/ 341/6 342 
Welder, Ist class a ye 430 0 392 6 397 11 402 6 404 3 410/ 445 0 403 6 425 11 413 6 8 429/6 & 

Shipbuilding(a) 436/ 

Boilermaker ave ar 400 6 392 6 396 6 388 6 394 9 399 6 411 6 403 6 408 6 399 6 407 6 410 6 
Electrical mechanic .. oe 400 6 392 6 386 6 388 6 394 9 399 6 411 6 403 6 398 6 399 6 407 6 410 6 
Fitter or turner an 400 6 392 6 396 6 388 6 394 9 399 6 411 6 403 6 408 6 399 6 407 6 410 6 
Ironworker’s assistant — _ 336 6 328 6 343 6 324 6 328 3 335 6 341 6 333,-.6 350 6 329 6 334 O 340 6 
Labourer... Mee me 315°00 305 0O 333 4 301 O 298 9 312 O 315.00 307 O 339 4 303 O 301 6 314 0O 
Painter and docker .. a 329 6 329 6 329 6 329 6 35355 329 6 334 6 334 6 334 6 334 6 368 6 334 6 
Shipwright .. s4 am 401 0 401 0 401 0 401 0O 401 0 426 0 412 90 412 0 412 0 412 0 412 0 441 0 











(a) Permanent rates. 





SECTION VIII.—continued. 


MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALEs: 31sT DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31ST DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 


Industry and Occupation. 


Clothing trades (ready made)— 
Cutter we ae 
Presser 
Tailor 


Dry cleaning— ; ; 
Operator of dry cleaning machine 


Footwear manufacturing— 
Clicking section : 


Finishing section 
Making section 
Stuffcutting section 


Textiles—Cotton mills— 
Labourer ‘ 
Loom tuner .. 


Doffer 
Tenter 


Weaver 


Textiles—Knitting mills— 
Board and/or press hand ae 
Knitter a ee fet 
Operator, full fashioned machine 


Textiles—Woollen mills— 
Assistant foreman 


Gillbox attendant 
Labourer 
Loom tuner .. 


Piece scouring machine operator 
Plain warper and/or beamer 
Weaver es 


Melbourne.| Brisbane. 


Ww 

oa) 

~ 
CONN 


358 0 


31st December, 1962. 











31st December, 1963. 


Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. 
Ss @: S.ed: SoG: Sia. ‘Soa: iS eas Sua: 
TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR. 
389 6 389 6 389 6 389 6 399 6 399 6 399 
367 6 367 6 367 6 367 6 EAT gel) 375 6 S70 616 
383 0 383 O 383 0 383 0 392 0 392 0 392 0 
358 0 358 O 358 0 358 O 365 0 365 0 365 0 
330/ to 330/ to 348 6 330/ to 335/ to 335/ to 35/ to 
358/6 358/6 358/6 371/6 371/6 371/6 
325/6 to 325/6 to 348 6 325/6 to 328/ to 328/ to 328/ to 
358/6 358/6 358/6 371/ 371/ 371/ 
325/6 to 325/6 to 348 6 325/6 to 328/ to 328/6 to 328/ to 
358/6 358/6 358/6 371/ 371/ 371/ 
333/ to 333/ to 348 6 333/ to 328/ to 328/ to 328/ to 
358/6 358/6 358/6 371/ 371/ 371/ 
303 0O 307 6 314 6 316 6 316 6 312 6 
be 331/6 to 338/6 to 343/6 to 343/6 to ne 
372/6 379/6 388/6 388/6 
303 O 307 6 314 6 316 6 316 6 312 6 
ae to 307/6 to 314/6 to 316/6 to 316/6 to 326/ to 
318/ 324/ 331/ 335/ 335/ 336/6 
on 319/ & 326/ & 330/ & 330/ & - 
329/ 336/ 341/ 341/ 

329 0 328 O 326 335580 340 0 340 0O 336 O 
331 O 330 O - 337 O 342 0 342 0 338 O 
oe 343/ & 326 9 350/ & 356 /& 356/ & a 
356/6 363/6 370/6 370/6 
367 0 366/ & 373/ & 373/ & 381/ & 381/ & 377 O 
379/ 386/ 386/ 396/ 396/ 
ae 324 0 331 0O 331 O 335 0 335 0 a6 
299 0 287 0 294 0 294 0 294 0 294 0 312 8 
318/6 to 313/6 to 320/6 to 320/6 to 323/6 to 323/6 to 323/6 to 
373/6 372/6 379/6 379/6 388/6 388/6 384/6 
325 0 328 0O 335 0 335 0 340 O 331 O 
329 0 328 O 335 0 335 0 40 340 0O 336 0 
oe 319/ & 326/ & 326/ & 330/ & 330/ & ote 
329/ 336/ 336/ 341/ 341/ 


Adelaide. 


w 

~] 

wn 
ONN 


365 0 


335/ to 


323/ & 
334/ 


Ww 

ss 
ad 
Room 
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SECTION VIII.— continued. 


MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALEs: 31st DECEMBER, 1962, AND 3ist DecEemBER, 1963—continued. 


a 


31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 


a 


Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.} Brisbane. 


Industry and Occupation. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 








—_———_——— | | 


—— | ~ 
oe 





Foop, DRINK AND TOBACCO 


2 I = 


Aerated water and ae | 


General hand ~~ 325 6 317 6 300 6 323 6 318 9 324 6 325 6 320 6 303 6 328 0O 323 6 327 6 
Truck driver (3 tons) . oe 357 6 349 6 346 6 345 6 357 9 356 6 363 6 355 6 354 6 351 6 366 6 362 6 
Bacon curing— 
Boner s) : ae a 376 6 397 O Sites 381 O 365 9 414 6 379 6 397.0 379 5 381 0O 368 6 427 6 
General hand on - 332/6 & 369/ & 344 7 353/ & 344 9 336/ & 335/6 & 369/ & 346 7 353/ & 347 6 340/ & 
341/ 373/ 357/ 362/ 44/ 373/1 357/ 369 
Slaughterman _ as 419 0 417 0O 378 7 401 0 388 3 400/ & 422 0 417 0 380 7 401 0 391 O 416/ & 
442/6 464/6 
Baking Bread— 
Bred carter Ae oe 381 O 388 0 369 O 369 6 338/9 & 325/6 to 384 0 398 O 380 O 378 6 341/6 & 331/ to 
348/9 364/6 351/6 382/ 
Doughmaker ae ae 422 0 452 0 344 6 431 9 422 9 374/ to 425 0 468 6 352 6 446 9 437 6 382/ to 
396/6 406/6 
Biscuit and cake manufacturing— 
Biscuit and cake seboed as 7 375 0 351250 344 0 340 6 340 3 356 6 378 O 357 O 352 O 362 0O 354 0 356 6 
General biscuit factory hand .. 330 O 312 6 309 O 299 6 321 9 cate fa 3330 31'5=6 314 0O 301 6 335 6 294/ & 
299/ 
Brewing— 
General Hand wre a 364 O 361 9 340 0O 380 4 381 O 369 2 371 O 375 355 0 407 389 1 383 2 
Labourer. 364 O 361 9 340 0O 362 3 381 O 369 2 371 O 375 9 355 0 370 3 389 1 383 2 
Truck driver (4 tons) . as 381 6 363 0O os 381 3 401 5 376 O 390 6 371 O : 392 6 409 5 387 9 
Butter, cheese an k processing— 
Butter raat pile st at $: . 370 6 372 O 355 6 366 O 360 3 382 O 373 6 381 O 364 6 374 6 369 O 386 O 
General hand ae _ 329 6 332 6 316 O 307 6 318 9 315 6 332 6 337 6 321 90 310 O 323006 317 6 
Grader and/or tester .. ws “cP & 372 0O 338/6 & 329/ & 320/9 to 374/6 & 353/ & 381 O 345/6 & 333/6 & 325/6 to 395/ & 
361/6 348/ 344/6 354/9 378/ 364/6 356/ 350/6 363/6 395/ 
Operator of dried milk machine 350 O wee & 325 6 366 0O 32503 ee 353 0O 353). & 331 6 374 6 331 O me 


CLT 


SECTION VIII.—continued. 
MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALES: 31ST DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31sT DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 





31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 











Industry and Occupation. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
$5000, Sree. Sead CREAN | KS Mere Oe ved Sd Sou: pats SG. Ce | s. 











Foop, DRINK AND TOBACCO—continued. 


Cereals, condiments, coffee, spices, 


etc— 
General hand Aes nie 340 O 322.0 331076 318 O 334 9 306 O 347 O 326 O 338 6 R pee lt) 341 6 309 6 4 
Storeman .. A ee 351 O 342 6 331 6 329 O ve 340 O 359 O 348 6 338 6 341 O = 352 0 pe 
Z 
Confectionery— iS) 
Confectioner— Bd 
Group 1 .. = oe yi AU 360 O 356 0 356 O 349 9 367 O 383 0 367 0 365 O 363 O 371 6 374 0 
Group 2 .. a ie 360 O 347 O 319 O 337 O 349 9 354 0 369 O 353 O 325 0 342 0 371 6 360 0 
Flour milling— 
Miller Be a ne 392/ to 392/ to 336/6 to 392/ to 392/ to 411/9 to 401/ to 401/ to 376/6 to 401/ to 401/ to 411/9 to 
440/ 440/ 390/ 440/ 440/ 432/ 454/ 454/ 403/ 454/ 454/ 432 
Packerman .. A ae 360 6 360 334 360 6 360 6 387 9 366 6 366 6 341 O 366 6 366 6 
Storeman ... ms ” 351756 351 6 329 6 351 6 351 6 362 9 356 6 356 6 336 6 356 6 356 6 
Topman si ue are 366 6 366 6 338 6 366 6 366 6 382 3 372 6 372 6 345 6 372 6 372 6 
Jam, fruit and vegetable preserving— 
General hand ae ae 313/ & 313/ & 309 6 313/ & 314-553 313/ & S15 /c& 315/ & 314 6 315/ & 320 O 
320/6 320/6 320/6 320/6 323/6 323/6 323/6 
Meat industry— 
Boner Py a ae 370 O 395 0O 392 O 416 3 397 9 381 O 5735000 404 6 392 0 425 5 400 6 
Cold storage hand .... a Teae 411 0 348 O 376 9 350803 409 6 345/ to 421 0O 348 0 382 9 359 O 
356 
Labourer (beef) ne AY 349 O 379 6 358 0 362 9 356 3 366 0 352 io 389 O 358 O 367 9 359 O 
Labourer (mutton)... on 335 0 379 6 348 0 362 9 356 3 366 0 338 O 389 O 348 O 367 9 359 O 
Slaughterman (beef) .. ae 429 0 456 6 428 0 485 0 386 .3 457 .6 432 0 471 6 428 0 497 11 389 O 
Slaughterman (mutton) ee (a) 456 6 428 0 485 0 415 3 457 6 (a) 471 6 428 0O 497 11 418 0O 





(a) Piece-work rates. 





SECTION VIII.—continued. 
MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALES: 31ST DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31sT DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 





31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. [Melbourne. Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
(heed? 6 Souegds s. a. Sea: ‘Scan a Sara: our # s. @. s. 4d. Sra. Sead: pent: § 





Foop, DRINK AND TOBACCO—continuea. 








Pastrycooking— 


Pastrycook .. a oe 406 0 375-20 352.00 379 O 362 9 374 O 409 0 384 6 361 6 389 O 385 6 382 0O 
Sugar milling— (a) (a) 
Carrier hand i ss 338 6 oe 349 8 ae es oe 346 0 Se 395 8 
Engine driver, stationary a 354/ & ah 352/4 to “8 ay Be 362/ & a 399/4 to 
367/ 378/8 Sv) 427/8 
General mill worker .. ee: 327 O ae 335 8 es as ae 334 0 as 380 8 
Locomotive driver - 4 379 O oe 37604 ee Fe <4 390 O a 425 4 
Locomotive fireman .. Bie 351 O _ 347 8 Ps ye 3997.0 aye 393 8 = 
Fugalman ... or we 341/6 to ae 349 8 re 341/9 & eae 349/ to a 395 8 one 348/6 & 
356/ 363/9 364/ 373/6 
Tramway construction and main- 
tenance... a3 = 332 6 oe 344 0 Me ae ays 340 O Te 390 O 
Sugar refining— 
General factory hand ue 327 O 322°-0 335 8 328 9 334 326 O 380 8 334 6 
Loader and stacker .. af: 338 6 334 0 347 8 337 9 346 0O 339 O 393 8 344 6 
Store hand .. ve 7 338 6 342 O 347 8 33759 346 0O 348 0O 393 8 344 6 
Winemaking— 
Adult male .. ae mS 322/ & 320/ & 321 6 313 6 344 3 325/ & 323/ & 326 6 316 6 356 6 
330/ 322/ 333/ 325) 
Head cellarman ae is 341/ & 339/ & 351 6 333 0O 381 9 346/ & 344/ & 359 6 338 O 403 6 
354/ 346/ 359/ 351/ 





(a) Slack season rates, Brisbane. 


Le 
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SECTION VIII.—continued. 


MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALEs: 31st DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31sT DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 











31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 





Furniture making— 


Assembler .. a oe 392 0 332/ & 336 6 328/ & 8353063 339/ & 405 0 335/ & 343 6 331/ & 361 O 342/ & 
341/6 337/6 348/6 347/ 343/ 354/ 
Cabinet maker ae ae 392 O 383 0 380 0 379 O 394 9 390 0 405 0 393 0 392 0 389 0 407 6 400 0 
French polisher ie ac 392 0 383 0 380 0 379 O 394 9 390 0 405 0 393 0 392 O 389 0 407 6 400 0 
Glass tradesman ve - 402 6 383 0 595089 319 70 394 9 390 0 415 6 393 0 406 9 389 O 407 6 400 0 
Mattress maker a Pr 379 0 338/ & 368 0 334/ & 35lines 345/ & 390 0 343/ & 378 O 339/ & 359 0 350/ & 
— 383/ 379/ 390/ 93/ 389/ 400 
Wood machinist ie as 392 0 325/6 to 380 0 321/6to | 354/3 & 332/6 to 405 0 329/6 to 392 0 325/6 to 363/ & 336/6 to 
383/ 394/9 39 93/ 407/6 
Wood turner SF ae 392 0 383 0 380 O 379 0 4 9 390 0 405 0 393 0 392 0 389 O 407 6 
Sawmilling and timber yards— 
Benchman, No. 1 = Hs 391 O 383 0 380 0 379 0 394 9 390 0 401 0 393 O 392 0 389 0 407 6 400 0 
Dockerman and tally m Pe DR Sar ae ey Bere 314 6 307/6 & 319/3 to | 318/6 & 321/6 & 313/6 & 319 6 309/6 & 324/ to 320/6 & 
330/ 322) 318/ 30/3 329/ 334/ 326/ 322/ 344/ 333/ 
Labourer... ie Pentaa3 1 3on0 305 0 306 6 301 0 298 9 312 0 315 0 307 0 310 6 303 0 301 6 314 0 
Log yardman - er 324040 316 0 339 0 312 0 305 3 323 0 327 0 319 0 347 0 315 0 309 0 326 0 
achinist— 
A grade .. ae gs 391 0 383 0 355 0 379 0 384 9 390 0 401 0 393 O 364 O 389 0O 396 6 400 0 
B grade .. ate = 350 0 342 0 336 0 338 0 35 lies 349 0 356 0 348 O 343 0 344 0 359 O 355 0 
Motor truck driver (25 cwt.—3 
tons) Ay ee taouceeO 349 6 ae 345 6 356 9 356 6 a385 0 355-20 ae 351 6 365 6 362 6 
Orderman .. ere a 356 6 348 6 345 6 344 6 353 3 5550 362 6 354 6 353 6 350 6 361 O 361 6 
Puller out .. 3A os 318/ to 310/ to 309/6 to 306/ to S17 317/ to 320/ to 312/ to 314/6 to 308/ to 322 10 319/ to 
: 368/6 360/6 320/ 356/6 367/6 375/6 367/6 326/ 363/6 374/6 
awyer— 
Band or jig ae .. | 349/6to | 341/6to | 341/6to | 337/6to | 321/99 & 348/6 to 354/6 to | 346/6to | 349/6to | 342/6 to 360/6 & 353/6 to 
391/ 383/ 380/ 379 381/9 390/ 401/ 393/ 392/ 389 392/6 400 
Circular .. ai .. | 352/6to | 344/6 to - 340/6 to | 352/9 & 357/6 to 358/6 to 350/6 to Ay 346/6 to 360/6 357/6 to 
381/ 373/ 369/ 378/9 380/ 390 382/ 378/ 389/6 389 
Timber stacker ats ate 317/ & 309/ & 306 6 305/ & 315/3 & 316/ & 319/ & 311/ & 310 6 307/ & 320/ & 318/ & 
327/ 319/ 315/ 328/3 326/ 330 322 318/ 334/ 329/ 
Tractor driver . : 359/ to 351/ to 348/ to 347/ to 335003 358/ to 365/ to 357/ to 356/ to 353/ to 342 0 364/ to 
404/ 396/ 393/ 392/ 403/ 415/ 407/ 406/ 403/ 414/ 








(a) Manufacturer’s gross vehicle weight, 10,250 Ibs. to 13,750 Ibs. 
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SECTION VIII.—continued. 


MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALES: 31ST DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31ST DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 





| 31st December, 1962. 





31st December, 1963. 











| | 
Hobart. | 






































Industry and Occupation. | Sydney. |Melbourne. | Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. | Sydney. —_ Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
| Sara: s. d. | s. da. | fy Gk S. @,. | Sod | pcre b Be ye Someta: Sea: Sea. Bur ib 
PAPER, PRINTING, ETC. 
Cardboard boxes, containers and | | 
cartons— | 
General hand mz ers Soe 307 6 290 6 303 6 308 6 314 6 317 6 309 6 292 6 305 6 310 6 316 6 
Guillotine machine operator 350 9 342 9 32059 338 9 343 9 349 9 356 9 348 9 S31s59 344 9 349 9 3535: .9 
Printing—G eneral— 
Bookbinder .. 391 O 383 0 366 0 379 O 384 0 390 0 401 0O 393 O 376 O 389 O 394 0 400 0O 
General hand S15080 307 6 290 6 303 6 308 6 314 6 317 6 309 6 292 6 305 6 310 6 316 6 
Hand compositor a 391 O 383 O 366 0 379 O 384 0 390 O 401 0O 393 O 376 (O 389 O 394 0 400 0 
Letterpress rotary machinist 391 O 383 O 366 O 379 O 384 0O 390 O 401 0O 393 O 576200 389 O 394 0 400 0 
Machine compositor .. 420 0 412 0 395 0 408 0 413 0O 419 0 433 0 425 0 408 0 421 0 426 0 432 0 
Machine operator 391 O 383 O | 366 0 379 O 384 O 390 O 401 0O 393 0 376 O 389 0 394 0 400 0 
Photo engraver 395 9 387 9 370 9 383 9 388 9 394 9 405 9 397 9 380 9 393 9 398 9 404 9 
Storeman 331 O 8237.5.0 | 306 0 319 O 324 0O 330 O 3350 327 O 310 O 523.60 328 O 334 0O 
Printing—Newspapers— 
Assistant machinist— 
Day work 421 0 508 3 415/6 & 397/ & 1440 3 408/ & 424 0 509 3 431/6 & 414/ & 1443 0 425/ & 
469/ 442/6 453/6 498/6 474/6 485/6 
Night work 1456 0 oP phe e: 456/6 & 1437/ & ot i 4! 448/ & 1459 O 1556083 478/6 & 1461/ & 2490 6 472/ & 
510/ 482/6 493/6 545/6 521/6 532/6 
Hand compositor— 
Day work 480 6 548 6 475 6 476 6 1SO1aeS 487 6 483 6 549 6 505 0 508 6 2514.20 519 6 
Night work i Hl aye Lo5 1595 6 516 6 51656 a934003 527 6 PLO 6 1596 6 ae PAGAL to 0000 2561 6 566 6 
Machine compositor— 
Day work 529 6 592 0O 492 0 506 6 1543 3 517 6 5320 593 0 521 6 542 0 1546 0O 553 0 
Night work 1564 6 1639 0 533°, 0 1546 6 576 3 5570 1567 6 14640 0O 541 0O 1589 O 2593 6 600 0O 
Machinist 
Day work 436/6 & 554 0 475/6 & 476/6 & 1501/3 & 487/6 & 439/6 & 555580 505/0 & 508/6 & 1514 0 519/6 & 
417/6 484/ 491/6 506/9 502/6 480/6 513/6 510/6 521/6 
Night work 1471/6 & 1601 O 516/6 & 1516/6 & 2534/3 & 527/6 & 1474/6 & 14602 O 552/ & 1555/6 & 2561 6 566/6 & 
512/6 525) 531/6 539/9 542/6 515/6 560/6 557/6 568/6 
Proof reader— 
Day work 484 0 553 6 475 6 483 6 1506 3 494 6 487 0 554 6 505 6 508 6 1514 0O 519 6 
Night work 45:19:30 1600 6 516 6 1523 6 2539 3 534 6 IS 22580 1601 6 appa. 1h) PPP els "561 6 566 6 
Publishing hand— 
Day work 421 0 452 6 404 0 404 0 1417 9 415 0 424 0 453 6 420 0O 414 0 1420 6 425 0 
Night work a 1456 0 1499 6 445 0 1444 0 2450 9 455 0 1459 O 1500 6 467 0 1461 O 2468 O 472 0 
Pulp, paper and board making— 
Beaterman a 412 6 424/ & 401 9 443 6 412 6 424/ & 414 9 443 6 
432/6 432/6 
Bundler, baler 359 O 3515 50 345 6 347 0O 350 O 359 O 351 O 355 0O 347 O or 350 O 
Fitter 424 6 416 6 + 412 6 . 415 6 424 6 416 6 oe 412 6 ae 415 6 
Reelerman me 362 6 354 6 we 350 6 fe 353 6 362 6 354 6 oe 350 6 oe 353 6 
Tradesman’s assistant 352 O 344 0 339 340 O 358 9 343 0 352 O 344 0 348 340 0O 367 343 0 
Yardman .. 343 O 335 0O 330 6 331 O 331 9 334 0 343 O 335 O 338 O 331 O 337 6 334 0 





























(*) 38 hours. 











(*) 36 hours. 
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SECTION VIII.—continued. 


MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALES: 31ST DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31sT DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 








i ELI —-~---— --— ae 








31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. NeIbGurHoN Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.} Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Sand Sad. Sad, Sa s. a s. ad Oe 4 Soa od et: S00 ea 

















Asbestos cement articles— | | 


General factory employee we 350 0 3307-6 318 6 SR) eV | 326 9 314 6 360 6 334 6 318 6 338 O 332 6 316 6 
Moulder | 
Ist class... ome a 375-26 359 6 327 0 358 6 Si laee 331/ & 390 O 366 6 333 0 366 O 344 O 335/ & 
2nd class .. ee oes 362 6 335 O om . 345 6 | 331 9 336/ 3750 340 O : 3516 337 6 3 
Brickmaking— fy 
Burner ” me ee *3e0) 352.6 334 6 349 O 355 9 354 6 ae 359 6 341 6 356 O 364 6 360 6 oI 
yi 
Drawer ae ae a 378/ & 354/ & S23 Geo 355750 362 9 354 6 381/ & 360/ & 329 9 362 6 3710 360 6 : 
395/ 367/ 398/ 374/ g 
Labourer ae ahs ae 350 O 3371 320 9 333 O 339 3 349 6 353 342 O 326 9 338 O 346 0 355 6 
Pitman ate a ae 385 0 378 O 323 3 365 O 339 3 349 6 388 O 386 O 329 3 373 O 346 O 355 6 
Setter a he oe 395 0 367 O 32923 35500 362 9 a0). & 398 0O 374 O 336 3 362 6 391 6 A 
366/ i. 
Wheeler ae we es 379 O 344 0O 323005 340/6 & 339 3 349 6 382 O 349 O 329 3 346/6 & 346 O 355 6 
345/6 351/6 
Cement goods making— 
Cement brickmaker .. as 347 6 330 O 335/50 324 6 318 9 352-00 355580 334 O 343 6 328 6 321 6 358 O 
Moulder ae Fe a 357 O 330/ & 337 9 338 O 341/9 & 352 O 366 0 334/ & 344 9 343 6 348/6 & 358 O 
337/ 344/3 | 342/ 352/ 
Cement making— 
Cement miller ae oer 340 6 359 6 339 O 32258 6 343 9 356 O 350056 366 6 347 O 326 6 351 6 361 O 
Labourer ae we oe 32280 302 6 314 2 313.26 316 9 338 O 329 O 304 6 319 2 316 6 321 6 341 O 
Chemical workers— 
Factory hand 5 ts =e 328 0 348 0 ae 323 O 308 9 a 334 O 348 O on 341 3 silts 
Earthenware making, general— 
Labourer a se ae 336 O 312256 320 9 304 O 298 9 331 6 343 O 315 6 326 9 306 0O 301 6 335 6 
Presser = a a 343/9 & 328/ to 327/9 & 314 6 319/3 & 362 O 350/9 & 332/ to 333/9 & 317 6 324/ & 369 O 
377/9 335/ 334/6 338/9 3838/9 340/ 341/6 345/6 
Setter ore 7, AE 347/6 & 335.40 329 3 318 O 319/3 to 347 6 355/6 & 340 0O 336 3 322 0 324/ to 352 
348/ 350/9 356 358/6 


f=.) 
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SECTION VIII.—continued. 


MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALES: 31st DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31st DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 


rr eee 





31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
S:ord. 2d Oe Uf Shea. CR! ied: Ss. d. my ered s. s. a Seaeo Soa 


OTHER MANUFACTURING—continued. 


a II_— I 


Electricity generation and a daca 


Conveyor attendant .. 415 0 363 0 - oe ae i 423 0 385 6 356/6 & 
5 36 
Electrical fitter ae = 497 0 440 6 408 3 430 0 414 9 422 0 510 0O 465 6 453 3 440 0 427 6 422 0 
Electrician .. oe ae 52570.0 440 6 405 6 430 0O 414 9 422 0 538 0O 465 6 449 6 440 0 427 6 422 0 
Engine driver oe ate 479 0 392/ & 365/6 to 434 0 412 9 492 0 421/ & 387/6 to 444 0 426 6 a 
409/6 393/6 441/6 434/6 
Fireman a oe te 461/ & 395 0O 353 O 394/ to 372 9 473/ & 423 0 374 0O 400/ to 382 6 
484 434/ 497/ 444/ 
Fitter or turner te a 496 0 440 6 401 6 430 0O 414 9 422 0 509 0 465 6 449 6 440 0 427 6 422 0 
Linesman... oF *: 453/ & 410/6 to 386 6 400/ & 381/9 & 392/ to 465/ & 429/ to 430 6 407/ & 392/6 & 392/ to 
472] 440/6 430/ 394/9 422/ 485/ 465/6 440/ 407/6 422/ 
Tradesman’s assistant. . = 412 0 357 0 352.50 346 6 348 3 338 6 420 0 367 O 374 6 346 6 354 0O 338 6 
Engine driving— (a) (a) 
Crane driver. . ae a 327/ to 316/6 to 332/ to 312/6 to 364 9 323/6 to 330/ to 319/6 to 339/ to 315/6 to 374 6 326/6 to 
391/ 383/ 394/ 379/ 390 401/ 393/ 407 389 400/ 
Fireman 7 an es 336/6 & 328/6 & 325/6 to 324/6 & 334/9 & 335/6 & 340/6 & 332/6 & 331/6 to 328/6 & 340/6 & 339/6 & 
352/6 344/6 332/6 340/6 348/3 351/6 358/6 350/6 339/6 346/6 356/ 357/6 
Stationary engine driver, steam. . 349/ to 341/ to 335/ to 337/ to 343/9 & 348/ to 354/ to 346/ to 342/ to 342/ to 352/ & 353/ to 
375/6 367/6 364/6 363/6 356/3 374/6 383/6 375/6 374/6 371/6 365/ 382/6 
Gas making and supply— 
Gas fitter .. aH 409 0 400 0 395 0 397 O 393 9 390 0 441 6 410 0 407 0 407 0 405 6 400 0 
Labourer... Aa 7 325920 340 9 308 6 313 O SZ 319 6 321620 343 9 312 6 315 0 335000 S22en0 
Meter repairer ae sie ase) 412 6 = 389 O 385 9 390 0O acoies 422 6 399 O 396 6 400 0 
9 
Retort operator a. an 362 6 S11 338 O 350 6 365 9 351756 368 6 383 6 345 0 356 6 374 6 357, 6 
Glass making— 
General hand - ms 32780 324 0O 307 0 320 O 325000 331 O 333 6 328 0 SHES C0) 324 0 329 O 335.0 
Sorter A = = 346 0 336/6 & 316/6 & 329/6 & 334/6 & 340/6 & 354 0 338/6 & 321/6 & 334/6 & 339/6 & 345/6 & 
342/ | 325/ 338/ 343/ 349/ 348/ 331/ 344/ 349/ 355), 


Leather goods manufacture— | 
Leather handbags, etc. ae 359 0 351 O 334 0 347 0O 365 3 358 0O 365 0O 357 O 340 O Ei iar (0) Sey a 364 O 


en 


(a) Rates shown are those for the sawmilling industry. 
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SECTION VIII.—continued. 


MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALES: 31sT DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31st DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 





| 31st December, 1962. 




















Industry and Occupation. | | 
Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. ; Hobart. Sydney. 
| Sand. Suna: ‘Sia. Sn sg: a: | ‘Sana: s. @. 
OTHER MANUFACTURING—continued. 
Oil refining— | 
Operator ie ae 459 1 394/ to Pa 390/ to 397/3 & ae | 530 11 
424/ 420/ 420/9 
Paint manufacture— 
Labourer ase ee iy 349/ to 320 O a 302 0O 347 9 a 353/ to 
369/ 375/ 
Paint mixer .. ae a 379 O 347 0 318 O 338 6 366 9 ere 384 0 
Pharmaceutical Pree Ones : 
General hand ove 520000 348 0 a 308 6 , 325 9 330 O 331 O 
Plastic moulding— 
Operator of plastic press oe 327/ & 319/ & a 315/ & 320/ & ae 330/ & 
359/ 351/ 347/ 352/ 365/ 
Rubber goods— 
Builder (pneumatic tyre) ae 331/ & 323/ & 325000 319/ & 324/ & 346 O 335/ & 
340/ 332) 328/ 333/ 345/ 
Moulder ae a ae 323/ to 315/ to 325 6 311/ to 316/ to 346 0 326/ to 
340/ 332/ 328/ 333/ 345/ 
Operator— 
Calender .. ae ee 365/6& 357/6 & 354 6 353/6 & 358/6 & 55 372/6 & 
381/6 373/6 369/6 374/6 390/6 
Forcing machine .. ae 323/ & 315/ & 311 O 311/ & 316/ & ae 326/ & 
331 323/ 319 324/ 335 
Vulcanizing press .. a 331/ & 323/ & 317 O 319/ & 324/ & 335/ & 
340/ 332/ 333/ 345/ 
Others oe are ae 311 6 303 6 300 6 299 6 304 6 eis 313 6 
Tanning of leather, etc.— 
Drum hand .. Os ee 355 6 347 6 330 6 343 6 348 6 354 6 359 6 
Leather dresser oes we 350/6 & 342/6 & 325/6 & 338/6 & 343/6 & 349/6 & 354/6 & 
355/6 347/6 330/6 343/6 348/6 354/6 359/6 
Glazer ve oe we soz 0 344 QO 327 O 340 O 345 0O 351 O 356 O 
Strainer or ae ate 344/ & 336/ & 319/ & 332/ & 337/ & 343/ & 347/ & 
349/6 341/6 324/6 337/6 342/6 348/6 353/6 
Table hand .. x aes 350/6 & 342/6 & 325/6 & 338/6 & 343/6 & 349/6 & 354/6 & 
355/6 347/6 330/6 343/6 348/6 354/6 359/6 
Tan pit hand i me 343/ & 335/ & 318/ & 331/ & 336/ & 342/ & 346/ & 
352/ 344/ 327/ 340/ 345/ | 351/ 356/ 
Wool scouring and SEL OE 
Labourer... ; 352/ & 329/ & 305/ & eH Were 353°3 338/ & 352/ & 
360/ 335/ 315/ 334/ 346/ 360/ 
Wool scourer ve ne 377 0 : #357 0 341 O 353 O 367 9 363 O 377° 20 





Melbourne. 


— 


Sra. 


394/ to 
424/ 
323° 0 
353 0 


348 0 








31st December, 1963. 


Brisbane. 


See EEE 


Sand: 


323 0 


Ww 
Ww 
— 
lon) 





Adelaide. 


———_—_— 


390/ to 
420/ 


304 0 
344 0 


319 0 


378/6 


331/ & 





Perth. 


ae 


361 





—— 


Hobart. 


 - 


$524: 


334 0 


360 0 
360 0 


305/6 & 
319/ 
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SECTION VII.—continued. 


MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALEs: 31sT DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31sT DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 








Industry and Occupation. 
Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart 
$04: Sia: Sina. Sai. S-ced. S$: 4d. sna: S500 @: Same a. S20: Ss. d. sla: 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION. 
Building(a)— 
Bricklayer 460 0 485 10 431 0 420 10 437 7 443 4 473 4 507 6 443 0 443 4 462 3 460 0 
Builders labourer— 
Skilled 401/3 to 443 384/2 to 370 4 367 6 404/7 to 453 4 f 387/6 to 388 6 392 6 
439/7 377 O 422/6 439/7 384 0 422/6 
Unskilled . 385 5 415 0 368 4 343 3 353 4 387 2 425 10 1 370 10 358 2 375 0O 
Carpenter 468 4 489 2 436 0 425 0 440 7 446 8 481 8 511 8 448 0 446 8 465 3 463 4 
Electrician, installation 436 0 | 56383 O 394 9 379 O 3853 401 6 451 0 | 5393 0O 407 9 389 O 397 O 416 6 
Painter ; 455 0 483 4 429 6 407 6 434 10 443 4 468 4 507 6 441 6 417 6 459 6 460 0 
Plasterer 465 0 485 10 432 0 423 4 437 10 443 4 480 0 506 8 444 0 445 0 462 6 460 0 
Plumber 456 11 503 0 434 0 | 56387 0 439 1 414 0 486 2 527 6 446 0 |b397 0O 463 9 429 0 
Roof tiler 433 5 445 10 432 0 379 O 396 9 443 4 478 4 466 8 444 0 396 6 409 6 460 0 
Road and bridge construction and 
maintenance (municipal)— 
Bitumen sprayer F 357 6 348 O 316 6 313 6 343 9 345 0 366 6 352000 etl 252 tO 3135.65) | 351066 350 0 
Ganger ~ 402 6 7 340/ to 353/6 & ae Bh 415 6 oy 348/ to 353/6 & Oe ae 
358/6 370/3 367/6 370/3 
Grader driver 389/6 to 387/6 to 320 O 1 382 9 374/6 & 401/6 to 395/6 to 326 O 1 393 6 382/6 & 
402/6 401/6 388/6 415/6 410/6 397/6 
Labourer at to 334 0 312 0O 310 0O 316 3 24 a7 to 337 O S/O 310 O 321 O 327 6 
7/ Sa) 
Tractor driver 389/6 to 371/ to 348/ to 347/ to 357 9 358/ to 401/6 to 377/ to 356/ to 347/ to 366 6 364/ to 
402/6 416/ 393/ 392/ 403/ 415/6 427/ 406/ 392/ 414/ 
Water supply and seuerose 
Concrete worker 364/2 to 340/6 & 320/ to 309/ & 317/9 to 332/6 & 372/4 to 343/6 & 326/ to 312/ & 322/6 to 336/6 & 
376/8 348/ 339/6 322/ 337/3 341/6 386/4 352/ 347/6 326/ 344 346/6 
Excavator driver 421/6 to 361 O 315/ to 379/ & 337/3 & ae 442/ to 367 O 320/ to 389/ & 344/ & a 
452/6 323/6 393/ 348/9 469/6 329/6 404/ 356/6 
Ganger - 348/6 to 346/ to 356/9 to ee 356/6 to 352/ to 365/6 to 
388/6 363/6 404/9 400/6 371/6 418/6 
Labourer 357 8 334 0 312 0 283 O 305 3 324 6 364 10 S37 aeO 317 O 283 O 309 O 327200 
Maintenance man 372/5 & 344 0 326 6 336/6 to 323/9 & a 380/7 & 348 O 332 6 341/6 to 329/6 & Aye 
379/5 365/6 343/9 387/7 372/6 351/6 
Pipe layer 380 2 348 O 322 0O 522520 ae & 346 6 389 4 352 O 328 O 326 0 aes 351 6 
368/9 
Tractor driver 400/10 to 353/ to 348/ to 347/ to 350/9 to 358/ to 419/6 to 360/ to 356/ to 353/ to 358/6 to 364/ to 
425/ 398/ 393/ 392/ 389/9 403/ 439/ 409/ 406/ 403/ 401/6 | 414/ 








31st December, 1962. 




















31st December, 1963. 
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a ee Ne ec EE LE eh ce es eae ee 
(a) The rates shown for Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Hobart are weekly equivalents of hourly rates. They include allowances for excess fares and travelling time, sick 
leave, statutory holidays, following the job, etc. (b) Weekly rate. 


| SECTION VIII.—continued. 
MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALES: 31ST DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31st DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 


a 


31st December, 1962. 








31st December, 1963. 
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Industry and Occupation. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
s. da | s. da s. d. s. d. sd. | s. d s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
ee ee 
RAILWAY SERVICES. 
ee SS oe on ee 
Per'*;;nent way— 
Fes@er, labourer, etc. aaa 3155.0 335 3 325 O 305 3 326 O ane 321 O 342 3 335.6 309 O 334 O 
5 
Ganger, fettling gang 386/ & 349/ & 362 9 349/ to 362/9 to 360/ to 388/6 & 365/ & 372 9 367/6 to 371/6 to 373/6 to “4 
403/6 397/ 385/ 394/9 417/ 438/6 415/ 406/6 407/6 436/6 ~~ 
m 
Traffic— g 
Guard 376/6 to 352/6 to 364/6 to 355/ to 364/3 to 369/6 to 386/6 to 359/6 to 381/3 to 362/ to 374/ to 384/ to 5 
426/6 406/ 403/9 408/6 398/9 398/ 441/6 418/ 424/6 420/6 411/6 415/6 : 
Locomotive— 
Cleaner 323 O 305 0O 327 4 305 0O 316 9 316 O 328 O 307 O 333 4 307 O 321 6 323 O 
Engine driver 461/ to 440/6 to 437/6 & 443/ to 394/9 to 451/6 to 479/ to 455/6 to 462/ & 458/ to 407/6 to 466/6 to 
499/6 479/ 457/ 481/6 471/9 490/ 521/6 498/ 483/6 500/6 491/6 509/ 
Fireman 335/6 to 310/6 to | 342/10 to | 310/6 to 329/3 to 321/6 to 342/6 to 312/6 to| 350/10 to | 312/6 to 335/ to 328/6 to 
389/ 368/6 361/ 371/0 365/9 379/6 400/ 376/6 378/6 379/0 375/6 395/ 
Porter 327/ to 309/ to 327/4 & 314/6 to 324/3 to 322/ to 332/ to 311/ to 333/4 & 317/6 to 330/ to 329/ to 
= 334/6 321 331/3 373/6 341/9 375/ 340/6 324/ 338/3 381/6 348/6 390/6 
unter— 
Head 1451/6 to 375/9 to 1468/6 to 386/6 to 
484 391/9 505 403/6 
Leading 1397/6 to 1377/ to 393/8 to 379/6 & a 2388/ & 1409/6 to 1386/ to 414/2 to 388/6 & ve *404/6 & 
431 426/ 413/6 388/6 398/ 446/ 440/ 432/6 398/6 415/6 
Ordinary .. 1347/ to 1329/ to 351/ & 366 6 341/9 & 2340/ to 1354/ to 1333/ to 367/6 & 374 6 348/6 & *349/ to 
376/6 356/ 361/ 49/9 367/ 386/6 363/ 378/6 357/6 381/6 
Signalman 3346/6 to 3364/ & 347/3 to 339/6 to | £324/3 to 352/ to 3353/6 to $372/ & 358/6 to 344/6 to 4330/ to 362/ to 
470/6 373/6 416/6 427/6 411/3 378/6 489/6 382/6 439/ 441/6 425/ 394/ 


(*) 76 hours a fortnight. 


(*) 78 hours a fortnight. 


(*) 76 hours a fortnight for special and Ist class. 


(4) 36 hours a week for special class. 
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SECTION VIII.—continued. 


MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALEs: 31ST DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31sT DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 





3lst December, 1962. 31st December. 1963. 

















Industry and Occupation. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne! Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Sad. said s. ada Sod. s. da Sid S-a a: He ye! SS. Pe Aves Sa s. a 
ROAD AND AIR TRANSPORT. 
| 
Air transport— 
Clerk 358/11 to | 358/11 to | 358/11 to | 358/11 to | 358/11 to 358/11 to 365/9 to 365/9 to 365/9 to 365/9 to 365/9 to 365/9 to 
EE bye) $35/5 S355 535/5 §35/5 D355) 5 560/ 560/ 560/ 560/ 560/ 560/ 
Ground engineer 391/ to 383/ to 366/ to 379/ to 384! to 390/ to 401/ to 393/ to 376/ to 389/ to 394/ to 400/ to 
433/ 425/ 408 / 421/ 426/ 432/ 443/ 439/ 422/ 435/ 440/ 446/ 
Loader, porter 329/6 to 321/6 to 304/6 to 317/6 to 322/6 to 328/6 to 332/6 to 324/6 to 307/6 to 320/6 to 325/6 to 331/6 to 
341/ 330/ 316 329/ 334/ 340/ 346/ 338/ 321/ 334/ 339/ 345/ 
Road transport— 
Assistant a 360 0O 306 6 308 0O 302 6 316 9 513.6 363 O 308 6 S12770 304 6 321 6 SiSm6 
Mojor mechanic 391 O 383 O 386 6 s19 280 394 9 390 0 401 0O 393 O 398 6 389 O 407 400 0O 
Musor truck driver— 
25 cwt. or less oe a360 O 336 6 333 6 332000 344 9 343 6 a363 0 341 6 340 6 337 6 35256 348 6 
Over 25 cwt., under 3 tons 5382 O 349 6 346 6 345 6 357 9 356 6 5385 0 355 6 354 6 351 6 366 6 362 6 
Over 3 tons, under 6 tons c388/to |; 363 0O 360 O 359 O 370 3 370 O c 391/ to 371 O 370 O 367 O 380 O 378 O 
406/ 409/ 
Tramways and buses— 
Bus driver— 
One-man operator .. 420 6 389 O 384/6 to 381 O 403 9 408 0 444/6 & 399 0O 393/6 to 399/ & 414 6 419 0O 
397/ 454/6 407/ 424/ 
Other 405 6 370 O a to 366 O 378 9 383 0O 419 6 378 O sesh ° 374 O 389 6 391 O 
7 
Conductor 332/ & 316/6 & 322/6 to 312/ & 327/9 & 329/6 & 338/ & 319/6 & 328/6 to 315/ & 333/6 & 332/6 & 
351/ 335/ 334/ 331/ 346/9 348 359/ 340 341/ 336/ 354/6 353/ 
Tram driver os 344 6 330/ to 340 6 ae 357 6 ae 350 6 337/ to 353 a 363 6 
341/6 349/6 
Track repairer ik 3202.6 324 3 312556 we 333 6 a 323006 330 3 315026 Pe 336 6 
Vehicle cleaner 329 6 316 6 310 7 308 6 32153 329 6 | 335 6 319 6 Si Sad 311 6 326 3 | 332 6 


(a) Manufacturer’s gross vehicle weight—up to 6,500 lbs, 
13,750 Ibs. to 27,250 Ibs, 








(6) Manufacturer’s gross vehicle weight—10,250 Ibs. to 13,750 lbs, 




















(c) Manufacturer’s gross vehicle weight— 
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SECTION VILI.—continued. 


Minimum RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALEs: 31sT DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31st DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 





31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 
ee 
Industry and Occupation. N.S.W. Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A. Tas. N.S.W. Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A. Tas. 
S2d. Ss a Sine: Sona Se. s. d. s. d s. d s. s. da s. d s. 


Harbour services— 


Carpenter’s labourer .. oye es 335.) 7 322 O 328 3 330 6 on 338 7 ae 326 O 334 0O 338 O > 
Crane driver. . - ee 436 9 376 6 346 6 360/ to aye 371/ to 439 9 385 6 354 6 368/ to as 379/ to by 
369/6 412/ 378/6 424/ a) 
General labourer - ee im 322.0 312 6 283.10 298 9 Sh ta 325 0 317 6 283 O 301 6 321 Z 
Wharf carpenter oF .. |a453 4 403 8 381 6 346 0 399 9 404 a466 8 412 8 392 6 Ss 402 6 416 9 be 
Wharf storeman e Eee 375 0 ype ely) 331 O 329 0 346 9 337 0 386 0 381 O 333 O 352 0 357 6 347 0 : 
Wharf watchman ae a 345 0 348 4 314 0O 338 8 |()11 7 |) 10 13 348 O 351 8 319 O 341 O |(b)12 1 |(6) 10 103 
Shipping, cargo vessels(c)(d)— 
Able seaman ae ae: 362 O 362 O 362 O 362 O 362 O 362 O 369 6 369 6 369 6 369 6 369 6 369 6 
Greaser or oiler or Lae 362 0 362 O 302 0 362 O 362 O 362 O 369 6 369 6 369 6 7 369 6 369 6 369 6 
Soa: SG. 
Assistant cook - a 62 8 6per month 63 9 Oper month 
Engineer, 2nd we ae 24/15/6 to 35/18/0 per week 25/16/6 to 38/1/0 per week 
Master ae Hs - 25/13/0 to 54/11/6 per week 26/15/6 to 58/12/0 per week 
Chief officer oo re 21/8/0 to 28/15/6 per week 22/2/0 to 30/4/6 per week 
Chief steward ay, 21 2 O per week 21 15 6 per week 
Stevedoring(e)— s. d s.. d. Sua: Ss. de s. a Sed: $s. 4a. $s. da Ss. d. $2) a: s. d. Ces 
Wharf clerk, per hour a 12 2 PA? i272 12.2 22 122 25 | Pee 2ao IZ Ae) ae 
Wharf labourer, per hour aoe i eer Ba Dor Li i et 11 12 12 1 12 1 12 1 ae | il 
Tugs— 
Master ae on 5 452 0 410 0 410 0 410 0O 428 3 432 0 466 0 422 0 422 422 0 444 0 446 0O 
Deckhand .. = a8 406 0 348 O 329 6 315 0 349 9 344 0 417 0 354 0 336 6 318 O 857 6 349 0 
Fireman ire am a 416 0 360 6 329 6 340 6 362 9 344 0 428 0 367 6 336 346 6 371 6 349 O 
(a) Rates include allowances for sick leave and tools. (b) Hourly rate of pay for casuals. (c) 8 hours a day. (d) Rates of wage include keep and accommodation 
valued at £2 8s. a week. (e) Rates of pay are for casuals on other than special cargo work. 
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SECTION VIII.—continued. 
MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALES: 31st DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31sT DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 


5 aaa eae GTInaa SECA SUUSnsnaicrecsa cease a 


31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 


Sydney. Metbourne Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.} Brisbane. Adelaide, Perth. Hobart. 





Industry and Occupation. 





| LS | ee 














gira: Ss. ‘d. Ss. @. Sed. Ss. da. Ss: “d; Ceeeree ora: 
COMMUNICATION. 

wears ees — i ee 
Post Office— 

Mail officer .. ie a 327 10 327 10 327 10 327 10 327 10 327 10 332.5 S320 00 332 5 332505 33255 332.55 

Motor driver - 7 351011 251011 351 11 ae WS BT 351 11 S51 359 3 359 3 359 3 359 3 359 3 359 3 

Postal officer - = 317 10 317 10 317 10 317 10 317 10 317 10 S320eo 332 5 S32 332. 5 332, 5 332 05 

Postman a we a 327 10 327 10 327 10 327 10 327 10 327 10 332 5 332.55 332 5 332 5 332 5 3325 
Telephone services 

Lineman, grade I. ~_ is 332005 332055 33525 332 5 532055 532755 337 9 337 9 337 9 337 9 337 9 337 9 

Lineman, grade Il. .. nee 386 6 386 6 386 6 386 6 386 6 386 6 396 10 396 10 396 10 396 10 396 10 396 10 

Senior technician ae er. 479 3 479 3 479 3 479 3 479 3 479 3 498 9 498 9 498 9 498 9 498 9 498 9 

Technician .. 5s ye 386 5 386 5 386 5 386 5 386 5 386 § 396 10 396 10 396 10 396 10 396 10 396 10 

Technician’s assistant, grade II, 351 11 35011 e By Lg 351 11 S50 3511 359 3 359 3 359 3 359 359 3 359 


3 3 
ee oh —_-oo 
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SECTION VII1.—continued. 
MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALES: 31st DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31st DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 


31st December, 1962. 


nn 


31st December, 1963. 


I 


Industry and Occupation. 





Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Re! Cee: | s. @ s. @. CBee! s. d. s. a Ss. -a S$: a. SG. s. a s. d 
ee es 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE. 
ea Sena ne ae San | Waa nan (aE 
Butchers, Retail— 
General butcher 389 6 381 6 364 6 377 6 378 9 384 O 398 6 390 6 373 6 377 6 389 6 398 O 
Cold storage— 
Inside hand .. 366 0 411 0 322 O 346 6 356 3 357 6 369 O 423 0 328 O 352 6 359 O 363 6 
Commercial travellers(a)— 
Commercial traveller .. 410 0 421 6 389 O 384 0 413 9 ae 443 0 434 6 402 0 394 0 428 6 Ais 
Milk distribution— 
General hand 325 Shp ha 7. 308 6 307 6 318 9 Site 335 0O 366 O 312 6 310 O 323 6 294/ & 
309/6 
Milk carter (25 cwt. or less) 347 O 377 6 333 6 362/4 to 352535 384 6 368 O 382 6 340 6 367/9 to 360 O 389 6 
381/10 387/3 
Oil stores— 
Clerk 350/ to 350/ to 350/ to 350/ to 350/ to 350/ to 350/ to 350/ to 350/ to 350/ to 350/ to 350/ to 
535/6 535/6 535/6 535/6 535/6 535/6 535/6 535/6 535/6 535/6 535/6 535/6 
Storeman 367 O 354 0O 333 6 350 O 365 9 361 O 380 O 354 O 340 6 350 O 368 6 361 O 
Petrol Service stations— 
Attendant : 329 6 321 O 306 6 312 6 326 3 321/ & 335 6 324 0O 317 6 315.6 332 O 323/ & 
323/6 335/6 
Retail stores— 
Clerk : 374 O 375 9 348 O 346/3 to 375 9 321/ to 377 0 384 6 356 O 346/3 to 386 6 324/ to 
431/9 380/ 431/9 389/ 
Motor truck driver— 
25 cwt. or less os b360 O 336 6 333 6 332 6 344 9 343 6 b363 O 341 6 340 6 337 6 352 6 348 6 
Over 25 cwt., under 3 tons c382 0 349 6 346 6 345 6 357 9 356 6 c385 0 355 6 354 6 351 6 366 6 362 6 
Shop assistant— 
Assistant-in-charge .. 386 0 375 9 374 8 359/6 to 397/6 to 395 0 383 9 382 366/6 to 407/6 to 
381/9 421/ 391 434/ 
Drapery 374 0O 357 6 354 4 346 3 369 6 oh ie 383 O 363 6 362 6 352 3 Si2nrs Ny ic 
Grocery 374 0O 355 9 354 4 341 O 369 6 zk iC 383 O 362 O 362 6 346 3 372-3 say i 
6 
Hardware 374 0 357 6 354 4 346 3 369 6 es 383 O 363 6 362 6 352-25 3723 ng 
3 
Storeman 348 6 342 6 354 4 329 0 361 6 340 O 351 6 348 6 362 6 341 O 364 3 345 O 
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(a) Local or city. (b) Manufacturer’s gross vehicle weight—up to 6,500 Ibs. (c) Manufacturer’s gross vehicle weight—10,250 Ibs. to 13,750 Ibs. 
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Industry and Occupation. 





Wholesale warehouses— 
Adult male .. 


Wool stores— 
Clerk 


Storeman 
Wool classer 


Commonwealth Public Service— 
Base grade clerk, 21 years(a) 
Clerical assistant(a) .. 


Fire brigades— 
Fireman 


Hospitals— 
Cook 
Kitchenman 
Laundry employee 
Orderly 
Porter 

Other services— 
Graduate engineer 


Graduate scientist 


rr emer! (ae (ee 


SECTION VIII.—continued. 
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MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE— ADULT MALES: 31sT DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31sT DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 


31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 


“ Da. SNe | 


Sydney. |Melbourne.} Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. /Melbourne.} Brisbane. Adelaide | Perth. Hobart 


a (er! (er 


———— 





340 0 


350/1 to 
423/11 
367 6 
403 6 


360 9 
317/10 to 
435/2 


412/6 to 
461/ 





366 6 


350/1 to 
423/11 
359 6 
395 6 


338 0 


350/1 to 


423/11 
363 6 
416 3 


340 0 


350/1 to 
423/11 
355700 
391 6 


Slee g, 


350/1 to 
423/11 
384 3 
390 9 


350/1 to 


402 6 


347 0 


359/8 to 


414 6 


374 6 


359/8 to 


439/4 
366 6 
406 6 


PUBLIC AUTHORITY (N.E.I.) AND COMMUNITY AND BUSINESS SERVICES. 


360 9 
317/10 to 
435/2 


372/1 to 
440/6 


352/6 to 
381/6 
334 
332 
334 


328 


oN oO DN 


604/3 to 
858/1 
479/ to 
605/ 


-__--- YX —-—————  eeeeeeSSSSSSSSseFe 


360 9 


317/10 to 


435/2 


359/ to 
422/6 
348 O 
522080 
313/6 & 
316/ 


604/3 to 
858/1 





(a) 36} hours, 


360 9 
317/10 to 
435/2 


1358/ to 
410/6 


604/3 to 
858/1 


360 9 
317/10 to 
435/2 


1423/ to 
478/7 


361/9 to 
402/3 
328 3 
334 
334 


328 


wow OO Ww 


604/3 to 
858/1 


(*) 56 hours weekly, 


360 9 


317/10 to 


435/2 
1416/6 to 
480/ 


347/ to 
378/3 
319 6 


329/9 to 
334/9 
319 6 


319 6 


604/3 to 
858/1 


384 6 


321/8 to 


450/6 


421/ to 
475/ 


613/ 


384 6 
321/8 to 
450/6 


376/2 to 
452/ 


359/6 to 
390/6 
339 6 
337 
339 


332 


oO A © 


618/6 to 
882/9 
479/ to 
605/ 


345 0 346 0 
359/8 to 359/8 to 
439/4 439/4 
365 6 362 6 
430 9 402 6 


384 6 384 6 
321/8 to 321/8 to 
450/6 450/6 
369/ to 1364/ to 
438/6 420/6 
356 O 334/ & 

354/ 
328 0O 312/ & 
317/6 
318/6 & 28 
321/ 
318/6 to 312/ & 
329/ 317/6 
318/6 & 312/ & 
321/ 317/6 
618/6 to 618/6 to 


882/9 882/9 


365 6 


359/8 to 


439/4 
387 0 
393 6 


384 6 
321/8 to 
450/6 


1435/9 to 
3514/6 


618/6 to 
882/9 


324 0 


359/8 to 
439/4 
373 6 
413 6 


—___—_—eeeeSsSsSeeseF 


384 6 
321/8 to 
450/6 


1421/ to 
490/ 


352/3 to 
386/6 
322 O 


333/3 to 
338/9 
322 0O 


322 0 


618/6 to 


882/9 
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SECTION VIII.—continued. 
MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT MALEs: 31sT DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31st DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 


31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 
a ne 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
s. a s. a s. a s. d s. a Sod: s. s. d. s. a s. d. s. d. s. 








AMUSEMENTS, HOTELS, PERSONAL SERVICE, ETC. 
Note.—The rates of wage shown for employees in hotels and restaurants represent the minimum amounts payable where board and lodging are not provided. 


Commercial broadcasting— 


Announcer .. a a 434/ & 416/ to 421/ & 421/ & 416 0 a 434/ & 416/ to 421/ & 421/ & 416 0 
459/6 459/6 446/6 446/6 459/6 459/6 446/6 446/6 
Hairdressing— 
Hairdresser (men’s) .. me 380 O 376 9 344 0 389 0 362 9 380 O 393 0 385 0 352 0 399 3 365 6 388 0 
Hotels— 
Barman aie Ne ae 346 O 338 O 321 O 337 6 362 9 343 O 35150 343 O 326 0 343 O 371 6 348 O 
Cellarman .. a a 370 O 362 O 345 0 337 6 351 9 367 O 378 O 370 O 353 O 343 0 359 6 375260 
Cook—First ne ies 347/6 to 339/6 to 322/6 to 395/ to 337/3 to 344/6 to 352/6 to 344/6 to 327/6 to 406/ to 351/6 to 439/6 to 
422] 434/ 417 443 375/9 439/ 457/ 449/ 432/ 459/ 388/6 454/ 
Cook—All others a - 336/6 to 325/6 to 308/6 to 321/6 to 337/3 to 330/6 to 337/6 to 329/6 to 312/6 to 325/6 to 351/6 to 334/6 to 
386/ 378/ 361/ 347/ 349/9 383/ 395/ 387/ 370/ 353/6 362/6 392/ 
Porter (day) oe = 320 6 312 6 295 6 292 0 324 3 317 6 323 6 31526 298 6 293 0 330 O 320 6 
Useful = .. oP 320 6 51276 295 6 292 O 317 9 S310 o 323 6 315 6 298 6 293 0 322 6 320 6 
Waiter oe a Re 320 6 312.6 295 6 301 O 324 3 317-26 323 6 3157.6 298 6 303 O 330 O 320 6 
Laundries— 
General hand ne oe 334 6 322 0 314 6 308 6 312,29 342 O 347 O 326 0 319 6 311 O 336 6 347 6 
Restaurants— | 
Cook (single) we ve | 375 6 339 6 340 O 347 O 349 9 537 2.0 386 6 344 6 348 O 354 0 364 O 346 0 
Pantryman .. a oe | 333 O 312400 309 O 301 6 317.749 313200 339 O 315 6 314 0O 303 6 322 6 317 6 
Waiter a eh om 328 O 312 6 309 O 303 6 324 3 308 345 O 315.246 314 0 305 6 330 O 317 6 
Theatres— 
Projectionist x ae 472/6 & 472/6 & 488 5 472/6 & 472/6 & 472/6 & 490/6 & 490/6 & 510-5 490/6 & 490/6 & 490/6 & 
511/6 511/6 511/6 511/6 511/6 533/6 533/6 533/6 533/6 533/6 
Usher, ticket taker, etc. ae 330 O 330 O 318 10 330 O 330 O 330 O 334 0 334 0 323 10 334 0 334 0 334 0 
T.V. transmission— 
Cameraman .. 7 ae 373/ to 373/ to 373/ to 373/ to 373/ to 373/ to 382/ to 382/ to 382/ to 382/ to 382/ to 382/ to 
433/ 433/ 433 433 433]/ 433/ 448/ 448/ 448/ 448/ 448/ 448/ 
Technician .. a Me 398/ & 398/ & 398/ & 398/ & 398/ & 398/ & 409/ & 409/ & 409/ & 409/ & 409/ & 409/ & 
433/ 433/ 433/ 433/ 433/ 433/ 448 / 448/ 448/ 448/ 448/ 448/ 
Watchmen, cleaners, etc.— 
Lift attendant ee ue 339 O 338 O 319 O 324 6 319 3 336 O 342 O 343 O 325 0 328 6 324 0 340 O 
Office cleaner (day) .. as 341 O 312 6 312220 283 0 330 9 338 6 344 0 315 6 317 O 302 6 336 6 342 6 
Watchman .. is ae 338 O 312 6 314 6 300 3 3557673 341 O 315 6 319 6 304 O 364 0 ee 





———<$<$=— ng  — _——— 
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SECTION IX. 
MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT FEMALES: 31st DECEMBER, 1962, AND 3ist DECEMBER, 1963. 


Minimum rates of wage for the main occupations in each State for a full week’s work (excluding overtime). 
(See Explanatory Note on page 266.) 


NorTeE.-—Except where otherwise specified, the hours constituting a full week’s work for occupations shown hereunder are 40 a week. 











31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 
a OD SG ee eu a Se 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Soong. Sara s. d. et S04. Saar Sod Sama Sod. Se: Se, Sond: 


ENGINEERING, METALS, VEHICLES, ETC. 
sate zene eee ee Le 


Engineering —General— 


























Process worker ne Se 241 6 2550 223 O 232 6 224071 241 O 243 6 237 6 2250.0 234 6 226 1 243 O 
Other adults o a 241 6 235 6 225 FO 232 6 0) | 241 O 243 6 237 6 225 0O 234 6 226 1 243 O 
Motor ete rho hilar 
Process worker as 241 6 235 6 225520 232-06 is 241 O 243 6 PRES 225 0 234 6 ae 243 0O 
Other adults ae he 241 6 235) 6 223 0 232 6 Ae 241 O 243 6 237 6 7 hey A) 234 6 BY, 243 O 
SSeS, 
TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR. 
Dry cleaning— 
xaminer 253,50 253 0 Peay ye AW 293.0 253170 253 0O 257 0O 2570 257080 257 0O 257 O 251 0 
Presser 3 291 O 291 O 291 O 291 O 291 O 291 O 298 O 298 O 298 O 298 O 298 O 298 O 
Receiver and despatcher — 238 O 238 O 238 O 238 O 238 O 238 O 240 0 240 0O 240 0O 240 0O 240 0 240 O 
Repairer ae f es 238/ & 238/ & 238/ & 238/ & 238/ & 238/ & 240/ & 240/ & 240/ & 240/ & 240/ & 240/ & 
245/6 245/6 245/6 245/6 245/6 245/6 248/6 248/6 248/6 248/6 248/6 248/6 
Spotter : Ht ne 260 0O 260 0O 260 0O 260 0 260 0O 260 0O 264 0O 264 0O 264 0O 264 0 264 0 264 0 
Other adults | a AN PB EI LY 223 0 225580 223 O 2255n0 223 0O 224 O 224 0O 224 0O 224 0O 224 O 224 0 
Footwear—Manufacture— 
Adult female are ap 243 6 243 6 243 6 243 6 243 6 243 6 247 O 247 O 247 O 247 0O 247 0O 247 0O 
Millinery— 


Milliner ve 5¢ ss 245 6 245 6 245 6 245 6 245 6 245 6 248 6 248 6 248 6 248 6 248 6 248 6 
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SECTION LX.—continued. 
MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT FFMALES: 31st DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31sT DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 


31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 
a 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
s.0a s. a. Sed Sod pec! Seonds s. a s. a. s. a s. a s. d s. a 


TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR—continued. 


oo 











Order dressmaking— | 


Cutter — os ae me 333 O 333 O 333 O 335000 33300 333 O 345 O 345 345 345 0 345 345 O 
Machinist .. 26; oe 260 0 260 0 260 0O 260 O 260 0O 260 0O | 264 0 264 0 264 0 264 O 264 0 264 0O 
Order tailoring (men’s)— 
Coat machinist or table hand .. 268 O 268 O 268 O 268 O 268 O 268 O PA RYE 273 O 273080 273 O 273 O 273 O 
Cutter ny an an 347 O 347 0 347 0 347 0 347 0 347 O 360 O 360 0 360 O 360 O 360 O 360 O 
Tailoress 310 O 310 O 310 O 310 O 310 O 310 O 319 O 319 O 319 O 319 O 319 O 319 O 
Trouser machinist or table hand 249 6 249 6 249 6 249 6 249 6 249 6 25280 252 6 252580 252-06 252586 252.76 
Ready made clothing (men’s)— 
Coat machinist or ae hand .. 253 O 253000 2535.0 253 0 253200 2535580 257,00 257 O 251120 251070 257-0 257 O 
Cutter ane i 316 6 316 6 316 6 316 6 316 6 316 6 326 6 326 6 326 6 326 6 326 6 326 6 
Examiner Aa 25300 253 0O 253080 253 0 253 0 25380 257 O 257.0 251-10 257 O 257 O 257 O 
Hand sewer of buttons. a 227 O 2210 227 O 227 O 227 O 2212.0 228 O 228 O 228 O 228 O 228 O 228 O 
Head of table oe a 260 0 260 O 260 O 260 O 260 0 260 O 264 0 264 0 264 O 264 O 264 O 264 O 
Presser 294 6 294 6 294 6 294 6 294 6 294 6 302 6 302 6 302 6 302 6 302 6 302 6 
Trouser machinist or table hand 247 6 247 6 247 6 247 6 247 6 247 6 250 6 250 6 250 6 250 6 250 6 250 6 
Ready made his cia kT 
Cutter a a6 268 O 268 O 268 O 268 O 268 O 268 O pyey AY) PHY SAY) 273 O 273 (OO 273 O 273 O 
Examiner... on ve 253 0 255 255200 253 50 PERI AY) 253.0 251 30 257 0O 257 O 257 O 257-0 2572.0 
Finisher = 253.0 253000 253 O 253.0 253.00 253 O 2 Oo 257 O 251220 257.0 257 O 257 O 
Hand sewer of buttons, etc... 221 0 22120 227 O 2210 227 O 227 O 228 O 228 O 228 O 228 O 228 O 228° 0 
Head of table ae 260 0 260 0O 260 0O 260 O 260 O 260 0O 264 0 264 0 264 0O 264 0O 264 0 264 0O 
Table hand or machinist i 2532.0 253200 25320 253-60 253540 2530 2120 257 O 251 257 O BEE 251220 
Presser ; a 253 0 253 0O 25350 253000 253 0 253 O 257 O 2510 257 O 257 O 251,00 257 20 
Other adults = ae 223750 223 O 223 O 223 O 223 0 223 O 224 0 224 0 224 O 224 0 224 O 224 0 
Textiles—Cotton mills— 
Spinner oh at a 238 O 238 O 229 3 23280 238 O 240 0 240 O 234 6 234 6 240 O 
Winder and/or reeler .. o 238 O 238 O 229: 3 232 6 238 O 240 0O 240 234 234 6 240 0O 





De a 
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SECTION LX.—continued. 
MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT FEMALES: 31ST DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31sT DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 


ne 








31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.} Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Saad Sie. Ohms Saad Sed. S and. Sond Sand. Sand. ‘Sarah. s. d Sraed: 





TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR—continued. 


Textiles—Knitting mills— 


Examiner .. a ae 238 O 238 O 236 3 252040 | 238 O 240 O 240 0O 239 O 234 6 ] 240 0O 
Finisher a A os 238 O 238 O 236003 232 6 238 O 240 O 240 O 239 O 234 6 240 0O 
Grader ae a oe 238 O 238 O 236 3 25280 [ 232 1 238 O 240 0O 240 0O 239 9 234 6 234 1 240 0O 
Knitter e fe aye 238 O 238 O 236.3 232510 238 O 240 O 240 0O 239 9 234 6 240 O 
Machinist .. Rr 242 6 242 6 240 9 PRE SLY 242 6 244 6 244 6 244 3 239 O 244 6 
Welter and/or overlocker a 242 6 242 6 240 9 237 O || 242 6 244 6 244 6 244 3 239 O || 244 6 
Textiles—Woollen mills— 
Gill box attendant ae Sie 238 O 238 O l 232080 25610 238 O 240 O 240 0 |) 234 6 240 0O 240 O 
Mender : a es 243 O 243 O 224 3 PRY ES 243 O 243 O 245 0O 245 0 234 6 239 6 245 O 245 0 
Weaver te = a 247 0O 247 O 241 6 247 O 247 O 250 O 250 0O cz 244 6 250 O 250 O 
Winder ae a ~ 238 O 238 O | || 232 6 238 O 238 O 240 0O 240 0 |) L| 234 6 240 0O 240 0O 


Foop, DRINK AND TOBACCO. 


a a a ea (ane reece ener cen 


Biscuit and cake making— 


Adult female ae ae 249 0O 240 6 231 9 246 9 231 7 220 6 251" 6 243 6 239500 249 9 242 1 220 6 
Cereals, condiments, etc.— 

General factory hand .. re 249 0O 238 O PRYS SI) 235 O 231 a7 240 6 259 O 240 0O 235101 237 O 242 1 242 6 
Confectionery— 

General hand ue ar 245 O 234 5 239 6 246 9 25a 239 8 249 0 236 8 244 0 249 9 242 1 241 11 
Jam, fruit and vegetable coring 

General hand = 236/6 & 236/6 & 23202 236/6 & 2315 e7 236/6 & 238/6 & 238/6 & 235014 238/6 & 235507 238/6 & 

240/6 240/6 240/6 240/6 242/6 242/6 242/6 242/6 

Meat preserving— 

General hand wi ar 248 3 284 3 255 0 224 6 ae ne 250 9 291 3 255 0 224 6 
Pastrycooking— 

Packer ee a ae 279 O 228 O 238 O 253 3 239 1 281 6 229 O 242 6 263 6 251 Ae 

Pastrycook .. a as 327 O 281 6 ae 264 9 259.7) 300 6 329 6 288 6 a 270 3 276 1 308 6 
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SECTION LX.—continued. 
MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT FEMALES: 31ST DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31st DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 


——— eel 

















31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
sa. Soma. s. d s. snd. s. 4. s. a s. s. a s. @. s. d s. @. 


SAWMILLING, FURNITURE, ETC. 


nnn et EaEEEEE EEE ann nan ea Ul 


Furniture— 
Carpet sewer me ee 250 6 244 6 oe 241 6 248 7 250 O 256 0O 247 6 Se 244 6 Pay Sous | 253.0 
Machinist (bedding) .. ae 248 6 240 6 238 6 2370 248 7 246 0O 253 O 243 6 243 O 240 6 252 el. 249 0 





i —————— 





PAPER, PRINTING, ETC. 


Sn ET SSS SG SE 


Printing—General— 


Bookbinder .. oD seni eeob7 Oto 245/6 to 233/ to 242/6 to 246/6 to 251/ to 254/6 to 248/6 to 236/ to 245/6 to 249/6 to 254/ to 
254/6 248/6 236/ 245/6 249/6 254/ 257/6 251/6 239/ erie 252/6 257/ 
Cardboard box machinist Fc 247 0 241 O 228 6 238 0 242 O 246 6 250 0 244 0 23126 241 245 0 249 6 
General hand : ae 237 O 231 O 218 6 228 0 232 0 236 6 239 0 233 M 220 6 228 0 234 0 238 6 
Packer a a ec 244/ & 238/ & 225/6 & 235/ & 239/ & 243/6 & 246/ & 240/ & 227/6 & 237/ & 241/ & 245/6 & 
245/6 239/6 27) 236/6 240/6 245/ 247/6 241/6 229] 238/6 242/6 247/ 
Paper pattern making. . ve 25120 231 O 218 6 228 O 25270 236 6 239 30 233 0 220 6 230 O 234 0 238 6 
Printing machine feeder aC 251 6 245 6 233 0 242 6 246 6 251750 254 6 248 6 236 O 245 6 249 6 254 0 





a 





OO 


OTHER MANUFACTURING. 


Leather goods—Manufacture— 


Leather handbags, etc. me 359 O 351 O 334 0 347 0 246 7 358 0 365 0 357 O 340 O 353 0 250 7 364 O 
Pharmaceutical PEEPGIEUORS 

Filler on 250 0O 270 6 a Re 224 1 279 6 255 a0 270 6 ve ay 242 1 285 6 

General hand a eye 250 O 235 6 a , 224 | PEE 25500 2352.6 as az 242 1 233 6 
Potteries— 

Adult female Se: ae 250 6 219 6 237 6 228 O 224 1 oe 253 0 219 6 241 O 229 6 226 1 
Rubber goods— 

Adult female ae oes 231 O 225 0 224 6 222 0 226 0 a 232 O 226 0 227 O 223.0 227 O 
Soap— 

General hand xe ne 245 0 238 O pyle) 235000 234 1 en 249 6 240 0O 235 10 237.00 PRY LA | 


en. ares 
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SECTION [X.—continued. 
MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT FEMALES: 31ST DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31st DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 


31st December, 1962. | 31st December, 1963. 
ti aa eee ee eee 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. || Sydney. |Melbourne. Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
CB! s. a. s. a Soe: Soma: Soa: Sd Sad. oat Se edt. Seana s. a. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 


SR — 


Air transport— 





Air hostess(a) ae es 312/ to 312/ to 312/10 312/ to 312/to 312/ to 322/ to 322/ to 322/ to 322/ to 322/ to 322/ to 

364/6 364/6 364/6 364/6 364/6 364/6 379/6 379/6 379/6 379/6 379/6 379/6 
Clerk(d) ae are oe 263/7 to 263/7 to 263/7 to 263/7 to 263/7 to 263/7 to || 288/1 to 288/1 to 288/1 to 288/1 to 288/1 to 288/1 to 

321/4 321/4 321/4 321/4 321/4 321/4 338/1 338/1 338/1 338/1 338/ 1 338/1 > 

Post office— a 

Monitor(c) .. Ae oe 314 5 314 5 5140675 314 5 314 5 314 5 324 9 324 9 324 9 324 9 324 9 324 9 g 
Phonogram operator(c i 250 9 250 9 250 9 250 9 250 9 250 9 254 11 254 11 254 11 254 11 254 11 254 11 Fy 
Telephonist .. ee -. 14250 9 |d250 9 |d250 9 |d250 9 |1e250 9 |e250 9 d254 11 |d254 11 |d254 11 |d254 11 |e25411 |e 254 11 g 
Typist, grade I.(c) a fn 250 9 250 9 250 9 250 9 250 9 250 9 2 255 0 255070 255 0 255700 2550 


Railway refreshment services— 


Canteen hand : aemOh 235 0 253 aae 2330 241 7 “ Syeieee PRED AY 258 8 236 6 245 7 
7| 
Cook oF ae as 278/ to 241/ to 286 7 241/ to 254 1 os 285/6 to 244/ to Pat Boy 4 | 245/6 to Pan ai | 
299 265/6 261/ 308/6 270/6 267/6 
Pantrymaid .. ae ae job Ie 235 0 2OSuee PEEL AY 224 1 ye 2O0rs) 237 0 258 8 236 6 226 1 
Waitress Xe oH at 266/ to 2355080 247 9 2335040 7 Rye / as 272/6 to 237 0 2523 236 6 238 7 
274/6 282/ 


Shipping offices— 
Clerk seh 256/2to 256/2 to 256/2 to 256/2 to 256/2 to 256/2 to 260/ to 260/ to 260/ to 260/ to 260/ to 260/ to 
305/ 305/ 305/ 305/ 305/ 305/ 313/10 313/10 313/10 313/10 313/10 313/10 


Tramway and buses— 


Conductress be .. 1S 332 & 316/6 & | 322/6to cag 25 eel of f 338/ & 319/6 & 328/6 to ne PES | 
351/ 335/ 334/ 359/ 340/ 341/ 


(a) Duty hours shall not exceed (i) 11 in any one day; (ii) 48 in any one week; (iii) 80 in any two weeks. (5) 374 hours. (c) 363 hours. (d) 34 hours in main 
exchange, 36 hours in suburban exchanges. (e) 36 hours. (f) Motor bus conductress only. 
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SECTION [X.—continued. 
Mintmum Rates oF WAGE—ADULT FEMALES: 31sT DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31st DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 





31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 








Industry and Occupation. Sydney. |Melbourne.} Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
s. d Sod. . ca: Sie. Ss. a Sse: S04 s. d Sia: S04 grid. gd 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE. 
| ! 
Oil stores— 
Clerk 251/6 to 251/6 to 251/6 to 251/6 to 251/6 to 251/6 to 251/6 to 251/6 to 251/6 to 251/6 to 251/6to | 251/6to 
336/6 336/6 336/6 336/6 336/6 336/6 336/6 336/6 336/6 336/6 336/6 336/6 < 
Retail butchers— y 
Cashier 284 O 278 O 265 6 275 0O 274 #1 260 6 290 O 284 O PHINE (6 281 O 21008 261 O Z 
Retail stores— S 
Calculating machine operator . oH by 1s) 281 9 Z1d 36 2719 Dash 255/6 to 278 O 288 6 283 O 271 9 213 ie g 
273 
Clerk 212556 274 6 268 O 259 6 264 1 cia 21520 280 3 275156 259 6 266 1 es to 
Departmental manageress 318/6 to 280/6 & 272/6 & 290/6 & 330/ to 286/9 & 277/ & 297/6 & 
429/ 364/ 395/ 426/6 444/ 371/3 403/3 439/6 
Ledger machine operator 275 281 9 275 6 271 9 PAA S| Se 278 O 8 83 271 9 Ps | as 
3 2 
Shop assistant— 
Confectionery 272 6 250 0O 252 255.86 269 1 230 6 279 6 2530073 256 7 259.55 ph aes | 231 6 
Drapery 332 6 357 6 354 4 259/6 & 269 1 311/6 to 335 O 363 6 362 6 264/ & 271 1 313/6 to 
346/3 371/6 352/3 379/6 
Switchboard attendant 2120 279 3 253 O 265 9 271 240/6 to 215-20 285 6 258 6 265 9 21304 | 242/6 to 
258/ | 262/ 
Wholesale Warehouses— | 
Adult female ; 265 O 274/9 & 255 0O 254 9 250) wi 240 6 PAB ais 280/9 & 260 6 258 9 266 1 242 6 
366/6 374/6 
Wool stores— 
Clerk 251/8 to 251/8 to 251/8 to 251/8 to 251/8 to 251/8 to 265/4 to 265/4 to 265/4 to 265/4 to 265/4 to 265/4 to 
310/11 310/11 310/11 310/11 310/11 310/11 334/ 334/ 334/ 334/ 334/ 334/ 
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SECTION [X.—continued. 


MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT FEMALES: 31ST DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31st DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 
I 


31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 








Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 


Industry and Occupation. 


re | eS | |S | LS ee ES | 


PuBLIC AUTHORITY (N.E.I.) AND COMMUNITY AND BUSINESS SERVICES. 


Commonwealth Public Service(a)— 


Accounting machinist, grade I... 250 9 250 9 250 9 250 9 250 9 250 9 255480 25500 255500 255580 2550 255550 

Accounting machinist, grade III. 358 1 358 1 358o51 358 1 358 1 358 1 He). | 375 373 1 3731 2 Rie) | 373.1 

Typist _ me ne 250 9 250 9 250 9 250 9 250 9 290 | ee Pe py MY 255 0 255-0 255.20 255-0 

Stenographer, grade I. 284 10 284 10 294 10 284 10 284 10 284 10 292 6 292 6 292 6 292 6 292 6 292 6 

Hospitals— ; 

Cook 340/ & 264/6 to 268/ & 250/9 to 279/1 to | 1259/to |; 373/ & 269/6 to 275/6 & 255/9 to 287/1 to | 1262/9to 
355/ 286/3 277/ 261/9 314/1 320/9 | 403/ 293/3 284/6 265/ 325 330/9 

Housemaid .. 259 6 246 3 245 0 eh 244 1 1242 3 || 282 6 249 3 249 6 chores 252-1 1244 6 

Kitchenmaid 259 6 251 O 245 0 oer & 244 1 2420S | 282 6 255 0O 249 6 et 25200 1244 6 

3 

Laundry worker 259 6 249 0 245 0 244 O 243 1 1242 3 |, 287 6 252 O 249 6 246 6 247 1 1244 6 

Nurse 354/6 to 512720 274/6 & 290/9 to 326/7 to 349/3 to | 357/ to 321 6 282/ & 298/6 to 338/7 to 363/6 to 
440/ 282/ 302/3 384/1 368/9 | 4442/6 290/6 311/3 402/1 391/ 

Nursing aide 265/ to 259/3 & 241 O 241/ & Zier 279559 267/6 to 263/3 & 245 6 244/ & 278 7 286 6 
297/6 265/9 248/6 300/ 270/9 252 

Wardsmaid . 259 6 246 3 245 0O hie 244 1 1242 3 282 6 249 3 249 6 med ye 252 1 1244 6 

Washing machine attendant 259 6 21503 245 0 244 0 255k 1261 3 292 6 278 3 249 6 246 6 260 7 1265 3 


(a) 36} hours a week. 





(7) 374 hours a week. 
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SECTION [X.—continued. 
MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE—ADULT FEMALES: 31ST DECEMBER, 1962, AND 31sT DECEMBER, 1963—continued. 








31st December, 1962. 31st December, 1963. 
Industry and Occupation. 
Sydney. |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Sydney. |Melbourne.} Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
we | | ee 
Ss id: Ss: da. Siar a: Sera: s. a. cod. Sid: s. ad. Se Gin ee Sse, Ss29d: S.00d: 





























AMUSEMENT, HOTELS, PERSONAL SERVICE, ETC. 
Note.—The rates of wage shown for employees in boarding houses, hotels and restaurants represent the minimum amounts payable where board and lodging are not provided, 





Boarding houses— 


Cook ae ahi 5 268/ to 250/6 to 270/6 & 247/3 to 262/7 to 260/6 to 270/6 to 254/6 to 278/ & 251/3ito 272/1 to 268/6 to 
296/6 266 290/ 265/ 301/1 281/ 299/ 271/ 299/6 270/ 313/1 293/ 
Housemaid .. a ve 256 6 235 0O 236 0 232 O 249 7 238 6 259 O 2310 239 6 234 0 254 7 242 6 
Waitress ee Me sie 256 6 2351020 236 O 234 0O 249 7 234 0O 259 O 237 O 239 6 236 0 254 7 242 6 
Cleaners— | | 
Office cleaner (day) .. ale 264/ & 291 6 241 O 212 20 246 1 265 O 266/6 & 291 6 245 6 226 6 250 1 269 O 
267]/ 269/6 
Commercial broadcasting— 
Announcer .. oe oF 362/ & 344/ & 349/ & 349/ & 344 0 = 362/ & 344/ & 349/ & 349/ to 344 0O 
387/6 387/6 374/6 374/6 387/6 387/6 374/6 374/6 
Hairdressing— 
Hairdresser .. Ave ote 295 0 248 6 301 6 310 6 292-61 289 6 297 6 260 9 312 O 320 O 294 1 296 6 | 
Hotels— 
Barmaid ce Ny a 2720 338 O 253 6 337 6 362 9 270 O 2710 343 O 258 6 343 O 371 6 2750 
Cook fe Ss re 259/6 to 253/6 to 274/ to 252/ to 262/7 to 257/6 to 263/6 to 257/6 to 281/6 to 256/ to 276/1 to 261/6 to 
353/6 347/6 286/ 302/ 301/1 351/6 366/6 360/6 294/6 311/ 313/1 364/6 
Housemaid .. we ae 243 O 237 O 239 6 230 6 249 7 241 O 245 0O 239 O 244 0O 232 6 254 7 243 O 
Kitchenmaid ee ne 239 O 233 O 239 6 230 6 249 7 237 O 241 O 235 0 244 0O 232 6 254 7 239 O 
Waitress are me ae 243 O 237 O 239 6 231 6 249 7 241 O 245 0O 239 O 244 O 233 6 254 7 243 O 
Laundries— 
Ironer ae es ae 242 3 230 O 231 6 ee. 224 1 2210 2550 237 O 235 0 aessre 241 #1 22a 0 
Washing machine attendant... 246 6 297 231 6 290 6 224 1 232 6 260 6 311-6 Sele 298 6 246 1 234 
Other adult .. or, ws 242 3 221 231086 242 6 224 1 221000 295.6 227 235.0 245 6 241 1 222 O 
Restaurants— 
Cook (single) os oe 279 6 266 O 269 6 256 0 215° 260 6 287 O 21 1ae0 271 eu 260 0O 288 7 268 6 
Pantrymaid .. ee =e 256 O 233 O 235 0O 230 6 24 ou 238 6 261 6 235080 238 6 232 6 2521 242 6 
Waitress ane ue xe 256 O 237 O 235 O Zaz 249 7 234 0 261 6 239 O 238 6 234 6 254 7 242 6 
Theatres— 
Ticket seller(a) os re 254/ & 254/ & 25120 254/ & 254/ & 254/ & 258/ & 258/ & 256 6 258/ & 258/ & 258/ & 
259/9 259/9 259/9 259/9 259/9 263/9 263/9 263/9 263/9 263/9 
Usher, ticket taker, etc.(a) ae 248/3 & 248/3 & 245 3 248/3 & 248/3 & 248/3 & 251/3 & 251/3 & 249 9 251/3 & 251/3 & 251/3 & 
254/ 254/ 254/ 254/ 254/ 258/ 258/ 258/ 258/ 258/ 
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(a) 36 hours a week. 
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SECTION X. 
COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE RATES—1923 TO 1964. 


The following tables show the basic weekly wage rates prescribed for adult 
males and adult females under periodical decisions of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration and the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission. 


The rates of wage shown include ‘‘ Powers 3s.” (or the equivalent thereof) 
and “ Prosperity ” loadings, where applicable, and the 10 per cent. reduction 
operative from February, 1931 to May, 1934. They also include automatic 
variations in accordance with quarterly changes in retail price index numbers: 
to August, 1953. Since then the rates have been declared as a result of an 
inquiry. The amount /egally payable in any specific instance must be determined 
by reference to the appropriate award. 


The rates generally were operative from the beginning of the first pay- 
period commencing in the month shown or commencing on or after the date 
shown. 


COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE RATES: CAPITAL CITIES. 


ADULT MALES, 





Date Operative, Sydney. | youre, | Brisbane. | Adelaide.| Perth. | Hobart. | ,5iX,. 
1923— CBAS OS Sod. s. d. S. d. s. d, s. d. 
February afc 82 6 82 0 132800 |ae76erO 13526 81 6 80 6 
May ... ee . 81 6 73 6} 79 6 74 +O $3570 e: 
August .. ae 86 6 87 6 75 0} 84 O 79 6 87 6 85 0 
November ae 89 0 91 6 76 0; 85 6! 78 O| 89 O 87 6 
1924— 
February me 87 0 87 6 77 6| 84 0} 76 0}; 89 6 85 0 
May... ae 86 0 85 6 77 +O Pr 78 +O 84 6 
August .. ae 85 6 85 0 fou0 5 .O5e06 78 6 88 6 84 0 
November ns 84 6 84 6 . 84 0 79 +O 88 0 83 0 
1925— 
February Ne 85 0 84 0 74 0} 83 6 79 6 87 0 83 6 
May... ne 86 0 85 6 75 0} 85 0O 81 0 a 84 6 
August .. oe 87 0 87 0 76 6 87256 82 6 ‘s 85 6 
November ve 88 0 87 6 Piss OslnreO.O 81 0 85 6 86 0 
1926— 
February oe 89 6 5 78 6 85 6 1126 86 0 86 6 
May... ne 90 6 88 6 82 0| 86 6 81 6 89 0 88 0 
August .. 5 92 6 92 0 i 89 6 84 0 90 6 
November eee 91 6 89 0 82 6; 85 6 81 6 88 6 88 6 
1927— 
February we Ae 88 6 83 0; 84 6 80 0 87 0 88 6 
May. ore 90 6 87 6 80 6 86 0 3 86 6 87 6 
August . 89 6 87 0 78 6 a 80 6 85 6 86 6 
November 90 6 90 0 79 6} 88 O 79 6 85 0 88 0O 
1928— 
February 93 0 89 6 80 6); 87 0 80 0 84 0 89 6 
May... te 91 6 88 0 79 6 87 6 ss 82 6 88 O 
August .. Sc 92 0 87 6 = A 84 0 83 0 HY 
November ste 90 6 86 0 79 0} 85 O 85 0 82 6 87 0 
1929— 
February Ss 91 O ss 80 0); 84 0O - 83 0 
May... ie 95 0 89 6 81 6 88 0 86 0 86 0 90 6 
August .. vs 94 6 90 0 80 6); 88 6 86 6 835 6 » 
November oe 95 0 Ax a 85 6 86 0 cn 
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SECTION X.—continued., 
COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE RATES: CAPITAL CITIES—continued. 





ADULT MALES, 
Date O i Mel- i i Six 
perative. Sydney. Ey Brisbane. | Adelaide.| Perth. Hobart. Capitals. 
s. d ey! s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d eC! 
1930— 
February - 95 6 90 0 81 0; 87 0 83 6 86 6 90 6 
May... ae 92 0 86 0 77 6) 84 O 82 6| 84 0} 87 0 
August .. ate 91 O|; 85 6 73 O} 82 6 82 0 - 86 0 
November Ae 88 0; 83 O 70 6| 78 O 79 Oj; 82 O! 8 O 
1931— 
February (a) a 76 6] 70 2 60 9| 66 2 66 2 70 2 AML | 
May... oe 74 3 68 5 ee 64 4 66 7| 6810; 69 4 
August .. aye 72 11 65 8 60 4; 62 1 65 8 67 1 67 6 
November s% 70 8 63 5 58 6; 58 1 62.1 64 4) 65 3 
1932— 
February ws 68 10 - os ep 60 9); 64 10 64 4 
May... me Pa 63 11 5 58 11 61 8 65 3 64 10 
August .. a 68 5 63 O Sie a seenG ee 65 8 63 11 
November we 67 6] 61 8 S60 Sila oi oe 59 5 64 4 63 O 
1933— 
February we 66 7} 60 4 5510s ous 58 1 63°25 61 8 
May... He 6710 |} 63 4 59 4] 59 2 59 9! 6410] 64 2 
August .. os 66 11 62.55 58 10 Ps 58 10/ 63 10| 63 4 
November ae a 62 10 mS HER Bl Ss amr | 60 3 63 11 > 
1934— 
February She om 63 4 a 60 2 59 3 6410} 63 9 
May (a) ae 67 0} 64 O 61 0} t64 O 66 0} t67 O 65 0 
June... ae 68 0 on 62 0/| t65 O 3 ee 66 0 
September ae -" a <0 tT; 68 O/| Tf ,, a 
December ee ”? ”? 29 rT ” 9? t ”? ”? 
1935— 
March .. we me 66 0 3 Tes 2 t69 0 93 
June one ee ” 99 99 +E ” ” ”? 
September ee 99 99 +P) »” 99 9 ”? 
December ate 70 O oe 64 0! 67 O - 68 O 
1936— 
March ee ee ” ” ” ” 99 ” 99 
June ee ee FE) 99 ”» >? ” ” ”? 
September oe ms > 9 9 92 9 ” 
December ee oe 69 O 66 0/| 69 O 71 +O a 7 
1937— 
March .. ee ” 9 ” ” ED +e) 70 0 
June... ate (Perit) a 68 0 Pe “. “ 3 
July (a) oe (oO 12 20 TimOce sO m0) 2 Onl aetz Oo 73 0 
September re Pe 73 0 1OmOl lee boro i350 73 O es 
October (a) oe 78 O 1G Onis SO lS Onto Or ete 20 75 0 
December ae a 77 O 74 0}; 74 0 = 76 0 
1938— 
March .. ae 79 O = <5 75 0| 74 0] 76 O 77 +O 
June... ae a ae 75 0 o 75 0 a 99 
September we 80 0}; 78 O i 76 O| 76 O 7 ” 
December ae 81 0O 79 0 o a Pe a 78 O 
1939— 
March ee ee ” ” 9 29 ” ” ” 
June... at, 82 0}; 81 0 HAA) EE SU ee ee Ui eras a 1 79 0 
September ote 81 0 o 76 0 Pe ee - as 
December ae 82 0 80 0 * 77 O = or . 
1940— 
February ais PR 81 0 77 +0 a s 78 O 80 0 
May... ae 83 0 82 0 78 0O| 78 O o. rs a 
August .. as 85 0 84 0 79 0| 80 O| 79 O 80 0 82 0 
November a = ms oe a 80 0 81 0 83 0 


(a) Rates declared subsequent to an inquiry. t Except in special cascs these rates were subject 
to graduated deductions so that the increase granted in May, 1934, was, in effect, introduced in stages 
over the succeeding twelve months. 
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SECTION X.—continued. 
COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE RATES: CAPITAL CITIES—continued. 
ADULT MALES. 








Date Operative. Sydney. peace Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. Hobart. Gasiiic 
s. d. s. d s. d s. a s. d. soo. s. d. 
1941— 
February ye 88 0 86 0 82 0 82 0 81 90 83 0 85 0 
May... ave » 87 0 83 0 83 0 82.0 84 0 86 0 
August .. ae 89 0 = a 84 0 85 0 oe 
November ote Ae 88 0 84 0 84 0 85 0 es 87 0 
1942— 
February aye 91 O 89 0 86 0 86 O 86 O 87 0 88 0 
May... ee 93 0 92 0 88 0 88 O 87 0 88 0 90 0 
August .. ee 95 0 94 0 89 0}; 91 O 89 0 91 O 93 0 
November oe 97 O 97 0O 91 O 93 O 91 O 92 0 95 0 
1943— 
February aie 98 0 98 0 >. Pa 92 0 94 0 96 0 
May exe $36 99 2”? 92 0 99 9 99 99 
August .. ent OOmO 99 0 94 0 94 0 94 0 95 0 98 0 
November fe 99 0 98 0 93 0 - - - 97 0 
1944— 
February te PA 97 0 - 93 O 93 0 94 0 96 0 
May ee OG 9 ” ” 29 ” > ” 
August .. oe - 98 0 a a a 93 0 a 
November ae a as oo o 94 0 94 0 3 
1945— 
February ee ” ” re) ” 93 0 ” ” 
May... Ae 98 0 Pe x a - 93 0 Ab 
August oe oie ” 9 29 99 94 0 ” ” 
November AC 99 0 os - a - 94 0 . 
1946— 
February ave a a es 94 0 ae 95 0 “5 
May... ane 3 . 94 0 am oe oe 97 0 
August .. el eLOOsEO 99 0 - 95 0 95 0 96 0 98 0 
November weOle © Pa a - a 97 0 ss 
December (a) .. | 108 O|} 106 O] 101 0} 102 O| 102 0} 103 0} 105 O 
1947— 
February oe as 107 0; 103 O e 103 0| 104 0 | 106 0 
May... ot 08-0 a 104 0} 103 O Pe = 3 
August .. aes ne 108 O A 104 0| 104 0] 105 0} 107 O 
November .. | 112 0}| 109 0] 105 0} 106 0] 106 0} 107 0 | 109 O 
1948— 
February .. | 114 0] 113 0] 107 O| 108 0} 107 0| 110 0} 111 O 
May... eli GuaOnielhsscO) lim Onlel iter On| o1lO sOmehi2. 1 Ona 45 O 
August .. .. | 120 0] 117 0] 113 Of 114 Of 112 0}; 115 0} 116 O 
November wlio? 0 1120 20 4115 0. 10116008) 9116000) 1) 1189.08) 7119220 
1949— 
February .. | 124 0] 123 01 118 0] 119 Of; 118 OO} 121 0 | 122 O 
May 12720070125 Onl 19' 0511290710120 Onin 124-00 1124-00 
August 13097079128 001 122, 2071-124..0 1126...0 | 127 Onlel27 20 
November 132 0/| 130 0} 125 0] 126 0] 129 0} 128 0} 129 O 
1950— 
February eats Soe Oni 134001127 018129 20 1151900 18 ts lee O nile loo e.0 
May... Wel sO BOLtel 3) Ollel zo Onlel Suc Oui 1330 135 0 
August .. .. | 142 0] 140 O]| 132 0} 134 O| 136 0} 135 O | 138 O 
November .. | 146 O| 143 O|] 135 0] 137 O| 139 O]| 139 O | 142 0 
December (a) .. | 165 O| 162 O| 154 0] 158 O]| 160 0} 160 O |} 162 0 
1951— 
February .. | 173 0] 170 O| 159 0} 166 0] 166 0} 165 O | 169 O 
May... .. | 180 O| 177 O| 166 0] 171 OO] 176 0} 173 O | 176 O 
August .. .. | 193 0}| 189 0] 175 O]| 184 O]| 188 OO} 187 O | 189 O 
November .. | 207 0| 199 0] 185 0] 195 0} 197 0} 199 O | 200 0 


(a) Rates declared subsequent to an inquiry. 
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SECTION X.—continued. 


COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE RATES: CAPITAL CITIES—continued. 
ADULT MALES. 


Date Operative. Sydney. Rea Brishane.|Adelaide.| Perth. | Hobart. Pa 
sa. ed. s. a s. d s. d s. d. s. d. 
1952— 
February .. | 216 0] 209 0} 199 0} 205 0} 205 0} 208 OO} 210 O 
May ae BW 223) tOsle 22 Olle 207 Onl ee lee ries 140807 le214-0001-2 tomo 
August .. we 235n5 Ol 2240 ieee OU lezea as Ouleeee nO ileeeeonOnleee iO 
November aie 237 O| 228 O|} 216 O| 229 O| 228 O| 230 0} 231 O 
1953— 
February a 2382007] e229 On 215) 20) eae ee Orie 20 2017252080425 1a O 
May aS ae 241 081 232)70) | 207-0; 228) 607123120. 1-239) 01-234 0 
August(a) .. | 243 O} 235 0} 218 O| 231 O| 236 O| 242 O| 236 O 
1956— 
June(b) .. 253100110245 07 228) 0) le 24l) 20-16 246 70 1252) 051 246-0 
1957— 
15th May(d) .. | 263 Oj} 255 O| 238 O| 251 OO} 256 O}| 262 O| 256 O 
1958— 
21st May(d) .. | 268 OO] 260 O]| 243 O| 256 O| 261 O| 267 O|} 261 O 
1959— 
11th June(d) eee 3 On le2 oO 25S Oule27 1G | 27 GmOnie2s2 7 tOnle2 7080 
1961— 
7th July(d) .. | 295 0O]| 287 0] 270 OO} 283 O}| 288 O| 294 0. 288 O 
1964— 
19th June(d) - 315 O | 307 0} 290 0O| 303 .0 | 308 O/| 314 O| 308 O 





ADULT FEMALES. 





s. a. s. d s. d. s. d. Sc: sie: s. d. 
1950— 
December(bd) Pets On lel 21 67 its6. dear | 61202 Or 12058. 001 2h 16 
1951— 
February a el eGeltele7 60111 Sen O i246 124). eli29) Oc s26n76 
May... ess OU RIS 2enOae 124 iGulnizee Orel S2sOnlehzomiOnlelozaO 
August .. .. | 144 6| 141 6] 131 0} 138 O| 141 0] 140 O} 141 6 
November .. | 155 O| 149 O| 138 6] 146 O| 147 6] 149 0] 150 O 
1952— 
February Pein h620 0) 171566. 1) 14970.) 153 76) 153) 6) 156 40) 2157.6 
May... .. | 167 0| 159 O| 155 0} 158 O}| 160 6]| 160 6] 162 O 
August .. .. | 176 O| 168 O| 159 6)| 168 O|} 166 6] 166 6] 170 O 
November UN eeGul alle OnlnlO2etOslel TiO. ely lewOulm coroner yoe10 
1953— 
February well 78 06117196). 161-9071168- 6 0hel 6 191740 1d 20 
May... Peel SOmeGr nly 4ueOs el 62 a6: erviomO nly 51 Onlmelo rr On tes 26 
August(a) Pearl OSD eeOn lol 768NO 16S nO leis seeOn hia eeO | el OlenGol ki7 oO 
1956— 
June(b) .. .. | 189 6 | 183 6] 171 0] 180 6] 184 6| 189 O} 184 6 
1957— 
15th May(b) .. | 197 0] 191 0| 178 6| 188 0} 192 O0| 196 6} 192 O 
1958— 
21st May(b) .. | 201 0] 195 0}| 182 0] 192 0] 195 6| 200 0} 195 6 
1959— 
11th June(d) eee 1 Onl 206.10) el 930 6 e205 On 20708 O lee hleaGs|e207.20 
1961— 
7th July(b) _. | 221 01] 215 0| 202 6/| 212 0| 216 0O| 220 6| 216 O 
1964— 
19th June(b) Nene 236070 250MO a2 hy Osle2ed Onl 25160) e255 Onl 2o 20 





(a) Automatic quarterly adjustments discontinued. (b) Rates declared subsequent to an inquiry. 
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SECTION X.—continued. 


COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE RATES: TERRITORIES. 
AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY. 





Date Operative. ia Shs Date Operative. eee Se 
s. d. s $0 a: s. d. 
1950— 1953— 
December(a) .. 165 0 23 February 235 0 176 0 
1951— May .. 235500 176 0 
February ae 174 0 130 6 August(b) 238 0 178 6 
May .. - 180 0O 135 O ||1956— 
August aw 192 0 144 0 June(a) 248 0 186 0 
November ors 206 0 154 6 ||1957— 
1952— 15th May(a) oe 258 0O 193 6 
February se 217 O 162 6 ||1958— 
May .. as 9a AY) 165 6 21st May(a) a 263 0 197 0 
August ets 234 0 175 6 ||1959— 
November aC 236 O 177 O 11th June(a) ae 278 0 208 6 
1961— 
7th July(a) oes 290 0O 217 6 
1964— 
19th June(a) ore 310 0 23240 
NORTHERN TERRITORY.(C) 
Adult Males. Adult Females. 
Date Operative. Date Operative. 
a Darwin. | Soh : Darwin. | South 
Parallel(d) Parallel.(d) 
S300 d: s0ad: s. d. sd. 
1950— 1953— 
December(a) .. 190 9 178 0O February 248 Oj}; 238 O 
1951— May .. = 253 0 239 0 
February nee 196 9/|d186 0O August(b) ae 255 0 242 0 
May .. ie 200 9/d190 O ||1956— 
August ay 209 9 {|d201 O June(a) 265 0 252-0 
November es 210 O 210 O ||1957— 
1952— 15th May(a) we Zia 0 262 0 
February i 221 0; 219 O |}1958— 
May .. nye 228 0O 225 0 21st May(a) ae 280 0O 267 0 
August 7 234 0; 239 O ||1959— 
November a 240 0 243 0 11th June(a) _ 295 0 282 0 
'1961— 
| 7th June(a) a 307 0 294 0 
:1964— 
| 19th June(a) 327 0; 314 0 
| | 
(a) Rates declared subsequent to an inquiry. (b) Automatic quarterly adjustments discontinued. 
(c) The rates exclude special loadings (see pages 109-111). (d) Operative dates as for Darwin basic 


wage except for rates shown against February, May and August, 1951, which became operative from the 
first Sunday in March, June and September, respectively. 


NEW SOUTH WALES STATE BASIC WAGE: SYDNEY RATES. 


APPENDIX, 


SECTION XI, 
STATE BASIC WAGE RATES : ADULT MALES AND ADULT FEMALES. 


Note.—For further particulars as to the determination of State basic wage rates, see pages 111-123. 
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jee 


Adult 
Males. 


Date Operative.(a) 


1914— 
16th February 


1915— 


13th December .. 


1916— 
18th August 


1918— 
5th September 


17th December 


1919— 
8th October 


23rd December 


1920— 
8th October 


23rd December . 


1921— 
8th October 


22nd December . 


1922— 

12th May 

9th October 
1923— 

10th April 

7th September 
1925— 

24th August 
1927— 

27th June 


1929— 


20th December .. 


1932— 

26th August 
1933— 

11th April 

20th October 
1934— 

26th April 
1935— 

18th April 
1936— 

24th April 

27th October 
1937— 

27th April 


October 
December 
1938— 
March 
June 
September 
December 


6666/64.—11 


£ 
iz 


2 
74 
3 
3 


3 


Se 


(5) 
8 
12 


15 


0 
0 


d. 
0 


6 
6 


0 
0 


oo 


oooo 


NotTe.—For footnotes see next page. 


Adult 
Females. 


£78: a: 


(6) 











NNNN 
WWwWNN 
NNN © 











Date Operative. (a) 


1939— 
March 
June 
September 
December 

1940— 
February 
May 
August 
November 

1941— 
February 
May 
August 
November 

1942— 
February 
May 
August 
November 

1943— 
February 
May .. 
August 
November 

1944— 
February 
May 
August 
November 

1945— 
February 
May 
August 
November 

1946— 
February 
May 
August 
November 
December 

1947— 
February 
May . 
August 
November 

1948— 
February 
May 
August 
November 


1949— 
February 
May 
August 
November 


Adult 


Males. 
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Adult 
Females, 
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SECTION XI.—continued. 
NEW SOUTH WALES STATE BASIC WAGE: SYDNEY RATES—continued. 


ee ——i ee 


Date Operative.(a) aan che ey Date Operative.(a) crane Bate 
£s. d.| £ s. d. || 1958— fersond-+|eLs- 2a. 
1950— February lel Seo eso Omnia 
February : 615 0 Se135e00 May .. lel si 400) Ome sano 
May .. Re 618 0 3 14 6 August -- | 13 14 0110 5 6 
August 120 3 16 6 November Stel Seid O sel Ona s6 
November 7 6 0} 319 O}] 1959— (h) 
December 8 5 0/6 3 6 February eles O =O meO 
1951— May .. | is OenOclOlw 70 
February 8 13 0 6 9 6 August are el Sel Ont Oden 
May .. Ae 9 0 0 6u15220 November eas 1952 Os|1 Om 9 0 
August a 913 O 7 4 6'}} 1960— 
November 105770 (fo bya) February eo 14300) ) 105120 
1952— May .. .. | 14 5 011013 6 
February rele Onl 6nc0 8 2 0 August oil 4 ose Ose 1On16 20 
May .. itl od 20 Soa 20 November cela 14500 fe 06 
August 56 ip Dhar 8 16 0O |] 1961— 
November cee lel One Ol eo February vel ah4 ty eeO sehen 6 
1953— May .. -. | 1419 07; 11 4 0 
February Sete Eo Rete 8 18 6 August PLL ODO eliO sO 
May .. eto el eeOr eo erOlG November Riae| fed So Jones Cae oat fat U Veet Se 8 
August(f) A nibs PA ae RY 9 2 0}| 1962— 
1955— February Seo bys eGk yah) 
November(g) ..|1213 0! 9 9 6 May .. eS ee OmmOn| mites 050 
1956— August lal Os Orl niles 46 
February onli 2 lone Seiler O November Sp. elle CU SUE ey) 
May .. ei OesO 912 0}; 1963— 
August lessen 917 0 February eel oe het OF ele e0 
November seat tol 400 11 Ouse 6 May .. eallielS 2s Onell OenG 
1957— August we PSs ee Only aeO 
February mel Sok O 0102 ano November ee the bode ek pas b irs 
May .. -- | 13 8 0; 10 1 O |] 1964— 
August lbs elo Or s1O 2a 6 February Sed foo eras ed Or iid ay me 
November eed 31 0r1 00) Ono 2e6 May( f ) ye oeetS Ot lo oO 
19th June(i) ae Ne by SOI Dk a 
(a) Except where dates are quoted, rates were operative from the beginning of the first pay-period 
commencing in the month shown. (b) From February, 1914 to April, 1937, rates shown are those 
declared by the appropriate industrial tribunal in New South Wales. (c) From October, 1937 to 
August, 1953, male rates are those of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
(d) From October, 1937 to November, 1950, female rates were 54 per cent. of male rates. (e) Female 
rates increased to 75 per cent. of male rate. (f) Automatic adjustments discontinued. (g) Auto- 
matic adjustments reintroduced. (hk) See p. 113 regarding legislation providing for equal pay for 
females. (i) Rates same as Commonwealth basic wage rates. 


VICTORIAN STATE BASIC WAGE: MELBOURNE RATES. 


Note.—Although there is no provision in Victorian industrial legislation for the declaration of a State 
basic wage, Wages Boards have generally adopted a basic wage in determining minimum rates. Prior 
to November, 1953, Wages Boards usually adopted Commonwealth basic wage rates (see page 114). 
Rates generally adopted thereafter are shown below. 


Date Operative.(a) Satan Shea Date Operative.(a) Srey Tica pay 

1953— Esa pera. Las caesar: 
November releliltaba nO 8 17 6 || 1956— 

1954— February eel a2 eco 9 8 0 
February Gen eon 8 18 6 May .. ate 12 16 O 912 0 
May .. oe) ee) ee Be Aa SUL. =G August(b) oro | oe 3 re O 917 0 
August eet iO nO 8 17 0O}) 1959— 

November eel 14 oO 8 15 6 June(c) ee 1 el Sant etOseOrnO 

1955— 

February ee bre) Gee Bere 8 16 O |) 1961— 

May .. ate 1117 O 8 17 6 | July(d) aye 14 7 0;1015 O 

August E56 ales OU 9 0 0 | 1964— 

November emld2 Se OTCO 9 4 6) June(c) ee 1S 1 Otis tI 1020 

(a) To August, 1956, rates were operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing 
in the month shown. (b) Automatic adjustments discontinued. (c)In June and July, Wages 

Boards adopted Commonwealth basic wage rates for Melbourne. (d) Wages Boards adopted Com- 


monwealth rates during July and August. For actual dates of operation, see particular determinations. 


QUEENSLAND STATE BASIC WAGE: BRISBANE RATES.(a) 


APPENDIX. 


SECTION XI.—continued. 
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Date Operative. Sal enue Date Operative. Cree ssc al 
£2 Sed: ee sa. EE eC PS BER 77 f 

1921— 1951— 

Ist March 45 0 23:20 5th February 719 O 5 5: 6 

1922— 30th April 8 6 0 51050 
Ist March 40 0 2 Oo 30th July 8 15 0 516 O 

1925— 29th October 9775 0 6530 
28th September .. 45 0 2 3 0} 1952— 

1930— | 4th February : 919 O 613 0 
Ist August 49 0 2 1 0 28th April ail LO 20 618 6 
lst December Sel7an0 119 6 28th July ee lelOci sno 72 6 

1931— 3rd November .. | 10 16 O 7 4 6 
Ist July 3 14 0 119 O|; 1953— 

1937— 4th May LOLs a0 7 6 0 
Ist April 3016.00 Zale 3rd August . | 10 19° 0 (PAL 

1938— 2nd November .. | 11 2 O 79 0 
Ist April 41 0 2 3 O|} 1954— 

1939— Ist February ..|11 5 0 711 0 
7th August 44 0 2 5 OO} 1955— 

1941— Ist August Peele kane O 712 6 
31st March 49 0 2 8 0 24th October ../|11 9 O 714 0 

1942— 1956— 
4th May ns 411 0 29 6 23rd April oe (iad §) su) ae ©) (Pv) 
3rd August ae 412 0] 210 0 23rd July tilly nO 8 0 0 
2nd November .. 414 0 Pee Bi 29th October ..|12 1 O 8 2 6 

1943— 1957— 
3rd May Ss 415 0 212 6 29th April Pee bss eet) 8 2 6 
2nd August 417 0 214 6 29th July etl aie wleeO 8 2 6 

1946— 1958— 
5th August ae 418 0 2a 0 27th January lee eae O 8 4 6 
23rd December .. Sian O 500 28th April Reta Waa an |) 8 7 6 

1947— 28th July |i 40 $1270 
10th February 577-20 S20 27th October .. | 12 16 O 8 13 6 
28th April 5 8 0 3 3 6|| 1959— 
27th October 51395.0 3 4 6 2nd February .. | 13 0 O 8 16 6 

1948— 27th April , 13293. 01 8 19710 
2nd February Sel i0 57.10 580 26th October 13 7 0 9 20 
26th April 5 14 0 3 8 61}| 1960— 
2nd August S170 3 10 6 lst February 13 9 O 9 4 0 
lst November 5 19 0 Re) PAs) 2nd May 13211750 9 6 O 

1949— 1st August 13213250 9 8 O 
31st January Giz 0 3 14 6 31st October 13 16 O}; 911 O 
2nd May 6 3 0 315 64] 1961— 

Ist August 6 6 0 5217706 30th January ../|14 0 0; 914 0 
31st October 62590 3 19 6 Ist May (5) (c) .. | 14 0 0; 1010 O 

1950— 29th May (c) 14 4 0; 1013 O 
30th January 611 O|] 4 1 614) 1963— 
lst May 613 0| 4 3 6 6th May(c) 14 6 0} 10 14 6 
31st July 616 0 4 5 61} 1964— 
30th October 619 0| 4 7 6 13th July(c) 150 Ont le oO 
7th December 714 0 57°22: 76 





(a) Rates shown operate throughout the Southern Division (Eastern District). For other areas of 
the State, allowances are added to both the male and female basic wage rates (see page 117). (b) Female 
rate increased to 75 per cent. of male rate. (c) Rates declared subsequent to an inquiry. 
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SECTION XI.—continued. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN STATE BASIC WAGE.(a) 


Date Operative. nies ER oneN Date Operative. it Beara 
Ke alae he Ce ES lte Larson. 

1921— 1947— 
4th August 319 6 ate 7th January Se lO PNG GAY 
Ist September 351956 115 0 21st August 54:0 218 O 

1922— 13th November .. 5 16220) ee 19 0 
27th April 317 6 115 Oj] 1948— 

1923— 8th July Sul) aro CRG 
8th November 318 6 115 0O}] 1949— 

1924— 19th May 6 5 0 3 8 6 
15th May : 42 0 115 O|{} 1950— (b) 
13th November .. 42 0 118 O February 6 9720 S210 3 

1925— May .. 611 0 Se lee 
13th August 4 5 6 118 0O August 614 0 Sikes 22 
3rd September 45 6 119 6 November Gul 7ar0 3 14 11 

1930— 4th December 718 O |(c)5 18 6 
30th October Seis 0 119 6}| 1951— 

1931— February 8 6 O 6 4 6 
15th January : 315020 115 O May .. 8 11 O 6 8 0 
10th September .. Se hie jhal ey gat) August 9 4 0 618 0O 
24th December .. se SeLO 1eLISG November 915 0 a260 

1933— 1952— 
4th May Rye ia) 111 6 February 1025570 els o6 

1935— May 10 11 O 718 O 
7th November 360.0 111 6 August 11 4 0 8 8 0 

1936— November bive9 2.0 8 11 6 
16th January See) 113 0O}] 1953— 

1937— February 115s 0 8 8 6 
7th January 39026 113 0O May .. 1 ae) 8 11 0O 
29th April : 3 9 6 114 9 August(d) Pe EEaZO 8 13 0 
25th November .. 3 14 0 116 61} 1956— 

1939— 4th June PA ae 9 0 6 
5th January 313280 11850 24th October 12120 9 0 6 

1940— 1957— 
28th November .. 44 0 2a lonO 20th May PZ e11es0 9 8 0 

1941— 1958— 
27th November .. 7 kU ie PAN 26th May 12-16) 0 912 0 

1942— 1959— 
15th October 414 0; 2 6 2 15th June 13 11 0;}10 3 O 

1946— 1961— 
26th September .. 4-186 )) 2.15.0 10th July 14 3 0/1012 O 

1964— 
22nd June PS eseeO reli oo 


{ 
{ 
| 


(a) Rates shown operate throughout the whole of the State with the exception of Whyalla and nearby 
From 
February, 1950, adult male rates have been the same as Commonwealth basic wage rates for Adelaide. 
(c) Commonwealth basic wage rate for adult females adopted. Female rate 75 per cent. of male rate. 


areas, where, since May, 1947, a loading of 5s. a week for adult males has been payable. 


(d) Automatic adjustments discontinued. 


Date Operative. 


1926— 
Ist July 


Ist July 
1930— 

Ist July 
1931— 

3rd March 

Ist July 

18th August 


5th November . 


1932— 


29th February .. 


3rd May 
Ist July 
8th August 


2nd November .. 


1933— 


28th February .. 


16th May 
Ist July 

3rd August 
24th October 


1934— 
27th February 
Ist May 
Ist July 
lst August 


2nd November 


1935— 
27th February 
24th May 
Ist July 


9th September 
4th November .. 


1936— 
2nd March 
13th May 
Ist July 
12th August 


16th November . 


1937— 
1st March 
14th May 
Ist July 
26th July 
29th October 
1938— 
8th February 
Ist July 
29th July 


2nd November . 


APPENDIX. 


SECTION XI.—continued. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIAN STATE BASIC WAGE: METROPOLITAN AREA.(a) 


Adult 
Males. 
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Adult 


Females. 
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Date Operative. 


1939— 

Ist March 

24th April 

Ist July 

26th July 

27th October 
1940— 

26th February 

3rd May 

Ist July 

31st July 

26th October 
1941— 

26th February 

28th April 

28th July 
1942— 

8th August 

November(d) 
1943— 

Ist March 

Ist July 

August(d) 
1944— 

28th February 

Ist July 

26th October 
1945— 

28th February 

Ist July 
1946— 

13th May 

Ist July 

22nd July 
1947— 

4th February 

26th February 

Ist July 

23rd July 

30th October 
1948— 

2nd February 

26th April 

26th July 

lst November 
1949— 

9th February 

2nd May 

21st July 

24th October 
1950— 

31st January 

lst May 

31st July 

23rd October 


18th December . 


Note.—For footnotes see next page. 
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Adult 
Females. 
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SECTION X1.—continued. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN STATE BASIC WAGE: METROPOLITAN 
AREA.(a)—continued. 


——— 








Date Operative. Srey Sie | Date Operative. Arion | eee 
PB ey (se ip ee Ry fe Eosead £ S$: d 
1951— 1958— 
29th January 8 12 11 417 9 7th February ../|13 8 6 8 14 6 
30th April 9 4 3 5 4 1 28th April sell Seo aG 8 14 6 
23rd July a 916 8 Sells 4th August ree fe se Pe 8 17 0 
22nd October 10 5 8 516-55 27th October ../| 1313 5 817 9 
1st December‘(c) 10 5 8 6 13 8 || 1959— 
1952— 27th January ots Sls 817 9 
29th January ..| 1014 1] 619 2]| 2/thApril ..) 13 15 1) 8 18 10 
. 27th July Seid ea RS gf 9 1 1 
28th April Se sa Tf aya is 26th Octob 14 3 0 
28th July 55 STO US Te real 00 NS een ads On ee 
27th October .. | 1118 6 aera 30th January(d).. | 14 1 611011 2 
1953— 2nd May .. 114 6 4] 1014 9 
27th January .. | 1118 6| 715 0} 25th July 8421293711019) 2 
27th April -» | 12 110) 717 2)! 24th October .. | 1414 7/11 011 
27th July Be Amy ke San 07857106 1—= 
13th November... | 12 6 6| 8 0 3 31st January ..|1416 7/11 2 5 
1955— lst May hey 1 A Rd ec Bt eee: bee 
Sth August Area! fiat BPS) iP Aes S41 31st July ee ow OG ie ies e5 
2nd November .. | 12 12 5 SacArn 30th October .. | 1418 9} 11 4 1 
1962— 
1956— 
3ist January ..|1213 8| 8 411 || 23tdJanuary .. | 1418 9/ 11 4 1 
: 19th April .- | 1418 9; 11 4 «41 
23rd April Real tae 7nd ey Ag | 8 7 1 
20th July ee | Sees Ut Some Yaa tat Ga Be? ess | 
23rd July See ec ORECH| oo eaietaher 1418 9/11 4 1 
29th October ..|13 5 2 812 4 1963 a 
1957— 22nd April a US P0se 5 elie woe 
25th January ..|13 6 3 8 13 1 29th July all Se enOale eco ee) 
26th April elle So eo LO 8 14 9 || 1964~— 
19th July Soe Eps) 8 17 3 27th April erat fad fe ams age ad fe BI cee 4 
28th October .. | 13 12 9 8 17 3 22nd September(e) | 15 8 0} 1111 O 
(a) Within a radius of 15 miles of the G.P.O., Perth. Other rates are declared for the South-West 
Land Division, and for the Goldfields area and all other parts of the State. (b) Operative from the 
beginning of the first pay-period commencing in the month. (c) Female rate increased to 65 per 
cent. of male rate. (d) Female rate increased to 75 per cent. of male rate. (e) Rates declared 


subsequent to an inquiry. Rates apply to whole of State. 


TASMANIAN STATE BASIC WAGE: HOBART RATES. 


Note.—No provision is made in Tasmanian industrial legislation for the declaration of a State basic 
wage. Prior to February, 1956, most Wages Boards generally adopted Commonwealth basic wage 
rates (see page 121). Rates generally adopted thereafter are shown below. 





Date Operative.(a) poe aces, Date Operative.(a) Ses soi he 
£s. d Laced: £s=a. Ls. d. 

1956— 1959— 
July(c) .. |14 2 0] 1011 6 

February -- | 1219 0) 9 14 3 |] 1961— 
July(c) ve | 14-14 ‘0-511 70-16 

May .. Rica | ete Ua pis (ty Fa) 1964 
August(6 els be e- Ol 1022470 19th June(d) ore 15 145707) 11-156 





(a) Rates operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in the month shown. 
(6) Automatic adjustments discontinued. (c) Most Wages Boards adopted Commonwealth basic 


wage rates from July. (d) Most Wages Boards adopted Commonwealth basic wage rates from the 
date shown. 


1963 


Year. 


APPENDIX. 


SECTION XII, 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): AUSTRALIA. 


Number. 





Workers Involved. 


Directly. 


Indirectly 
(5). 


Total. 


Working Days Lost. 


Number. 


| Average 
Days per 
Worker 
Involved. 


— 


(a) Refers only to disputes involving a stoppage of work of 10 man-days or more. 
thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves parties to the 


dispute. 
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Estimated 
Loss in 





(6) Persons 


Nore.—Particulars of all disputes in progress during any year are included in the annual figures whether 


the dispute commenced in that year or was in progress at the beginning of the year. 


Consequently, 


details of the number of disputes and workers involved in disputes which commenced in any year and 
were still in progress during the following year are included in the figures for both years. 
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SECTION XIII. 
TRADE UNIONS: NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP(a). AUSTRALIA, 
ee ness 
r 
Year. Dyaiee 

Males. Females. Persons. 
1912 ore ae os 408 415.5 Ey fay 433.2 
1913 AC ats “os 432 477.6 20.3 497.9 
1914 ote ae ae 430 500.7 ZEeO 253 
1915 i es ie 415 499.1 28.9 528.0 
1916 ae We oe 392 507.0 39.6 546.6 
1917 ote aie ae 389 518.6 45.6 564.2 
1918 oe — a 394 NT | 3037, 581.8 
1919 are a ete 394 564.3 63.4 627.57 
1920 ae os ae 388 606.6 (Ake 684.4 
1921 ave ate <4 382 622.5 80.5 703.0 
1922 ate ae AG 387 616.9 86.0 702.9 
1923 or ae ae 383 608.8 90.9 699.7 
1924 sie es aie 376 640.8 88.4 729.2 
1925 ore ats a 382 699.4 96.3 795.7 
1926 ae sis be 372 (EL PIsile 105.8 851.5 
1927 ae an a 369 793.2 118.5 911.7 
1928 Ar ate oe 379 785.2 126.3 OTIS 
1929 Ab - ake 374 774.0 | PATE 901.2 
1930 ae St ee 362 13528 120.0 855.8 
1931 aie oie a 362 656.1 L239 769.0 
1932 Me a ae 361 630.7 110.1 740.8 
1933 ae ore Rte 356 626.3 Oa 739.4 
1934 ae ote va 355 641.4 1212 762.6 
1935 ate ee Ae 354 662.4 128.4 790.8 
1936 Ns ie ae 356 685.8 129.0 814.8 
1937 ate ate a 358 720.6 135-7 856.3 
1938 ce 3 ay 366 748.8 136.4 885.2 
1939 sie ae ee 380 778.4 LAS IFA | 915.5 
1940 one ate ate 381 806.6 149.3 955.9 
1941 oY, ve ee 374 886.7 189.0 1507537 
1942 ee a os T/T 943.5 238.9 1,182.4 
1943 - mg ae 375 936.0 268.9 1,204.9 
1944 ats ae ae 370 944.8 274.0 1,218.8 
1945 one ei a 362 941.3 259.1 1,200.4 
1946 ate oe on 392 1,028.6 255.8 1,284.4 
1947 ae ae ae 395 1,087.4 PARTS | 1,365.5 
1948 7 a Ne 364 | ay a se | 20371 1,455.8 
1949 Ss a Ss 349 1,226.8 294.1 1,520.9 
1950 et ere ae 360 1,301.8 30355 1,605.3 
1951 oe ee aes 359 1,368.7 321.6 1,690.3 
1952 oP ans a 360 135422 283.3 1,637.5 
1953 ats oe ei 365 1 YS $4) la | 298.7 1,679.8 
1954 ere Ae Ae OA 1,448.2 339.3 1,787.5 
1955 ae es one S72 1,464.0 337.9 1,801.9 
1956 or ae ais S75 1,470.6 340.8 1,811.4 
1957 ae ate ste 373 1,464.0 346.2 1,810.2 
1958 A ae ae 370 1,465.7 345.5 Sil; 2 
1959 ot ae ae 369 1,494.7 356.0 1,850.7 
1960 Ae ote yA 363 1,534.4 378.0 1,912.4 
1961 Ag ei ate 355 | Pe ys ey RW PAST 1,894.6 
1962 sf as te 347 1,561.9 388.6 1,950.5 
1963 te a Sts 347 1,588.5 415.0 2,003 .5 


| 
— ea | ees | eee see! 
(a) Number of separate unions (without interstate duplication) and membership at the end of the 
years shown. 


INDEX 


** A ”? Series Retail Price Index 
Accidents, Industrial 
Acts Regulating Industrial Matters 


Arbitration, Industrial— 
Acts Regulating 
Australian Capital Territory 
Coal Industry . 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
Commonwealth Industrial Court 
Commonwealth Public Service 
Maritime Industries 
Snowy Mountains Area 
State Tribunals 
Stevedoring Industry 


Arbitrator, Commonwealth Public Service 


Associations— 
Employers’ 
Labour (Employees’) 


Average Weekly Earnings 


** B®’ Series Retail Price Index aoe ae 
Basic Materials and Foodstuffs Wholesale Price Index .. 


Basic Wage— 
Commonwealth 

Females 
“* Harvester ” 
1930-31, 1932, 1933 Inquiries 
1934 Inquiry re 
1937 Inquiry (“‘ Prosperity ” ‘Loadings) 
December, 1939 Judgment Ms 
1940 Inquiry 
1946 Inquiry (“‘ Interim ’ 2) 
1949-50 Inquiry 
1952-53 Inquiry 
1956 Inquiry 
1956-57 Inquiry 
1958 Inquiry 
1959 Inquiry 
1960 Inquiry 
1960 Differential Basic Wage Inquiries 
1961 Inquiry 
1962 Inquiry 
1963 Inquiry 
1964 Inquiry 
Rates Operative 


States Rates, etc. 


Territories— 
Australian Capital Territory 
Northern Territory ae 


Benefits— 
Sickness and Special 
Unemployment 


Boards, Wages and Industrial 


‘°C ’’ Series Retail Price Index 
Central Labour Organizations ae Se se 


each O 
204, 210 


78, 262-265 


.. 104 
105, 296-300 


111-123, 301-306 


107 
107 


aS 
I Wie ree 9) 


. 47, 48 


5-7, 36 
210 
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Child Endowment .. 
Civilian Employees 


Coal Industry Tribunal 
Mines, Accidents 


Committees, Industrial, International oe Grnkinton 


Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
Employment Service 
Industrial Court 
Public Service Arbitrator 


Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, Commonwealth 
‘Conference, International Labour 


Consumer Price Index 
Capital Cities .. 
Housing Group 
Linking of Short-term Indexes 
List of Items a 
Notes on Components .. 
Origin 
Prices and Standards 
Publication of Index Numbers 
Purpose, Scope and Composition 
Structure 
Tables of Index ‘Numbers 
Weights 


Conventions and Recsminendatons, International Labour Organization .. 


** Cost of Living ”’ we 

Court, Gonconeaih Industrial : ; 
Court, Commonwealth, of Conciliation and eatin 
** Court ” Index 


** DPD ”’? Series Retail Price Index 
Deaths, Mining Accidents 
Defence Forces 


Disputes, Industrial 

Causes 

Duration 

Methods of Settlement . 

Wages Lost 

Workers Involved 

Working Days Lost 
Graph 


Earnings, Average Weekly 
Survey, September, 1960 
Survey, October, 1961 


Employees’ Associations 
Employers’ Associations 
Employers’ Total Wage Case, 1964 


Employment : 
Service, Commonwealth 


Endowment, Child 


Family Unit, Commonwealth Court 
Federated Trade Unions 

Field Collection of Retail Prices 
Forty-four-hour week 

Forty-hour week 


47 
. 44, 87 
7174 


6-38, 236 
239 

16-19 

.. 10-12 
3,20; 29=35 
iF) 

6 

13 

19 

8 

10 

_ 21-28 

8, 9, 11- 13, 29-35 


214, 215 
4,8 

be a 
. 44, 87 

6, 90-92 


169 


178, 307 

187 

185 

190 

179-187, 307 
179-193, 307 
179-193, 307 
163 


78, 262-265 
.. 79, 80 
83 


204, 210 
210 
105 


144 
173 


142 
88 
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Government Employees 
Graphs—Industrial Disputes, Working Days Lost 


** Harvester ’? Wage 
Hourly Rates of Wage 


Hours of Work 
Females 
Males 
Standard 


Indexes— 
See Minimum Wage Rate Index. 
Retail Price Indexes. 
Wholesale Price Indexes. 


Index Numbers— 
Average Weekly Parnes 
Hours of Work 
Wage Rate— 
Minimum— 
Females 
Males ‘ 
See also Minimum Wage Rate Index. 
Retail Price Index Numbers. 
Wholesale Price Index Numbers. 


Industrial Accidents 
Acts 
Boards .. 
Committees, International Labour Organization 
Court, Commonwealth 
Disputes. (See ‘* Disputes ”’.) 
Legislation ae 
Tribunals, Acts 
Methods of Administration 


** Interim ” Basic Wage Inquiry, 1946 
Interim Retail Price Index 


International Comparisons— 
Retail Price Index Numbers 
Retail Prices of Foods .. 
Wholesale Price Index Numbers | 


International Labour Conference 
Organization 


Conventions and Recommendations 


Governing Body 
Industrial Committees. . 


{Interstate or Federated Trade Unions 


Labour Conference, International 


Organizations 
Central ne 
Laws Regulating Industrial Matton: an 
Leave— 
Annual , 
Commonwealth 
States 
Long Service .. 
Commonwealth 
States 


Three Weeks’ Annual Leave Inquiry, 1960 , 
Three Weeks Annual Leave Inquiry, 1962 
Three Weeks’ Annual Leave Inquiry, 1963 
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PAGE 
172 
163 


ae 88 
. 67-73 


57, 73-77 
a Oonid 
. 15-77 
So 


. 19, 265 
Di Ostd 


57, 64-67, 71-73, 259-261 
57-62, 67-71, 247, 249, 258 
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Legislation, Industrial 
Workers’ Compensation 


** Loadings ” ar - 
Lockouts and Strikes. (See ‘‘ Disputes ”’) 


Margins, Wage— 


Margins Case, 1959 
Margins Case, 1963 aie 
Metal Trades Case, 1954 


Melbourne Wholesale Price Index 
Membership, Trade Unions 
Minimum Wage Rate Index.. 
Mining Accidents .. 


*- Needs ’’ Basic Wage 


Occupational Rates of Wage and Hours of Work 


Organizations, Central Labour 
Registered 


Prices— 
Average Retail, Food and Groceries, Capital Cities 
Collection of . : 
International Comparisons of Retail Food Prices 
Retail nee 
Wholesale 


** Prosperity ’’ Loading 

Public Service Arbitrator ‘ ae ae ae 
Publications issued by Garinoeweaih Bureau of Census and Statistics 
** Purchasing Power of Money ” 


Rates of Wage 
Registered Organizations 


Retail Price Indexes— 
“A” Series 
“B” Series 
“C” Series 
Collection of Prices 
Consumer Price Index .. 
** Court ”’ Index 
“D ” Series ae 
Effects of Changing Conditions re 
Essential Features : 
Individual Cities 
Interim Index . 
International Comparisons 
List of Items .. ; 
Method of Calculation . ae 
Previous 
Purposes of ; 
Use by Industrial Tribunals 
Weighting 


Retail Price Index Neate 
Base 1911100 ; 
Consumer Price Index .. 
International Comparisons 


Retail Prices 


PAGB 


.. 43, 48 
195 


. 88-92 


125 
127 
124 


= 42 
204-209 

57, 246-261 
194 


90 


266-295 


210 
210 


218-229 

1, 2, 39 
230-235 

1, 2, 218-239 
39 


. 89-92 


210 


con BWW Nr 


.. 37,3 
3, 20, 29-3 


UN wT 


> 
WN 


2, 8-13, 20, 29-35 


1, 2, 218-239 
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Sickness Benefits (Commonwealth) 
Special Benefits (Commonwealth) 


Standard Hours of Work 
Index : 
1947 Inquiry 
1952-53 Inquiry 
1961 Inquiry 


State Basic Wages .. 
Industrial Tribunals 


(See “ Disputes * :) 
Survey of Wage Rates and Earnings, September, 1960 
Survey of Weekly Earnings, October, 1961 


Strikes and Lockouts. 


Territories— 
Australian Capital Territory— 
Basic Wage 
Industrial Board 
Northern Territory— 
Basic Wage 


Total Wage Case, 1964, Employers’ 


Trade Unions, Classified according to Number of Merbers 
Industry Groups é hee 7 
Interstate or Federated 
Number and Membership 7 
Proportion of Wage and Salary Earners in 


Trades and Labour Councils 


Unemployment 
Benefits 


Unions, Trade 


Wage and Salary Earners in Civilian Employment 
Rates and Earnings, Survey ote 


Wages— 

Basic. (See “‘ Basic Mare i) 

Boards 

Laws Regulating 

Margins 

Minimum Hourly Rates, ‘Females. 
Males .. 

Weekly Rates, Females 

Males .. 


Occupational Rates, Females 
Males 


Wholesale Price Indexes— 
Basic Materials and Foodstuffs .. 
List of Items 
Melbourne 


Wholesale Price Index Nabe 


Basic Materials and Foodstuffs .. 
International Comparisons 


Work, Hours of 


Work Force, The 
Age .. 
Conjugal Condition 
Industry 
Married Women 
Occupation 
Occupational Status 


144, 
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PAGE 
175 
175 


PERSE 
. 16, 77 
74 

ae 75 
aod 


111, 301-306 
. 47, 48 


19,00 
. 79, 83 


107 
47 


107 
105 


.- 208 
205, 206, 209 
ce PAN 
204-209, 308 
207 


210 


165167, DiSsd7 
L755 877 


204-209, 308 


169-172, 240 
qh) 


. 47, 48 

. 43, 48 

123 

71-73, 261 

67-71, 258 

57, 64-67, 259, 260 
. 57-64, 246-256 


288-295 
266-287 


. 39-41 
40 
42 


41 
42 


57, 73-77 


144 

149 

eae 
146, 148 

13 

.. 154 
144, 148, 149 
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Work Force Survey 
Occupational Status 
Participation Rates 
Unemployment Rates 


Workers’ Compensation Legislation (Conspectus) 
Working Hours, Standard 


PAGE 
160 
160 


160, 166 


160, 166 
195 


. 13, 97 
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Printed Publications issued by the Central Office of the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics 


NotE.—The publications listed below may be bought from the Government Printer, Canberra, and 
in each capital city from the Deputy Commonwealth Statistician and the Commonwealth Sub-Treasury. 
They may also be ordered through the leading booksellers in the principal cities of Australia. In addition 
to printed publications, a number of mimeographed publications are available in limited numbers free of 
charge. Publications dealing with individual States only are produced by the Deputy Commonwealth 
Statistician in each State. A complete list of publications issued by the Bureau is given in Publications of 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics (with subject index) available from the Commonwealth 
Statistician, Canberra. 








Price 
Title rai fisued ae Including Postage 
cluding 
Postage | Aus- Over- 
tralia seas* 
GENERAL PUBLICATIONS— CR heli Ba belle eC! 
Official Year Book of the Commonwealth 50, 1964 Dec., 1964 | 20 O t 27 8 
Parts— 
I. Discovery, Physiography, Govern- 
ment, Land Tenure ae 50, 1964 Oct., 1964; 2,0; 2 8 Sone 
IJ. The Territories of Australia fg = ae Oct. 1964" 2, 0} 2 5) 28 
III. Manufacturing, Electric Power, Water 
Conservation .. oh oe . Pe Oct., 1964 2 OF lez Ol eee 
IV. Population, Vital Statistics, Housing, 
Building wt - os a - Nov., 1964 | 2 0] 2 8; 3 2 
V. Labour, Wages and Prices oe Be me Nov., 1964| 2 0] 2 8] 211 
VI. Oversea Trade, Transport and Com- 
munication .. wee sk : a Nov., 1964 Pea OV ee Amt ele a | 
VII. Education, Justice, Health, Welfare 
Services a: oes os ra 3 Nov., 1964 2 0}, 2 8 Sanz 
VIII. Finance and Local Government... - re Nov., 1964 | 2 0} 211 ESE 
IX. Primary Industry se ar es “ Nov., 1964 PUA = vA0) | 3 5 
X. Defence, Repatriation, International 
Relations, Miscellaneous ae a - Nov., 1964} 2 0; 2 8] 211 
XI. Appendix and Indexes ne a ws Dec., 1964} 2 O| 2 8] 211 
Pocket Compendium of Australian Statistics .. 49, 1964 Aug., 1964 AE Vis [ae 7S Pine? Aas 
Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics 254, Dec., D 1964 Waa ye 1 Wee ret J feed) Wy | 
1964 er 120 O|]| 22 8] 23 81 
Monthly Review of Business Statistics 327, Feb., Feb.. 1965 Ni2e Oley eo oye 
1965 2: 130 Oj! 38 Ol] 41 Ol 
Northern Territory Statistical Summary oe 1964 June, 1964 $30 5 8 511 
Australian Capital Territory Statistical Summary 1964 May, 1964 50 Seon Omee 
ANNUAL STATISTICAL REPORTS— 
Demography (Population and Vital)+ ae 81, 1963 1965 |} 25 0O| 25 11 | 26 8 
Australian National Accounts—National In- | 1948-49 to 
come and Expenditure 1962-63 July, 1964} 10 0/1011] 11 5 
Commonwealth Finance .. or 2, 1963-64 | Aug., 1964 | 10 0; 10 8] 10 11 
Commonwealth Taxation Assessment 2, 1962-63 , 1965 | 10 0; 10 8} 10 11 
Banking and Currency : 1, 1961-62 | June, 1964] 15 0/16 2/ 16 11 
and 1962-63 
Insurance and Other Private Finance 1, 1961-62 | Oct., 1964 | 20 0; 20 11 | 21 5 
and 1962-63 
State, Territory and Local Government Authori- | 1, 1961-62 | Mar., 1965/15 0/15 8/| 16 2 
ties’ Finance and Government Securities and 1962-63 
Labour Report ; ae 50, 1962 Mar., 1965 | 10 0/11 2/11 11 
and 1963 
Oversea Trade - 61, 1963-64 | Dec., 1964 | 40 0/} 44 5 | 48 5§ 
Australian Exports aS a 6, 1963-64 | Dec., 1964 | 20 0} 21 11 | 23 8 
Imports Cleared for Home Consumption 5, 1963-64 | Jan., 1965 | 20 0} 22 2] 24 2 
Primary Industries— 
Part I.—Rural Industries 56, 1961-62 | Sept., 1964 | 20 0} 21 2 21 11 





* Foreign countries. Except as noted below, postage to Commonwealth countries is the same as postage within 
Australia. + A separate Bulletin is being prepared on detailed Causes of Death. t Australia, 23s. 4d. (from 
Government Printer, Canberra); Cocos Islands, Lord Howe Island, Christmas Island, Norfolk Island, Nauru, Papua 
and New Guinea, Fiji and New Zealand, 23s. 4d.; United Kingdom and other parts, 23s. 11d. || Annual subscription. 
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Printed Publications issued by the Central Office of the Commonwealth Bureau 


of Census and Statistics—continued 





Title 


ANNUAL STATISTICAL REPORTS—continued 
Part II.—Non-rural Industries and Value of 
Production Sc ye 
Secondary Industries— 
Part I.—Factory and Building Operations .. 
Part II.—Materials Used and Articles Pro- 
duced ve 
Transport and Communication 
CENSUS PUBLICATIONS, 1961— 
Part I.—Analysis of Population, etc.— 
Vols. I, II, II, IV, V (N.S.W., Vic., 
S.A., W.A.) 

Vol. VI (Tas.) 

Part III.—Analysis of Dwellings, etc. —- 

Vols. I, II, IJ, IV, V (N.S.W., Vic., Q’land., 

S.A., W.A.) 

Vol. VI (Tas.) 

Part IV. —Cross-Classifications of “Dwellings, 
etc.— 

Volsv IV, VIC(S:A-. Pas:) 

Part V.—Population and Dwellings i in Locali- 
ties— 

Vols. I, II, III, IV, V, VI (N.S.W., Vic., Q’land, 

S.A., W.A., Tas.) 
Vol. VII.—Territories— 

Part I.—N.T.: Population 

Part II.—N.T.: Dwellings and Householders 

Part IIJ.—A.C.T.: Population 

Part IV.—A.C.T.: Dwellings and House- 

holders 

Part V.—External Territories: Population and 

Dwellings : fe 
Vol. VIII.—Australia— 
Part II].—Population and Dwellings in Lo- 
calities (with Geographical Co-ordinates) .. 
CURRENT SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS— 
Census of Motor Vehicles, 31st December, 
1962— 

Bulletin No. 3.—Queensland ae 
4.—South Australia .. 
6.—Tasmania 
7.—Northern Territory 
8.—Australian Capital Territory 

Census of Retail Establishments, 30th June, 


Q’land, 


1962— 
Bulletin No. 2.—New South Wales 
3.—Victoria.. : 
4.—Queensland 


5.—South Australia .. 
6.—Western Australia 
7.—Tasmania 
Classification of Rural Holdings by Size and 
Type of Activity, 1959-60— 
Bulletins Nos. 1—6 (States) 
7 (Australia) 
The Australian Mineral Industry (Quarterly 
Review and Statistics){ 
* See footnote * on the preceding page. 


Development in each capital city. 


Latest 
Number 


56, 1961-62 
56, 1961-62 


55, 1960-61 
53, 1961-62 


Vol. 17, 
No. 2 


§ Per Bulletin or Part. 


Issued 


Sept., 1964 


Sept., 1964 


Feb., 
Jan., 


1964 
1964 


May, 1963- 
Mar., 1964 
April, 1963 


Jan., 1963- 
Dec., 1964 
Oct., 1962 


Sept., 1964- 
Feb., 1965 


1962- 
1963 
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Dec., 


Mar., 
Oct: 
Mar., 
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1964 
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1964 
1964 


1964 
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1964 
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1964 
1964 
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